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PREFACE. 

!^IE  following  pages,  which  are  designed  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  Colony  during  the  first  century  of  its  history,  show 
that  New  South  Wales  maintains  its  position  as  the  leading 
province  of  the  Australasian  Group. 

^^m  Statistics  reaching  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  Colony 
^^Kre,  unfortunately,  not  procurable.    The  earlier  years  have, 
^^Hierefore,    been   dealt    with    in    the   form   of   an    historical 
^H&etch ;  but  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  separa- 
tion of  Queensland  has  been  treated  statistically.     The  pro- 
gress and  position  of  all  the  colonies  have  occasionally  been 
compared,  but  owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  information 
pelating*  to  some  of   the  colonies  is  published,  it  has  been 
(und   impossible   to  make   comparisons   in  many   cases  in 
^hich  they  might  seem  desirable,  or  to  invest  them  with  the 
interest  which  would  attach  to  more  recent  figures.    Tables 
luwing  the  points  of  chief  interest  in  connection  with  the 
larious  colonies  are,  however,  given  in  the  Appendix,  and 
B  ground  covered  by  these  figures  is  sufficient  to  give  a  Just 
7  of  the  position  and  relative  importance  of  each  colony. 

I  The  limits  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  have  not  admitted 
f  all  matters,  even  when  of  unquestionable  interest,  being 
%ated  in  detail.  For  information  not  contained  in  these 
nges,  the  reader  should  consult  the  Statistical  Register  of 
he  Colony,  or  the  Handbook  of  New  South- Wales  Statistics 
iued  each  year. 


V  PREFACE. 

Some  defects  of  arrangement,  incidental  to  a  first  publi- 
cation, will  probably  be  found  herein.  For  these,  indulgence 
is  craved,  as  well  as  for  any  minor  errors  which  have  re- 
mained undiscovered  in  the  multiplicity  of  details  of  which 
the  work  consists. 
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listorical  Sketch  of  the  Colony  prior 
to  Responsible  Government. 

THE  Columbus  of  Australia  was  undoubtttlly  Don  Pedro  Fer-  Early  Dfa- 
nandez  de  Quiros,  a  Spanisli  noLlemaD  and  navigator,  who 
sailed  in  1606  from  Lima,  in  Peru,  for  tbe  express  purpOBc  of 
rovering  a  HouChem  continent,  in  the  axiatence  of  which  he 
1  repeatedly  expressed  liis  confident  belief.     Like  Columbus, 
failed  to  sight   the   main    land,    but    having    succeeded    in 
lUig  a.  coast  which  Htretchcd  for  n.  great  distance  north  and 
Wth,  he  mistook  it  for  the  continent  in  search  of  wLiuh  he  bad 
line,  and,  without  troubling  to  examine  further,  named  the  land 
.UHti-alia  del  Espiritn  Santo.     This  was  one  of  tbe  iaianda  of  the 
few  Hebrides  group,  aud  is  etill  called  Espiritu  Siuito.    In  com- 
uiy  with  De  Qniros  was  Luiz  Yaez  de  Torres,  iu  command  of 
lotlier  ship,  appropriately  named  the  "Alniirante,"  who,  after 
ttting  company  with  De  Quiros,  discovered  that  Espiritu  Santo 
aft  only  an  island.     Torres,  being  afterwards  forced  to  bear  up  for 
te  Phillipiuea  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  discovered  and  sailed 
trough  the  strait  which  now  bears  bis  name,  and  even  sighted 
York,  whicli  he  supposed  to  be  only  another  of  the  niany 
blands  abounding  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Alraut  the  fame  time  the  Dutch  sent  out  an  expedition  from  ' 
KQtatn,  in  a  small  vessel  calle<l  the  "Duyflien,"  which  discovered 
le  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  8oiiic  of  the  crew  landed,  and  are 
lUeved  to  liav.i  bnen  the  first  Europeans  who  trod  the  shore  of 
.oatralia.  Being  attacked  by  the  nativ(>s  they  were  forced  to  aban- 
Ki  Miy  attempt  to  explore  the  country;  ajic]  after  naming  the 
Cape  Keerweer,  or  Tui-n-agiin,  thi'y  departed,  apparently  in 
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total  ignorance  o£  the  fact  timt  they  had  landed  on  the  northern 
aliore  of  a  great  continent.  Other  Dutch  adventurers  discovered, 
during  the  following  twenty  years,  various  |mrt8  of  the  coast. 
Dirk  Hartog  landed  on  the  island  now  called  by  his  name,  in 
1610.  Jan  Carstena,  in  comiimnd  of  the  yachla  "Pera"  and 
"  Arnlieiin,"  sailed  along  the  northern  shores,  for  n  long  time  called 
Anihcim's  land,  in  1623.  About  the  same  time  another  Dutch- 
man, (iajitain  Edel,  explored  the  greater  part  of  the  western 
coast.  In  1622  a  Dutch  resael,  the  "  Leeuwin,"  coasted  along  the 
south-west  shore,  from  the  cape  which  has  been  named  after  hci-, 
to  King  George's  Sound,  and  in  1627  Peter  Nuyts  discovered  tho 
Gi-eat  Australian  Bight.  Other  Dutch  explorers  were  Pelsart, 
who  was  shipwrecked  ou  Houtman's  Abrolhoa  in  1629,  and 
Tasuian,  tho  discoverer  of  Tasuiaiiia  and  New  Zealand. 

Dampier,  an  English  buccaneer  and  discoverer,  also  explored 
the  west  coast,  from  Hhark  Itay  to  Dampier's  Archipelago,  and  the 
north-west  coas'.,  as  far  as  Boebuck  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  nine 
hundred  nules.  This  was  in  1609,  and  he  appears  to  have  landed 
in  several  places.  On  hia  return  he  publbhed  an  account  of  what 
he  had  seen.  He  described  the  country  as  sterile  in  the  extreme, 
with  scarcely  any  animals,  tho  only  one  of  any  importance  being 
somewhat  like  a  racoon,  using  only  its  hind  legs,  and,  instead  of 
walking,  advancing  by  great  hounds,  or  leajia,  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  at  a  time.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  the  kangaroo  which 
lias  reached  us.  Dampier  also  describes  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants, in  terms  the  reverse  of  favourable,  which,  however,  apply 
equally  to  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales  as  first  seen  by  Captain 
Cook.  The  mention  of  this  last  distinguislied  man  brings  the 
narrative  to  the  period  when  the  real  history  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  therewith  that  of  Australia,  begins. 

The  great  voyage  of  James  Cook,  in  1 709-70,  was  pi-imarily  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  olwerving  the  transit  of  Venus,  but  his 
instructions  also  mention  among  its  objects  the  making  of  further 
geographical  discoveries.     The  ship  in  which  Cook  sailetl  was  a 


LANDING  OP  COOK. 

lall  vessel  of  320  to:is,  cinrying  tweuty-two  gnus.      Bhe  had 
^in&tly  been  built  for  service  aa  a  collier,  and  was  selected  for 
3  use  of  the  expedition  on  account  of  her  nnusnally  strong  con- 
struction.    This  craft  had  been  chosen  by  Cook  himself,  and  was 
renamed  the  '•  Endeavour,"  in  allusion  to  the  gi-eat  work  wliicli  iier 
^_commander  was  setting  out  to  achieve.     Mr.  Green  was  to  conduct 
^■tte  astronomical  observations,  and   8ir  Josqih    Banks  and  Dr. 
^^Bolander  were  appointed  botanists  to  the  expedition.    After  sucoess- 
^*fiilly  observing  the  Transit  from  the  island  of  Tahiti,  or  Otnheitc,  as 
Cook  wrote  it,  the  "Endeavour's"  head  was  turned  south,  and  then 
north-west,  beating  about  the  Pacific  in  search  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  great  continimt,  whose  western  shores  had  been  so  long 
known   to   tho   Dutch.      After  circumnavigating,  and  minutely 
surveying  New  Zealand,  Cook  stood  due  west,  and  in  three  weeks 
^bighled  the  clilTs  of  New  Holland,  as  Australia  was  then  called. 


^f    The  first  important  pomt  observed  was  Cape  Howe,  which  was  so 

named  by  Cook.  After  passing  nnd  naming  Mount  Dromedary,  the 

Pigeon  House,  Point  Upright,  and  Capo  Ht.  George,  on  the  28th 

April,  1770,  Botany  Bay  was  discovei'ed,  which,  as  it  ajipeared  to 

oSer  u  suitable  anchorage,  tl»e  "  Endeavour"  entered,  and  the  anchor 

was  dropped.     The  ship  brought-to  opposite  a  group  of  natives, 

who  were  cooking  over  a  fire.     Unacquainted  as  were  Cook  and 

his  crew  with  the  character  of   the  Australian  aborigines,  they 

were  not  a  little  astonished  that  these  natives  took  no  notice  what- 

^^arer  of  them  or  their  proceedings.     Even  the  splash  of  the  anchor 

^■fal  the  water  and  the  noise  of  the  cable  running  out  through  the 

^^HblwBe-hoIe  neither  caused  them  to  raise  their  heads,  nor  in  any  way 

^^Siaturbed  tliem  at  their  occupation. 

"Endeavour  "  ordered  out  the  pinna 

natives  threw  off  their  nonchalance 

ing  the  shore  two  men,  each 

Bented  themseb 

Btgna  to  the  strangers. 


But  aa  the  captain  of  the 
t  and  prepared  to  land,  the 
for  on  the  boat  approach- 
th  a  bundle  of  sitears,  pre- 
projecting  rock  and  made  threatening 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ingenious 


••wommera,"  or  throwing  slick,   which  is  peculiar  to  Australia 
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was  first  observed  on  this  occnaion.  As  these  mpn  were  evidently 
deterntined  to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing,  a  musket  was  dis- 
charged between  them,  so  as  to  startle  tlieni  by  the  noise,  but 
it  produced  no  effect  beyond  causing  one  of  them  to  drop  his 
bundieofspeara,  of  which, however,  be  immedintely  re-possessed  him- 
self, and  the  two  natives  still  preserved  the  same  menacing  attitude. 
One  of  them  at  last  cast  a  stone  towards  the  boat,  which  earned 
him  a  charge  of  sniall  sliot  in  the  i^.  Nothing  (taunted,  how- 
ever, the  two  men  ran  back  into  the  bush  and  presently  returned 
furnished  with  shields  made  of  bwk,  with  which  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  fii-earms  of  the  crew !  The  intrepidity  of  these 
men  is  certainly  worthy  of  passing  notice.  Unlike  the  American 
Indians,  who  supposed  Columbus  and  hia  crew  to  be  supernatural 
beings,  and  their  ships  in  some  way  endowed  with  life,  and  who  were 
thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  the  first  discharge  of  firearms 
which  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  wore  neither  excited  to 
wonder  by  the  ship,  nor  were  they  overawed  by  the  superior 
number  or  unknown  weapona  of  the  strangers.  Cook  examined  the 
bay  in  the  pinnace,  and  several  times  landed  ;  but  by  no  endeavour 
could  he  induce  the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  communication  with 
him.  The  well-known  circumstance  of  the  number  of  new  plants 
obtained,  from  whicli  Botany  Bay  derives  its  name,  should  not  be 
passed  over.  Before  quitting  the  bay  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed of  hoisting  the  Union  Jack,  first  on  the  south  shore  and 
then  near  the  north  Iiead,  thus  taking  formal  pos.^easion  of  the 
territory  for  the  British  Crown. 

SortJKiitoii  After  leaving  Botany  Bay  Cook  sailed  northward.      He  saw 

Land  named  Port  Jackson,  but,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  forbore 
to  enter  the  finest  harbour  in  Australia.  Broken  Bay  was  also 
seen,  but  the  vessel  did  not  come  to  an  anchor  till  Moreton  Bay 
was  reached.  Still  sailing  northward,  and  taking  notes  as  he 
proceeded,  for  a  rough  chart  of  the  coast,  Cook  passed  over 
1,300  miles  without  meeting  with  anything   worth  chronicling, 
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shoal,  witboiit  any  sign  of  bveakers  or  land.  While  Cook  was 
qwculAting  CD  the  cause  of  this  pLenontenon,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  onlerJDg  out  the  Ijoata  to  taki-  Koundingn,  the  "Endea- 
vour" Btrack  heavily,  and  fell  over  ao  much  that  the  guns,  spare 
cables,  and  other  hea%'y  gear  were  at  once  thrown  overboard  to 
lighten  the  ship.  As  day  broke  attempts  were  made  to  float  the 
vessel  off  with  the  morniog  tide,  but  they  were  unsucceBafol. 
The  wat'ji'  wna  rising  so  rapidly  in  the  hold  that  with  four 
pumps  constantly  going  the  ciew  could  hardly  keep  it  in  check.  At 
length  oue  of  the  midshipmen  wiggeated  the  device  of  "  fothering," 
which  he  had  seen  practised  in  the  West  Indiea.  Tliis  consists  in 
a  sail,  attached  to  cords,  under  the  voseel's  keel,  in  such  a 
that  the  nnction  of  the  lenk  may  draw  the  canvas  into  the 
aperture,  and  thus  partially  stop  the  vent.  TTiis  was  practieed 
with  such  success  that  the  vessel  was  floated  off  with  the  evening 
tide.  The  land  was  soon  after  made,  near  the  nioutli  of  a  small 
river,  which  Cook  called  after  the  ship,  the  "Endeavour  River." 
A  headland  close  by  he  nnmed  Cape  Tribulation.  The  ship  was 
steered  into  the  rivei-,  and  there  careened  and  thoroughly  repaired. 
Cook  afterwards  completed  the  survey  of  tho  east  const,  and 
retnmed  by  wity  of  Torres  Straits  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  favourable  reports  brought  to  England  by  the  "  Endeavour"  Re 
on  her  return,  and  the  graphic  account  of  his  voyage  published  by 
Cook,  together  with  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  just  lost  her 
Iforth  American  Colonies,  by  their  successful  rebellion,  turned  all 
to  Australia,  or  Kew  Holland,  as  it  continued  to  be  called. 
Tlie  difficulty  of  disposing  of  their  criminal  population  was  only  one 
of  the  causes  which  determined  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
found  the  Colony  of  Xew  South  Wales  ;  for  it  will  become  evident, 
the    nan-ative  procee<Ia,  that   all    concerned    felt    they  were 
founding  a  new  home  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
the  British  people,  and  that  visions  of  even  greater  progresB 
has  yet  been  attained  filled  the  minds,  not  only  of  Viscount 
dney  and  Governor  Phillip,  but  also  of  many  reflecting  persons 
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in  tJie  Colony  itself.  The  truth  of  this  view  is  amply  demon- 
fitrated  by  tJie  testimony  of  several  contemporary  writers,  \i\it  it 
is  nowhere  more  utrotigly  em phii sized  than  in  the  lines  entitled 
the  "  Visit  of  Hope  to  Sydney  Cove,"  the  author  of  which  was 
Darwin,  whoso  "Botanic  Garden''  is  well  known.  Tlie  lines  hai^B 
Ijeen  often  quotwl,  but  tlicy  contain  such  a  di.stiiict  prophecy  of 
the  greatuesa  the  Colony  has  reached  in  this  ita  Cent<?niiiai  year 
that  they  may  be  appropriately  introduced  : 

^^*]1ete  Sydney  Cove  her  lucid  boaotn  ewclU, 
Court!  hct  young  navieB  and  the  atonn  repels ; 
High  on  a  rock  amid  the  troubled  air 
Hope  stood  B'^lilinic  and  waved  her  golden  linir, 
Calmed  with  !ier  rosy  smile  the  tossing  deep, 
And  with  Bwcct  accents  channel!  the  winds  U>  sleep  ; 
To  each  wild  plain  she  atrctchcil  her  snowy  hand, 
High  waving  wood,  and  sea^encircled  strand. 
'  Hear  me,'  she  cried,  '  ye  rieing  realnia !  Eecord 
'  Time's  opening  scene  and  Truth's  utierriiig  word. 
'  Tlifre  shall  broad  streets  their  stately  walla  extend, 
'  The  circus  widen  and  the  crescent  bend  ; 
'  There,  raj'd  from  cities  o'er  the  cultured  hind, 
'  Shall  bright  canals,  and  solid  roads  expand, 
'  There  the  proud  arch,  Colossus -like,  bestride 
'  Von  glittering  stream,  and  bound  the  dialing  tide  ; 
'  Embellished  villas  crown  the  tuiiUcape  scene, 
'  Farms  wave  with  gold  and  orchards  hluah  between, 
'  There  shall  tall  spires,  and  dome-capped  towers  nacend, 
,     ,  '  And  piers  and  quays  their  massy  stnicture  blend  ; 

*  While  with  each  breeze  approaching  vessels  glide, 
'And  northern  treasures  dance  on  every  tiilo.' 
Then  ceased  Iho  nymph — tnmnltuous  echoes  ronr — 
And  joy'a  loud  voice  was  heard  from  ahore  to  shore — 
Her  graceful  atops  descending  pressed  the  plain, 
And  Peaco  and  Art  and  Labour  joined  her  train. 
Such  words  are  hardly  those  that  would  be  inspired  by  the  prospect 
of  the  "  big  gaol  growing  still  bigger,"  which  some  foreign  writers 
assert  was  ail  the  Colony  was  ever  expected  to  become.     On  the 
contrary   they    mark  the  prescience  of  those  who,  one  hundred 


FIRST   FLEET   SAILS. 

jean  ago,  saw  clearly  what  a  great  oiiterprise  was  l>fi:ig  initiatrd 
by  the  departiiiii  of  the  first  fleet  under  C'ttptaiii  Arthur  Pliillip. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1 787  that  Viscount  Sydney,  Secretary  viMouni  Sjii-e)- 
«f  State  for  the  Colonies,  detcmiined  to  plant  a  colony  iu  New  kiuui  the 
"Bouth  "Wales,  and  l.y  May  of  tliat  year  the  "First  Fleet"  had  "''''"" 
been  OKiembleil.     It  consisted  of  the  20-gun  frigate  ".Sirius;"  the 
Brmet!  tender  "  Supply  ;"  three  store  shjps^the  "Golden  Grove,'' 
" Fishburn,"  and  "  Bon-owdale"  ;  and  six  transports— the  "  Alex- 
Scarborough,"  ''Lady  Penrhyn,"  "Prince   of  Wales," 

Friendship,"  and  "  Charlotte."  The  largest  of  these  vessels  on! v 
raeasured  450  tons,  and  the  smallest  was  no  more  than  270  tons. 
On  board  of  the  sis  transports  (the  "  Sirius"  and  "  Supply,"  and 
the  store  shijis  carrying  only  their  ordinary  ereiv)  were  packed  no 
fewer  than  561  men  and  193  women,  all  prisoners  who  had  been 
sen tt! need  to  expatriation.  There  were  also  carried  168  marines 
and  10  officers,  commiBsioned  and  non-commissioned.  These,  with 
five  medical  men,  a  fiiw  mechanics,  and  forty  women,  wives  of 
together  with  thirteen  children,  (lie  offspring  of  the 
convicts,  made  up  the  total  number  of  persons  despatched  to 
found  the  Colony. 

Captain  Phillip,  K.N.,  was  placed  In  command  of  the  expedition, 

and  also  bore  n  commission  as  Governor  and  Captain  General  of 

ew   South    Wales.      Second   in   command    was   Captain   John 

[unter,  of  the  "  Sirius,"  and  5Ir.  David  Collins  nccoiiipaiiied  the 

expedition  as  Judge  Advocate, 

The  fleet  sailed  at  the  end  of  May,  17K7,  and  after  calling  at  s«ii' 

o  Janeiro,  arriveil  in  Botany  Bay  in  the  beginning  of  January,  "i-i 

1788,     A  cursory  examination  convinced  Captain  Phillip  that  a 

■ore  unsuitable  site  for  a  new  settlement  could  hardly  have  been 

ehosen  than  the  shores  of  this  bay.     Despite  the  profusion  of  new 

lanta  which  had  so  delighted  Banks  and  Solauder,  the  netghbour- 

liood  of  Botany  Bay  is  barren  in  the  extreme.      Moreover,  thero 

WAS  a  scarcity  of  good  water,  and  the  bay  itself  was  so  shallow  as 
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to  forbid  tlie  sliipB  approaching  tbe  shore,  which  would  haro 
necessitated  the  ert-ction  of  piers  and  jetties  of  great  length  :  it 
u-as  liesides  exposed  to  tlie  fidl  swell  of  tlie  Facilic,  being  destitute 
of  hays,  creeka,  or  cores  of  aiij"  kind.  The  GovCimor  accord- 
ingly determined  to  explore  tlie  coai>t  in  search  of  a  more  suitable 
Bite  for  the  Bettlement.  After  proceeding  in  three  of  tbe  boats 
about  nine  miles,  he  found  himself  abreast  of  the  entrance  of  Port 
Jackson,  which  Cook  had  supposed  to  be  a  mere  shallow  in- 
dentation of  the  lau'l,  fit  for  nothing  but  a  landing-place  for 
boata.  TJiideteiTed  by  this  opinion,  Phillip  rounded  the  South 
Head  and  soon  saw  the  whole  expanse  of  one  of  the  fineat 
liarbours  in  the  world  opening  before  him.  For  miles  to  the 
west  Btretcbcti  the  peaceful  waters  of  Port  Jackson,  which  mxist 
Imve  delighted  the  minds  of  the  explorer:;,  disheiirtened  as  they  had 
been  by  the  appearance  and  surroundings  of  Botany  Bay.  In 
place  of  the  stunted  scrub  which  formed  the  greater  part  of 
the  vegetation  of  that  locality.  Port  Jiickson  was  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of  noble  trees,  which  extended 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  pi'oniised  an  abundant  supply  of  timber 
for  building.  In  place  of  the  open  roadstead  at  Botany  a  count- 
less succession  of  bays  and  inlets  opened  on  tho  ofitonislied  gaze  of 
the  hardy  navigators  as  they  proceeded  up  the  harbour.  Deep 
water  was  found  to  extend  to  the  very  base  of  the  rocks,  thus 
obviating  any  necessity  for  expenidTe  wharves,  the  conatructian  of 
which  must  have  occujiied  the  little  community  for  months,  to  the 
neglect  of  more  immediately  pi'essing  wants. 


The  Governor's  choice  of  the  site  of  tlie  present  metrojiolis  of 
AiistraJasiu  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  an  apparently  peren- 
nial stream  of  the  purest  water  whs  found  discharging  itself  into  a 
lieautiful  sandy  cove  about  six  miles  from  the  entrance,  which  was 
named  Sydney  Cove,  in  honour  of  the  statesman  under  whose 
auspices  the  enterprise  had  been  undertaken.  Before  finally 
deciding  on  tliis  site,  Captain  Phillip  spent  three  dajs  in  exploring 
tlie  various  bays,  but  was  confirmed  in  his  original  choice  by  the 
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ikct  that  no  such  gtream  of  water  had  been  fouml  elsewhere,  though 
in  other  respects  numerous  positions  e<|uaJly  eligible  prcsenteiJ 
themselves. 

Returning  in i mediately  to  Botany,  [i reparations  were  made  for  iJiPiroui 
bringing  the  colony  round  to  Sydney  Cove,  when  as  the  fleet 
-were  standing  out  of  the  bay  on  interesting  incident  occurred. 
Two  strange  vessels  evidently  making  for  the  entrance  were  dis- 
cerned in  the  offing.  Captain  Phillip  went  oot  in  the  "  Supply"  to 
meel  the  strangers,  and  discovered  them  to  be  a  French  exploring 
expedition,  conKisting  of  the  frigates  "  Astrolabe  "  and  "  Boussole," 
commanded  by  Jean  Francois  Galaup,  Comt«  de  la  Pirouse.  After 
an  interchange  of  courtesies,  the  French  were  left  to  refresh  and 
refit  in  Botany  Bay.  They  Ktaycil  there  till  March,  1788,  and 
buried  one  of  their  company  on  shore — Father  le  Eeceveur,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  the  naturalist  of  tlie  Expedition,  who  died  of 
nfoonds  received  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  the  South 
Seas.  His  tomb  is  still  extant  at  La  F^rouse,  near  the  north 
bead  of  Botany  Bay,  where  aha  a  monument  was  placed,  in  the 
year  1825,  to  the  memory  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
who  was  shipwrecked  and  whoso  crew  were  murdered  on  the 
S&nta  Cruz  Islands.  The  monument  was  erected  by  Messrs.  De 
Bougainville  and  Ducampii^r,  commanding  the  French  war  vessels, 
"Thitia"  and  "  Esjj^rance,"  then  lying  in  Port  Jackson. 

On   Captain    Phillip's    arrival   in    Sydney    Harbour,    on    the  Foundstion  oi 

'  "^  ■■        ^  '  the  Cotooy. 

memorable  2Gth  January,  1788,  the  ships  anchored  in  the  Cove, 

^^_  uid  preparations  were  at  once  made  for  landing   the  colonists. 

^^■The  cleai-ing  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  along  the  hanks  of 

^^Vtbe  little  stream,  was  commence<l,  and  when  a  sulhciont  space  had 

thus  U'en  obtained  a  flagstaff  was  erected,  and  tlie  Union  Jack  run 

up.    Aft«r  the  firing  of  three  volleys  by  the  marines,  the  Governor 

rend  his  commission,  and  addressed  words  of  counsel,  warning, 

^K^   And  encouragement  to  the  prisoners,  the  ceremony  closing  with 

^H  ^Deral  festivity.     Arduous  labour  succeeded  this  scene,  for  it 
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was  well  understood  that  unless  tlie  settJei's  could  in  some  way  raise 
supplies  for  tLomaelvea,  the  existence  of  the  Colony  would  bo 
precarious,  as  the  store  of  provisions  in  tiieiv  posseBsion  waa 
calculated  to  lust  only  a  very  short  time. 

Accordingly  ground  was  cleared  at  the  head  of  Farm  Coie, 
ailjoiuing  the  settlement,  and  an  attempt  made  to  mise  wheat,  but 
time  has  shown  that  the  soil  in  the  iiiime<tiat>o  neighbourhood 
of  Sydney  is  not  suited  to  the  cultiTation  of  this  cereal,  and  even  if 
a  good  crop  had  been  obtained  the  colonists  must  liave  starved  whilo 
it  was  maturing.  As  it  was,  no  food  worth  mentioning  was  obtained 
front  the  land,  and  the  little  community  was  on  the  brink  o£ 
starvation,  when  a  ship  arrived  with  another  batch  of  colonists, 
but  witliout  stores.  This  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  where- 
upon the  Goveraor  sent  the  "  Siriua  "  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
the  "  Supply"  to  Batavia,  to  pi-ocure  provisions,  which  could  only 
be  obtained  in  insufficient  (juanlity,  bo  that  in  a  few  weeks  after 
their  return  the  state  of  alTairs  became  as  bad  as  before,  and 
Ktar^'ation  again  staved  the  Colony  in  the  face.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, everyone,  including  the  Governor  himself,  was  placed 
on  short  allowance,  and  even  the  sheep  and  catlle  which  had  been 
reserved  for  breeding  purposes  were  killed  for  fooil.  In  this 
tt-spect  of  alfairs  the  Governor  bethought  himself  of  Norfolk 
Island,  whither,  shortly  after  his  arrivul,  he  had  sent  Lieutenanl> 
Philip  Gidley  King,  of  the  "  Sirius,"  to  establish  a  branch  colony, 
A  detachment,  therefore,  of  200  convicts,  with  a  guard  of  seventy 
marines,  was  despatched  to  the  island.  On  arriving  there  they 
found  that  King  and  his  men  had  cleared  a  considerable  portio 
of  land,  and  had  succeeded  in  raising  an  abundant  crop.  But  the 
"  Sirius,"  in  which  the  new  detachment  sailed,  was  wrecked 
reef  oJT  the  island,  so  that  no  supplies  were  procured  thence  ok 
that  time, 

When  the  prospects  of  the  settlement  al  Sydney  Cove  had 
reached  their  gloomiest,  the  "  Second  Fleet,"  cansisting  of  three 
stoi-c-ships,  arrived,  and  snatched  the  Colony  from  the  very  brink 


SECOND   FLEET  AURIVES. 

t  deatructioa  by  famine.     TLia  tided  over  tlie  dilHculty,  and  bo 
I  privation  of  food  was  never  again  experienced,     Fresli 
fficulties,  however,  beset  the  seltlei'a  by  the  anival  of  some  ship- 
ids  of  immigrants,  most  of  whom  wei-e  in  a  sick  and  dying 
mdition.     Of  1,700  men  and  women  wlig  had  been  embarked, 
I  died  on  tfie  voyage,  and  several  hundred  more  were  found 
ri  extremis  on  arrival.     In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  the 
Lor's  responsibilitieB  were  further  increased  by  the  attempts 
if  some  of  the  prisoners  to  escape  from  the  Colony.     Some  took 
D  the  bush,  others  stole  boats  and  put  to  eea,  intending  to  reacli 
e  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     Daring  as  this  latter 
mpt  may  appear,  in  one  instance  it  was  succeRsful ;  two  men 
,  in  an  o|>eD  boat,  succeeding  in  reaching  Timor,  where 
^ey    were   imprisoned  and  sent   back    to   Sydney   on   the   tirst 
portunity,     Many   attempts    were   niaile   to  escape   from   the 
ment  by  land,  the  ignorance  of  the  convicts  being  such  that 
f  illHigined  they  could  walk  overland  to  China,  and  not  a  fi>w 
n  the  bush  in  the  attempt. 


Governor  Phillip's  health  gave  way  under  the  care  and  anxieties  iie» 

of  bis  office,  and  in  ITJ'l  lie  I'cturned  to  England,  where  in  reward 

^for  his  exertions  in  founding  the  Colony  he  received  a  pension,  and 

^Blied  at  on  ndvanceil  age.      Major  Grose  and  Captain  Paterson, 

^Bffioors  in  charge  of  the  military,  administered  the  Government  till 

^Vbe  arrival  of  his  successor.     In  1705,  Captain  Hunter,  who  after 

the  loss  of  the  "  Sirius"  had  gone  to  England,  arrived  as  the 

second  Governor.    With  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter  alfairs  took 

ft  new  turn.     He  brought  out  a  number  of  free  settlers,  mostly 

forming  men  ;  and  some  fine  alluvial  land  having  been  discovered 

on  the  banks  of  the  Kawkcsbury,  farming  was  successfully  started, 

and  in  a  short  time  more  than  6,000  acres  were  under  crops  of  wheat 

and  maixe.     The  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  were  for  a  time 

unsuccessful,  but  in  lT9(i  a  herd  of  sixty  head  was  discovered  at 

"  Cowpastures,"  near  Camden.     These  were  the  produce  of 

me  cattlo  which  had  strayed  from  the  settlement  several  years 
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before.  Though  their  quality  was  found  to  have  deteriorated,- 
they  were  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  live  stock  of  the  settle- 
ment.  In  1800,  when  Captain  Hunter  left  the  Colony,  the  popu- 
lation was  over  6,000  ;  attempts  had  been  mode  to  penetrate  the 
interior,  but  without  Bucceaa  ;  the  Hunter  River  and  its  coal- 
mines had  been  discovered,  and  the  mines  were  being  worked  by 
a  detachment  of  prisonera ;  the  city  of  NewciiBtle  had  been 
founded,  and  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  a  military  body 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  Colony  (the  first  detnohments  of  which 
had  arrived  in  1790),  formed  an  efficient  garrison,  and  guard  over 
the  more  refractory  prisoners.  During  Governor  Hunter's  term 
of  oi&ce  Bass  and  Flinders  minutely  examined  the  coast  to  the 
south  of  Sydney,  in  a  small  boat  only  nine  feet  overall  ;  and  the 
former  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  bis  name,  thus  proving 
Tasmania  to  )>e  an  island,  and  not  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  as  previously  aupposed. 

The  next  Governor  was  Philip  Gidley  King,  jireviousiy  men- 
tioned as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  "  SJriua,"  who  was  despatched  by 
Phillip  to  found  e.  settlement  on  Norfolk  Island.  Though  all 
fears  of  famine  had  now  disappeared,  Governor  King  soon  found 
himself  involved  in  difficulties  of  a  scarcely  less  distreaaing  nature. 
To  explain  these  ib  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  constitntion 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Thia  body  had  lieen  specially 
raised  for  service  in  the  Colony,  the  officers  of  the  King's  regi- 
ments not  unnaturally  objecting  to  be  sent  to  such  a  far  distant 
settlement,  where  they  knew  that  they  would  find  no  intellectual 

;upation,  and  where  their  sole  work  would  consist  in  acting 
as  a  ]irison  gtiard  on  a  large  scale,  or,  at  most,  in  making  a 
few  raids,  in  alleged  reprisal  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  much  ill-used, 
and  often  sorely-provoked  aboriginals.  As  a  military  guard  of 
•  sort  was  necessary  this  coipa  was  raised,  and  a  few  enter- 
prising spirits— many  of  whom  had  never  sen-ed  before — were 
induced  to  accept  commissions,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  grants 
land  and  making  their  fortunes  in  the  Colony.     Unfortunately, 
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readiest  means  to  this  end  -was  found  iu  the  import  trade ;  and  TniSc  in 

■*  - —    —"    in  great  request,  the   officers  of  the    New   South 

'ales  Corps  liecome  importers  of  that  spirit  iii  large  quantities, 

even  set    up    private    stills,    in   definnce  of  a   Government 

r  to  the  contrary.     Aa  an  instance  of  the  enormous  profits 

e  in  this  trade,  it  may  lie  mentioned  that  the  retail  price,  on 

arrival  of  Governor  King,  was  £2  per  gallon,  "s.  6d.  to  lOs: 

the  utmoBt  cost  to  the  importer.     To  put  a  stop  to  this  state 

of  things — in  which  the  officials  and  rulers  of  the  Colony  were  really 

doing  their  best  to  dedase   tliose  committed  to  their  charge— a 

clause  in  the  instructions  of  the  new  Governor  ran  aa  follows  : — 

"Yon  are  to  order  and  direct  that  no  spirits  be  landed  from  any 

coming  to  Port  Jackson  without  your  consent."      In  conse- 

!  of  this  order  King  proceeded  to  act  promptly,  and  when  he 

the  Colony  in  1806,  he  had  sent  away  no  less  a  quantity  than 

,484  gallons  of  spirits,  and  31,293  gallons  of  wine.     The  quantity 

which  he  allowed  to  be  landed  was  sold,  by  Iiis  order,  at  various 

prices,  the  maxiuitim  not  exceeding  10s.  per  gallon.     It  can  be 

lily  imagined  what  a  storm  such  vigoi-ous  proceedings  caused 

ing  the  importers,  and  how  embittered  the  officers  of  the  New 

loth  Wales  Corps  became  against  the  Government. 


■»,48 


•  During    King's  time   a   serious  mutiny    occurred  among  thej^'^'"'^ 

The  more  tractable  of  the  convicts  were  "assigned" 

I   servants   to  the  settlers,  and  engaged  in  working  the  farms 

[  sqn&ttages,  but  the  more  desperate  characters  were  worked 

I  the  roads,  in  chain-gangs.      A   party  of  over  300   of  these 

cliain-gang  men  was  employed  at  Castlehili,  on  the  road  between 

Farnunatta  and  Windsor.      The  men,  taking  advantage  of  the 

small  number  of  the  guard,  abandoned  their  work,  managed  to 

Eiore  tlieir  irons,  seized  about  250  stand  of  aims,  and  marched 
rards  thn  Kawkesbury,  expecting  to  be  reinforced  by  the  men 
ployed  in  that  neighlxiurhood.  Major  Jolinston,  second  in 
command  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  pui'sued  them,  however, 
with  only  twenty  men,  and  en  coming  up  with  them  charged  with 


Giich  gallantry  and  precipitation  that  tbe  mutineers  were  fain  to 
lay  down  tlieir  arms  and  beg  for  mercy.  Thi-ee  or  four  of  the 
ringU-aders  were  afterwards  hanged,  and  the  rpst  were  permitted 
to  return  to  tlieif  duty  on  undertaking  to  be  of  gooil  conduct  for 
the  future. 

An  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Colony  also  took 
place  under  the  admin isti-atioii  of  Governor  King.  This  was  the 
initiation  of  wool-growing,  John  Macartlkur,  who  had  held  a 
commission  as  captain  in  the  New  South  Wales  Coi-pa,  procured, 
by  gi-eat  troulile  and  perseverance,  some  Spanish  merinos,  and, 
having  ohtiiineil  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land  ncrosa  the  Cow- 
pastui-e  River,  which  estate  he  named  "  Camden",  commenced  the 
growth  of  wool  oil  a  large  scale.  In  a  short  time  he  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  amass  a  considerable  fortune,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Colony  generally,  as  well  as  liis  own  personal  advantage.  In  spita 
of  those  encouraging  events  Governor  King  wan  so  worn  out  with 
the  conflicts  caused  by  his  endeavours  to  suppress  the  rum  traffic, 
and  in  sueli  constant  collision  with  the  officers  of  thfi  New  8outh 
Wales  Corps  on  that  account,  that  he  seized  the  iirst  opportunity 
of  leaving  the  Colony,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Government  in 
in  1806,  by  William  Bligh,  a  pOBt^^ptaiu  in  the  navy. 

ii-  Governor  liligh  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  His  wonder- 
ful voyage  after  the  Mutiny  of  the  "  Bounty"  Iiad  caaat<d  the 
Imperial  Government  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  conduct, 
as  well  as  his  courage  and  determination.  His  sen-ices  were 
numerouB,  and  he  had  been  publicly  thanked  by  Lord  Nelson,  after 
the  bom  bard  in  on  t  of  Ckijienhageu,  for  the  gnllanti'y  and  skill  which 
he  displayed  on  that  occasion.  Hence  lie  was  selected  as  a  fit 
man  to  crush  the  clique  of  officers  engaged  in  the  rura  traffic,  and 
to  purify  official  life  in  the  Colony.  King  had  been  only  partially 
succeasf  ul  in  this  direction,  and  the  Home  Government,  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  been  too  weak,  or  ot  least  not  physically  able  to  put  down 
the  traffic,  gave  the  strictest  instructions  to  Captain  Bligh  to  stop 
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e  trade  in  spirits,  At-cordingly  in  March,  1806,  he  issued  the 
ving  general  order  ; — "  Ilia  Excellency  the  Governor  laments 
to  find  by  his  late  visit  througli  the  Colony  that  the  most  cala- 
mitous evils  have  heen  produced  by  persons  bartering,  or  paying, 
^irita  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  general, 
in<l  to  lubourein  for  their  hire  ;  such  proceedings  depressing  the 
idiistrioiiB  and  depriving  the  settlers  of  their  comforts.  In  order, 
to  remedy  these  grievous  complaints,  and  to  relievo 
I  inhabitants,  who  have  suirered  by  the  ti-affic,  he  feels  it 
la  duty  to  put  a  total  stop  to  this  barter  in  future,  and  to  prohibit 
Be  exchange  of  spirits  or  other  liijuors  as  payment  for  gi'ain, 
,1  food,  wearing  apparel,  or  any  other  commodity  whatsoovei', 
p  &1I  descriptions  of  persons  in  the  Colony  and  its  dependencies." 


^rhis  order  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  to  what  fearful  lengths 
urn  currency  "  had  been  canieil.  Naturally  it  would 
tove  been  expected  that  all  respectable  people,  the  military  and 
B-military  especially,  would  have  joined  the  Governor  heai*t  and 
a  his  eSbrts  to  ])ub  a  stop  to  the  traffic,  and  induce  a  morn 
healthy  state  of  things,  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
Htruggle  in  respect  to  the  illicit  trade  continued  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  Bligh's  governorship. 


\  Other  matters  embittered  the  relations  between  the  Governor  ^■' 
A  the  colonists,  ami  in  these  Bligh  was  not  so  obviously  in  the  ^^ 
^t  as  in  his  attempt  to  put  down  the  contvaband  traffic  in  "" 
The  contest  reached  its  climax  on  the  arrest  of  John 
hur,  whose  efforts  to  promote  the  growth  of  wool  have  heen 
pnded  to.     How  this  gentleman  became  specially  obnoxious  to 
»  Governor  does  not  appear,   but  it  is  certain  that  he   was 
ected  as  a  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  the  rest,  and  matters  were 
wght  to  a  crisis  in  the  following  manner,  though  the  immediate 
Kumstances  of  his  prosecution  had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
r  of  spirits.     Mr.  Macarthur  had  been  part  owner  of  a  vessel 
Mt  trftded  to  Tahiti  for  salt  pork,  and  other  articles,  for  tiie 
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supply  of  the  Colony.     At  a  time  when  this  vessel  woa  lying  in 
Port  Jackson,  it  seems  that  he  received  a  Eummona  from   Mr. 
Atkina,  the  Judge  Advocate — -that  is,  Chief  Justice — to  appea*  J 
before  bim  to  answer  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  en 
vessel  of  witliholding  from  them  their  wages,  in  consetjuence  c 
■which  they  alleged  that  they  had  heen  compelled  to  hreak  tbro 
the  port  ordei-s,  by  coining  on  shore  without  special  order, 
this  Macarthur  returned  an  answer  in  writing,  explanatory  o 
hb  conduct  in  the  matter,  but  did  not  obey  the  summons  by  appeiwfl 
ing  in  person.     This  was  construed  to  be  an  act  of  contumacy^ 
which  some  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  personal  resentment  toward 
the  Governor,  engeodered  by  the  latter'a  action  against  the  ' 
currency."      A  warrant  was  accordingly  iaaued  for  Macarthur'fl.i  I 
apprehension,  and  on  the  25th  January,  180S,  he  was   broughb  1 
before  the  Judge  Advocate  and  a  military  jury  of  six,  consisting  1 
of  officers  of  the  New  South  WiOes  Corps— such  being  at  the  tim 
the  composition  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony.     Mr.  Mao-  J 
arthur  objected  to  the  Judge  Advocate  sitting  on  his  trial,  i 
ground  that  he  bore  him  personal  ilhfeeling,  for  which  aiisert 
it  would  appear  that  tliere  was  valid  foundation,  especially  ( 
Atkins's  adviser  throughout  the  whole  proceedings  was  one  Georg 
Crossley,  a  transported  attorney,  who  is  known  to  have  been  i 
enemy    of  Macarthur,     Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  Judge  Advt 
refused  to  abdicate  his  position,  and  the  Governor  declined  tol 
supersede  him  (for  which,  indet^d,  he  had  no  uulhority,  Atkiiw' 
having  been  appointed  by  the  home  Government).    At  this  juncture 
tlie  Governor  summoned  the  six  officers  to  his  piTseuce,  to  esplttiii 
tht^ir  conduct  in  aupporttng  Macarthur's  protest  and  refusing  to 
sit  with  the  Judge  Advocate,  but  they  dtclmeil  to  ol>ey      The 
Governor  also  sent  several  times  during  the  iie\t  day  to  itfajtw  J 
Johnston,  the  Commaudnnt,  at  his  residence  at  Annandale,  asking^A 
him  to  come  and  confer  with  him  os  to  the  conduct  of  hia  subovv  J 
dinatcs.     That  gentleman,  however,  declined  to   come  to  tow; 
on  the  plea  of  ill-health.     Tliin  was  an  evident  faubterfiige,  fori 
between  C  and  7  p.m.  on  the  some  day  (the  \iini\ersa 
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tdation  of  the  Colony)  ke  suddenly  made  Lis  appeariince  in  the 
Square,  where,  if  wo  may  believe  his  Btatement,  he  found 
'erything  in  a  state  of  feiTucnt  and  confit&ion,  and  hiinaelf  heset 
ith  the  clamours  of  a  number  of  the  leading  iiihabi taints,  civil  as 
military,  calling  upon  him   to  put  the  Governor  under 
;st,  which  he  accoi'ilingly  did  in  the  following  manner.     He  Djiwtfiion 
-ched  at  the  head  of  Lis  regiment,  with  druma  beating  and 
ire   flying,    to  Government   House,  and  the  Governor  was 
in  close  coiitinemcut  in  Lis  own  residence.     Johnston  iLere- 
i  assumed  the  Government,  Ids  lirst  act  being  to  suspend  the 
[e  Advocate,  the  Commissary,  the  Provoat-marshal,  the  Chap- 
and  other  principal  officials,  and  to  appoint  others  to  act  in 
'  place.    Major  Johnston  continued  to  administer  the  Govern- 
ment till  his  Lieuteuant-Culonel  (Foveaux)  superseded  Lim,  as  tha 
senior  oflicer   ia  the  Colony,  and  eventually   Colonel   Paterson 
came  from  Tasmania  and  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.     Both 
those   otlicora  approved   Johnston's   proceedings,   but   the  latter 
set  Bligh  at  liberty  on  condition  of  his  proceeding  straight  to 
England,  in  a  vessel  which  was  then  ready  Lo  sail.    Eligh  promised 
to  do  so,  but  called  at  Tasmania  on  Lis  way,  where  the  military 
authorities  attempted  to  detain  him.     He  escaped  their  hands, 
.and  reached  England  in  sufety,  where  the  Government  were  much 
irned  at  hia  account  of  the  proceedings  in  New  South  Wales. 
of  the  aflair  Lad  reached  England  previously,  however,  and 
icutenant-Colouel  Macquarie  was  on  his  way  out  as  Governor. 
His  instructions  were  to  reinstate  Governor  Bligh  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  assume  the  government  himself,  and  to  send  John-  Johiwton  t 
8ton  Lome  under  close  arrest.    Bligh  could  not  be  reinstated,  as  he  M«ti[iL 
had  left  Sydney  ;  bo  Macquorie's  Grst  net  was  to  arrest  Major  JoLu- 
stoo,  who  was  subsequently  tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced 
tie  ctuLiered,  the  Prince  Regent,  in  a  minute  appended  to  tLo 
ings  remarking  the  leniency  of  the  sentence,  and  distinctly 
itin^  that  it  was  not  to  bo  drawn  into  a  precedent.     Johnston 
lis  returned  to  the  Colony,   and  died  at  his  estate  at 
idale. 


^—Vidn 
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With  the  arrival  of  Governor  Macquarie,  the  Colony  entered 
on  a  stage  of  decided  progrees.  The  final  aljolition  of  the  traffic 
in  rum  waa  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  morals  of 
the  population.  Schools  were  establiehed,  and  the  children,  who 
hitherto  had  grown  up  in  total  ignorance,  were  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  instructed  in  useful  handicrafts.  An  impetus  waa  ^ven 
to  exploration,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers  in  the  bush  were 
much  improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  Governor  during  the  annual 
tours  which  he  made  through  the  Colony.  Churches  and  public 
buildings  were  erected,  asylums  were  founded,  and  altogether  a 
better  tone  was  given  to  society  by  the  exertions  of  this  philan- 
thropic governor,  ably  seconded  by  the  endeavours  of  his  high- 
minded  wife  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  aex  and  the  children 
in  the  Colony.  Among  the  many  beneficial  works  undertaken  by 
Macqnarie,  by  far  the  most  important  was  the  road  over  the 
Mountains,  via  Lapstone  Hill  and  Mount  Victoria,  to  Bathurat. 
After  many  attempts  to  penetrate  the  Coast  Range,  it  was  at 
last  successfully  crossed  ic  T8I3  by  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and 
LawBon,  names  memorable  in  tho  annals  of  the  Colony.  An 
account  of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  another  place. 


Another  distinguishing  part  of  Governor  Macquarie's  policy, 
which  was  almost  as  beneficial  as  his  efforts  to  instruct  tho  popu- 
lation in  religion  and  morality,  and  to  open  up  the  country,  was 
the  favour  with  which  he  treated  the  "emancipists,"  that  is, 
prisoners  who  had  become  free  by  serving  out  their  sentences. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of  those  transported 
had  been  guilty  of  petty  offences  only,  or  of  acts  which  would 
not  in  these  days  be  deemed  offences  at  all,  tlie  Governor's 
determination  to  give  every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  official 
recognition  to  emancipists  must  be  strongly  commended.  To 
transport  a  peraon  for  a  petty  offence,  to  ostracise  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  to  extend  the  social  ignominy  to  his  children 
was  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  ;  and  Glovemor  Macquarie, 
as  a  humane  man,  set  his  face  against  it  accordingly.     He  also 
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Bhowe<l  a  largeuese  of  tniad  iu  religious  mutterti,  in  advance  of 

public  opinion,  by  removing,  aa  fivr  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  religiona 

L^aitbilities  under  wbich  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  colonists  laboured. 

W     In  1821,  after  a  longur  term  of  office  than  has  been  allotted  to 

any  GrOTemor  either  befoi-e  or  since,  "  L.  Macquarie,  Esq.,"  as  be 

modestly  styles  himself  in  the  inscriiitioiis  on  the  public  buildings 

lie  erected — discarding  the  prestige  attacliing  to  his  military  rank — 

ft  the  Colony,  to  the  i-egret  of  the  entire  iwpnlation,  nud  was 

3  by  Sir  Thomae  Brisbane. 

I  The  nevf  Governor  trod  in  the  steps  of  liis  predecessor.  He  ^fj 
rried  on  the  work  of  exjiloration,  and  in  1823  despatched  Mr. 
htley  (the  Surveyor-Genera])  to  survey  Sforeton  Bay,  Port  Curtis, 
d  other  parts  of  the  nortli-eastern  coiwt-Une.  Oxley  discovered 
lb  river  debouchiug  mto  Sloreton  Bay,  which  he  named  after  the 
lovemor,  and  a  town  wua  founded  on  its  banks,  also  named 
isbane,  which  has  become  the  capital  of  the  Colony  of  QueeoA- 
The  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  Rivers  were  discovered 
>on  afterwards  by  IIovoll  and  Hume,  who  had  formed  an 
aploriog  party  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor.  The  immi- 
KtioD  of  free  settlers  wa^  much  encouraged  by  Sir  Thomas 
liabaiip,  the  result  being  the  ari'ival  of  numbers  of  young  men, 
Miy  possessing  tapital,  who  became  squatters,  and  soon  wrought 
important  change  in  the  Colony,  by  causing  the  costly 
loveniment  farms  to  be  farokon  up,  The  wantn  of  the  com- 
ninity  were  consequently  supplied  better  and  cheaper  by 
firato  enterprise.  A  censorship  of  the  press,  wliioh  bad  been 
Irictly  onforcetl  up  to  this  time,  was  abolished  by  Governor 
libane,  by  proclamation  dated  lOth  October,  1824.  Trial  by  ininBiucedu' 
f  wa.t  introduced  about  the  same  jieriod,  by  which  the  privi- 
s  of  being  tried  by  hia  peers  was  extended  to  every  man,  the 
8  to  the  judge  before  that  time  having  been  chosen  exclu- 
rely  from  officers  in  the  army.  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  the  first 
Siief  JuBtice,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  this  great 
ibd  salutary  change  in  the  administration  of  the  law.     The  lirst 
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nonnally  constituted  jury  aat  at  the  Noveiabpr  Quarter  Sessiona 
of  1824,      An  Act  had  also  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Pariift- 
ment,  in  1823,  which  conferred  another  most  important  privilega 
on  the  Colony.      It  was  pro%"ided  tliat  the  Govavnor  should  noi 
nste  a  Legislative  Council  of  aevon  members,  by  whose  advice 
■was  to  be  guided,      Previoualy  to  the  appointment  of  this  Cour 
the  Governor  had  been  virtually  absolute  in  his  power,  the  only 
check  upon  it  being  the  ptihlic  opinion  of  the  colonists  and  the 
authority  of  the  British  Government,  as  represented  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies.     This  Council  of  Seven  was  really 
the  nucleus  around  which  have  gathered  our  present  Cottstitution, 
and  tlie  liberties  we  now  possess.     It  was  the  first  step,  in  which, 
says  the  proverb,  aU  the  difficulty  consists;  and  yet  it  was  only  after 
much  agitation  that  even  this  modicum  of  justice  was  conceded. 


Tlie  nest  Governor  was  Sir  Ealph  Darling,  who,  finding  the 
Colony  in  the  state  of  progress  above  descriheil,  by  a  series  of 
blunders  nearly  succeeded  in  marring  tlie  Iwneficial  result  of 
the  efforts  of  his  predeces-sors.  Arriving  in  Sydney  in  1825,  ha 
soon  becamo  involved  in  very  serious  disputes  with  the  colonista 
and  the  press.  In  order  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  the  latter,  a 
number  of  Acts  were  passed  by  the  Council,  which  had  the  effect 
of  stiQing  obnoxious  comments  for  the  time.  One  good  result 
■which  sprang  indirectly  from  these  arbitrary  acts  was  the  enlarge- 
ment, in  1828,  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  seven  to  fifteen 
members.  The  "  Bushranging  Act"  was  passed  by  this  Council, 
to  put  down  what  had  become  a  prevalent  nuisance  j  gangs  of' 
escaped  prisoners  infesting  the  principal  roads  and  robbing  all- 
comers without  distinction. 

The  irork  of  exploration  made  some  progress  in  Govt 
Darling's  time,  the  famous  journeys  of  Captain  Charles  Bturt' 
being  undertaken  under  Lis  sanction.  Other  explorers  were  Allan 
Cunningham,  Hume,  and  George  Macleay,  son  of  Alexander 
Sladeay,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  that  day. 


FfiESCH   SETTLEMENT  SUSFECTED. 

a  Htrongly  suspected  at  this  time  th&t  tlie  French  ha.d  an  Si 

a  of  forming  settlements  in  Aiistrnlia.    French  ships  constantly  m 

pearcd  off  the  coast,  ostejisibly  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 

laking  geographical  discoveries,  but,  as  was  believed,  to  found 

k  colony  in  any  Australian  territory  wiiicli  they  might  find  un- 

n:upictL     To  frustrate  this  suspucted  design  Darling  despatched 

Itwo  expeditions,  in  1826,  to  King  George's  Sound  ttnd  to  Western 

'  Port,  in  which  neighbourhood  it  was  sunniaed  the  French  were 

hovEiring.     To  show  that  there  whs  cause  for  these  tears,  chimerical 

as  tliey  may  now  appear,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  Governor'a 

instruotioua  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  expeditions.    Ho  says ; — 

"Should  you  find  the  French  already  in  occupation,  you   will, 

notwithstauding,  land  the  troops,  and  signify  to  the  Freuchn^en 

■tiiat  tlieir  continuance  with  any  view  to  establishing  themselves, 

ir  colonization,  will  be  considered  an  unjustifiable  intrusion  on  his 

Sritaonic  Majesty's  possessions,"     No  Frenchmen,  however,  wcro 

mnd  at  either  of  the  places  in  question,  but  settlements  were 

tdeabboth  places,  and  also  at  Swan  River,  in  Western  Australia. 

n  Govenior  Darling  left  the  Colony  in  1831,  much  progress 

1  been  achieved,  in  spite  of  the  newspaper  war,  and  his  personal 

mpopiilari'y,  for  the  population  had  reached  over  51,000  for  the 

Hole  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  value  of  the  total  exports  was 

£500, 000. 


■  The  unpopularity  of  Governor  Darling  gave  a  factitious  advan-  ^ 

9  to  his  Buecessor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  even  before  his  sterling 

klitjes  bad  become  known.      Sir  Richard  Bourke  may  be  said 

e  been  the  real  founder  of  our  present  free  institutions,  as, 

pUtT  bis  rule,  tlie  foundations  of  the  constitution  we  now  enjoy 

e  well  and  firndy  laid,  on  the  solid  basis  of  full  and  equal  rights 

OM,  whatever  their  sect  or  belief,  and  whether  "emancipist"  or 

^nally  free.      Immigrants  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers, 

t  policy  of  assisted  immigration,  which  was   then   first 

oimencod.     The  first  Tote  in  aid  of  immigration  was  mode  by 

>  legislative  Council  at  Bourke's  suggestion,  and  the  Home 
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^^  agrici 

^1  and  a 


Govemnient  doubled  tlie  amount  given  by  the  Colony.  Under 
that  system  the  first  batches  of  immigronta  to  arrive  were  fifty 
young  women  from  an  orphan  school  in  Cork,  and  fifty-nine 
meclianica  from  Scotland,  whom  the  Eev.  Dr.  Lang  introduced  to 

aid  him  in  building  the  Australian  College. 

But  the  great  achievement  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  reign  was 

the  establishment  of  religious  equality,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
monopoly  of  Governraent  aid  enjoyed  by  one  communion.  For 
his  services  in  the  cf-use  of  liberty,  in  this  and  other  inatancea,  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  aft«r  hia  departure— which  took  place  in 
I  I85T,  twelvemonths  after  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act — to  erect  a 
^  statue  of  him  in  Sydney.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Westmacott  was  com- 
missioned to  design  a  tigure  of  Sir  Richard  in  bronze,  which, 
together  with  a  granite  pedestal,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1842.  It  i 
was  erected  where  it  now  stands,  at  the  Macquarie-street  entrance  J 
to  the  Domain,  opposite  to  the  Public  Library,  and  was  unveiled 
on  the  11  tb  April,  1842.  A  general  holiday  was  proclaimetl  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  assemblage  was  the  most  numerons  which  had 
B.  up  to  that  time  gathered,  lor  any  purpose,  in  the  metropolis.  The 
succeeding  Governor,  Sir  George  Gipps,  delivered  a  speech, 
laudatory  of  hia  predecessor,  in  whose  steps  he  said  he  was 
resolved  to  tread.  This  was  the  Brst  statue  ever  set  up  in  Austra- 
lia, it  was  no  more  than  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the 
Governor,  and  serves  even  now  as  «  reminder  of  the  new  order 
of  things  which  he  introduced. 

Free  grants  of  land  were  abolished  at  this  time.  Ail  land  la  I 
tlie  settled  districts  was  put  up  to  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  5s.  J 
per  acre,  except  in  the  Port  Phillip  district,  where  £1  per  acre  was  J 
fixed  as  the  lowest  price,  on  account  of  the  fitness  of  the  land  for  I 
agriculture.  Beyond  the  settled  districts  the  rmis  of  the  squatters, 
whose  boundaries  had  hitherto  been  undefined,  were  marked  out, 
and  a  small  rent  charged,  in  return  for  a  jiartial  fixity  of  tenure,  tba  J 
squatters  having  previously  been  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  any  time.  ; 


The  famous  expeditions  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  LodsirThomi 
snceeeded  Oxley  as  Surveyor-General,  were  undertaken  duiing  upiontio 
Bourke'8  tenure  of  office.  Tlie  first  was  to  the  north,  as  far  as 
Liverpool  Plains;  in  the  second,  the  country  between  the  Bogan 
and  the  Maciiuarie  was  surveyed  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  course  of 
the  Darling  was  traced,  from  its  source  to  ite  junction  with  the 
Murray.  In  the  fourtli  MitcLoH  disoovered  the  rich  lands  of 
Victoria,  which  so  enrajitured  him  that  he  named  the  country 
Australia  Feliit. 


The  reign  of  Sir  George  Gipps  was  marked  hy  the  alwlitioa  of  ti 
tation.  Tlte  system  of  assigning  convicts  as  servants  to 
lie  aettlera  had  ceased  in  1838,  and  transportation  itxelf  was 
shed  hy  on  Order  in  Council  in  1840,  though  on  attempt  woa 
B  it  nine  years  later,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
Ifren  in  due  course.  The  great  event  o£  Governor  Gipps's  time 
a  undoubtedly  the  introduction  of  a  new  Constitution,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council  composed  of  thirty-six 
menibers,  twelve  of  whom  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  remainder  elected  by  those  who  were  placed  on  the 
electoral  roll,  a  small  property  i]ualificntion  being  required.  The 
new  Cooncil  met  on  lat  August,  1643. 


SSS" 


A.  great  commercial  crisis  followed  soon  after  the  introduction  a 
_oi  tlw  new  Constitution,  bo  that  the  subject  of  paramount  impor- 
I  wliich  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  tlie 
J  condition  of  the  Colony.  The  cessation  of  transportation 
[,  of  course,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  large  sums  of  British 
ney,  which  used  to  he  spent  on  public  works  and  in  maintaining 
■  prison  establishments,  and  the  military  necessary  to  guard 
;  and  much  distress  was  also  caused  hy  an  unwise  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  land  lawa 
The  commercial  depression  which  supervened  was  very  serioua 

E  price  of  land  and  stock  came  down  to  zero.     Sellers  were 
y,  but  buyers  were  few.     The  price  of  sheep  fell  in  the  most 
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Mr.  O'Bri. 


I,  who 


one  EhUIing  [ler  Iieatl  being  a  common  pri 

L  the  YsBS  District,  at  Icjigth  hit  ] 


a  sheep  for  tallow,  for  which  at  I 


upon  the  happy  idea  of  boilin 

the  time  there  was  a  good  market  in  Europe  ;  and  the  prit-e 

sheep  was  thus  raised  to  tlirce  shillings  or  four  shilljnga 

five  ahillingH'  or  sis  shilhngs'  worth  of  tallow  being  ohtainable  by  1 

the  process  of  boiling-down.      A  great  many  failures  occurred  J 

alwut  this  time,  the  most  striking  being  that  of  the  Bunk  o£  I 

Australia,  the  liability  of  whose  shareholders  was  unlimited. 


The  Legislative  Council,  imagining  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  Colony  was  threatened  by  the  state  of  things  prevailing,  sought 
to  "  avert  ruin  " — to  use  their  own  expression — by  "  pledging  the 
public  credit,"  but  the  Goveruoi-  refused  the  Royal  assent  to 
the  Bill  passed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
issue  Treasury  Bills,  hut  the  Council  would  not  entertain  the 
idea.  The  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Australia  brought  affairs  to  s 
crisis,  and  it  was  proposed  to  relieve  the  shareholders  of  their 
liability  by  a  Bill  empowering  the  bank  to  dispose  of  its  assets  by 
a  public  lottery.  No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  lotteries  in 
general,  but  it  was  contended  that  if  the  goods  of  proprietors  of 
the  bank  were  seized  under  executions,  the  bailiff  would  be  seea 
in  possession  of  one  house  in  ten  in  Sydney,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  a  panic,  which  would  annihilate  the  value  of  property. 
Under  pressure  o£  such  an  argument  as  this  the  "  Lottery  Bill 
passed,  but  was  disallowed  by  the  Home  authorities.  The 
of  the  case  was  bo  urgent,  however,  that  tlie  lottery  took  places 
and  was  successfully  completed  before  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  could  interfere  to  prevent  it.  Desperate  diseases  require 
desperate  remedies,  and  the  lottery  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  main 
beneficial 


ea 
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The  first  agitation  for  the  separation  of  the  Port  Phillip 
district,  and  its  fonnation  into  a  separate  colony,  took  place 
towards  the  close   of   Governor  Gipps's  !id ministration,  and 


J 
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r 


olaims  of  tlie  traBS-Murray  resiileata  to  govern  themselves  were 
nbly  advocated  by  Dr.  Lung,  one  of  the  six  membera  returned 
'}iole  of  the  prewnt  Colony  of  Victoiia.  It  must  be 
raembereJ,  however,  that  the  entire  population  of  what  is  now 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  did  not  exceed 
150,000,  of  which  the  Port  Phillip  district  coutribnteil  only 
30,000.  Thpir  distance  from  the  seat  of  Government,  ueverthe- 
Imb,  justified  their  demand  for  sppai'ation,  which  was  ultimately 
ifiOaceded  in  1851,  to  their  great  permanent  benefit. 


Sir  George  Gipps  won  succeeded  aa  Governor  by  Sir  Charles  at 
Augustus  Fitzroy,  in  whose  tenure  of  office  occurred  several  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Australia.  These,  in  the 
order  of  tlieir  happening,  were  the  final  abolition  of  transportation 
in  1849;  the  separation  of  Victoria  in  1851  ;  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  tlie  same  year,  and  the  cstablishmont  of  Responsible 
Government  in  1855-G. 


Prisoners  hatl  ceased  to  be  sent  to  NewSontb  Wales  in  1840, but 

I  owing  to  the  great  depression  of  trade  which  prevailpd  cluring  the 
rule  of  Governor  Gipps,  station  properties,  in  1849,  so  depre- 
dated in  value  as  to  tbreaten  ruin  to  their  holders.  Many 
of  the  squatters  thought  that  a  revival  of  the  system  of  assigned 
servants  would  be  beneficial  to  their  interests,  and,  as  it  happened, 
the  Imperial  Government  wished  at  that  time  to  posses  once  more 
m  large  penal  colony.  Two  powerful  intercHts  therefore  were 
allied  in  an  effort  to  re-establish  transportation,  and  the  system  of 
ssigned  servants.  In  the  face  of  this  threatening  combination,  a 
number  of  public  meetings  were  held  in  Sydney,  and  an  over- 
whelming expression  of  popular  opinion,  most  vehemently  adverse 
Ita  the  scheme,  was  given  ;  nevertheless  the  Home  Government, 
nnder  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  persisted  in  tlieir 
endeavours  to  force  prisoners  upon  the  unwilling  inhabitants  of 
tbe  Colony.  Several  ship-loads  of  convicts  were  accordingly  sent  \ 
But,  and  the  first  place  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  land  them  Z 
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was  the  new  settlement  at  Port  Phillip,  now  the  City  of  Metboame. 
The  settlers  there,  however,  would  not  tolerate  the  proceeding, 
whereupon  the  ships  left  for  Sydney  and  Moreton  Bay,  now 
Brisbane.  One  of  the  vessels  named  the  "  Hushemy,"  coat  aiichor 
in  Port  Jackson,  and  ther«  inimeiliately  ensued  a  serious  contest 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Executive,  Immediately  on  the 
fact  Ijcconiing  publicly  known  that  the  "  Haaheiuy  "  was  off  the 
Heads  with  convicts  on  board,  the  people  of  the  metropolis  were 
la^ihed  into  a  fever  of  e:£citement,  and  a  great  public  meeting  was 
forthwith  convened  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  this 
pressing  emergency,  as  it  then  was  universally  considered.  The 
result  was  that  the  Government  saw  fit  to  forbid  the  landing 
'  of  the  prisoners  at  that  time,  not  caring  to  face  the  obloquy  and 
public  indignation  which  the  adoption  of  any  other  course  would 
certainly  have  brought  upon  them.  As,  howevei-,  the  "Hiifihemy" 
could  not  be  sent  back,  and  as  her  prisoners  could  not  per- 
manently remain  on  board,  a  compromise  waa  entered  into. 
The  following  paragraph  from  a  newspaper  of  June  19th,  18' 
will  explain  its  nature  :- — 


"All  the  convicts  will  be  removed  from  the  ship  this  morning; 
they  have  all  been  engaged.  In  addition  to  those  previously 
mentioned,  a  large  draft  was  sent  to  Parramalta,  under  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Fitagerald,  M.L.O.,  and  Jlr.  Dawson,  and  others. 
The  forty-five  men  sent  to  Moreton  Bay,  were  forwarded  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  not  being  under  ajiy  engagement,  but 
merely  sent  to  the  district  in  order  that  the  settlers  there  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  hiring  them.  All  the  rest  have  been  taken  from 
the  ship  at  the  expense  of  their  employers.  The  only  restrictions 
are  that  the  men  are  not  to  bo  landed  in  Sydney,  and  that  they 
shall  not  be  employed  in  the  county  of  Cumberland." 

The  Legislative  Council  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  action  in. 
the  matter,  and  a  resolution  was  projwsed,  to  the  effect  "  that  an 
address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  the  Order  i 


Council  which  declared  New  South  Wales  a  colony  to  ■which  Aiiti-UMiporu- 
conricte  might  be  sent  be  at  once  revoked."  The  adjournment  of 
Council  was,  however,  agreed  to  before  the  motion  could  be 
In  conse(]uence  of  this  partial  shelving  of  the  question  an 
overwhelming  public  meeting  was  held,  which  petitioned  the 
Council  to  uao  its  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  tlio  revival 
oE  transportation  in  any  form.  The  petition  in  a,  short  time 
was  signed  by  over  35,000  persons  (more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  population  of  the  metropolis).  There  was  no  resisting 
this  manifestiition  of  public  opinion,  and  the  pro-transporta- 
members  temporarily  withdrew  from  the  Council,  whei-e- 
the  motion  stated  above  was  carried  unanimously,  nnd 
uldrens  to  the  Queen  was  accordingly  transmitted.  The 
Irder  in  Council  was  revoked,  and  transportfttion  to  New  Soulh 
'ales  was  thus  absolutely  and  finally  abolished.  The  discovery 
gold,  which  shortly  followed,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Australian 
liety,  and  by  developing  tho  industry  and  wealth  of  the  country 
idered  a  return  to  the  "prison  times"  for  ever  impossible. 

Tlie  discovery  of  gold,  in  1851,  was  by  far  the  most  impoitant  Diw-ov«ye< 
incident  which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the  country.     A 
dctAile^  account  of  that  remarkable  event  will  be  found  in  its 
proper  place,  but  a  few  remarks  are  hero  ciiUed  for  as  to  the 
historical  l>earing  of  the  great  discovery. 

For  many  years  previous  to  1851  it  was  known  that  small 
quantities  of  gold  had  been  found  in  tho  Bathurat  district,  aiid  a 
colonist  ollbi'ed,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Gcoi'ge  Cipps, 
lo  conduct  tho  rJovemmcnt  surveyors  to  a  sjiot  where  he  said  gold 
existed  in  payable  quantities.  The  project  was,  however,  dis- 
couraged. The  Colony  at  tho  tinie  was  enjoying  a  period  of  great 
prosperity,  the  depression  of  previous  yeare  having  been  siiccess- 
fully  tided  over ;  and  it  was  probably  thought  unotlviaable 
by  the  authoritiex  to  disturb  the  settled  industries  of  the  Colony, 
by  tho  incitement  to  speculation  which  the  gold  fever  would 
generate. 
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A  fow  years  went  by,  and  the  recollection  of  tho  supposed  gold 
discoveries  was  still  fresh  in  men's  minda   The  prosperous  days  with 
which  Governor  Gipps'a  administration  closed  gave  place  to  lesB 
fortunatf!  times.     Wages  were  low  and  work  scarce,  when  sud- 
denly the  tale  of  the  gold  discovery  was  on  every  tongue.     In 
the  early  imrt  of  1851  nuggets  began  to  arrive  in  Sydney.     They  i 
had  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst,  and  their  inspection  t 
by  the  public  raised  a  wave  of  excitement,  which  aflect«d  all  | 
classes.     It  is  not  sui'prisiag  that  tho  ixissibility  of  amassing 
fortune  in  a  few  months — which  seemed  indisputable  from  the  I 
presence  of  so    many  specimens  of  gold — should  have  induced  I 
hundreds  of  people  of  all  ranks  to  abandon  their  employments  I 
and  set  out  for  Bathurst,  some  on  foot  carrying  their  "  swags"  on  I 
their  bocks,  and  those  who  could  command  a  little  money  riding  I 
in  waggODB  and  drays. 


On  the  2nd  May  a  Government  proclamation  was  issued,  giving  I 
the  regulations  under  which  persons  were  to  bo  pennittpd  to  e 
for  gold,  establishing  the  office  of  "  Gold  Commissioner," 
providing  for  the  issue  of  licenses.  Subsequently  a  proclamation  I 
was  issued  declaring  that  a!l  gold  found  in  nitu  was  the  property  i 
of  the  Crown,  and  a  police  magistrate  was  apjKiintcd  the  first  I 
Gold  Comraiasioncr,  with  instructions  to  organize  a  mounted  force  i 
of  ten  men,  and  to  issue  licenses  to  miners  for  the  sum  of  thirty  J 
shillings  per  month.  He  was  also  instructed  to  co-operate  with.  J 
the  ordinary  police  in  the  maint«nance  of  law  and  order,  and  wai  I 
furnished  with  authority  to  swear  in  licensed  diggers  as  specild'  I 
constables.  Diggings  were  discovered  in  rapid  successiun,  and  I 
the  machinery  of  commissioners,  special  constublcs,  and  gold  I 
escorts,  was  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  diggers'  requirements. 


L 


The  effect  produced  on  society  by  this  most  fortunate  discovery,, 
was  unpleasant  enough  at  first,     titations  throughout  tho  Colony  I 
were  left   without  hands,    and    all    ordinary   occupations  were  I 
threatened  with  extinction,  in  conaequence  of  the  general  exo< 
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o  the  gold*tieIda.     The  squatters  even  petitioned  the  Government, 
uking  that  martial  law  might  bo  proclaimed,  and  all  gold-digging 
■emptorily  prohibited,  in  order  that  the  ordinary  industrial  pur- 
Buila  of  the  country  should  not  be  interfered  with.     The  Governor, 
however,   refused   to  accede  to  this  manifestly  absurd  request. 
Bo  groat  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  as  that 
wrought  within  so  sliort  a  time,  by  the  gold  discovery,  could  not 
fail  to  affect  many  persons  prejudicially.     But  after  a  few  years, 
a£Giirs  resumed  their  normal  course,  and  gold-mining  found  its 
level  as  one  o£  the  ordinary  industries  of  the  country.     But  tho 
great  and  permanent  bsneKt  whiuli  resulted  from  tho  influx  of  an 
enterprising  population,  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  conse- 
quent development  of  many  other  industries  cannot  bo  overrated. 
Kothiiig,  since  the  introduction  of  wool-growing,  has  tended  to 
I  develop  its  resources  and  to  make  so  widely  known  the  great 
L  advantages  which  Australia  offers  to  the  overcrowded  populations 
i  of  the  Old  World,  as  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,     Since  that 
I  era  the  country's  progress  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
'  Australia,  which  was  before  regarded  meroly  as  a  far  off  depen- 
dency  o£  Great  Britain,  now  takes  place  amongst  the  nations 
I  of  the  world,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  realizing  the  prophetic  virions 
f  of  future  greatness  which  inspired  its  founders. 


The  aeries  of  events  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  Responsible  ^ 
ftGovemnient  still  remains  to  be  touched  on.  With  a,  narrative  of  '^ 
■Ikese,  and  an  account  of  the  actual  inauguration  of  representative 
vinBtitiitions — that  is,  with  the  poHtit^al  occurrences  of  1855 — this 
f  sarrative  will  fitly  close.  All  occurrences  since  that  period  have 
I  been  treated  as  far  as  jiossible  as  matters  of  statistics,  and  will  he 
I  found  in  their  places  in  other  parts  of  this  volume. 


The  gold  discovery  was  in  many  respects  the  proumate,  though 

kot  the  efficient  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Constitution 

which  became  very  manifest  during  the  years  immediately  pre- 

ing  1855.    Thegovemmcntof theColony  asaCrowndependcncy, 
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had  long  been  felt  to  be  a  galling  one,  aatt  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, caused  by  the  bi-eak-out  of  the  gold-diggings,  furnished  the 
opportunity  for  succesaful  agitation,  A  handful  of  people  might 
have  been  governed  under  the  old  system,  but  not  such  a  community 
as  Kew  South  Wales  had  liecoaie  in  165i. 

1  In  1650-1  an  Act  was  passed  by  tbe  Imperial  Parliament  (13 
and  14  Vict,  No.  59)  empowering  the  Queen  tt>  assent  to  certain  | 
Bchedules  thereto,  in  accordance  with  which  tlie  dependency  of 
Victona  waa  erected  into  a  separate  colony,  and  a  constitution 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  New  South  "Wales.  Accordingly,  in 
1852,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  LegiaUtive  Council  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  constitution  for  tJie  Colony  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Act  above  cited.  The  first  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  was  that  a  remouatrancc,  directed  not  bo  much 
against  the  old  farm  of  government,  as  against  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  hiwl  been  rendered  necessary  in  conae- 
qnence  of  the  separation  of  Port  Phillip  from  the  parent  Colony, 
was  sent  to  the  Home  Government,  Subseijuently,  after  much 
correspondence,  and  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  the  Secretory  for 
the  Colonies,  Sir  John  Pakington,  practically  conceding  all  that 
the  colonists  demanded,  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council 
was  apiwinted  to  draft  the  new  Constitution.  It  consisted  of 
the  followmg  gentlemen: — Messrs.  Wentworth,  Dca£-Thomsoii, 
James  Macartbur,  Cowper,  Martin,  Macleay,  Tlinrlow,  Muiray, 
and  Dr.  Douglass,  i 

The  Committee,  in  their  report,  stated  that  they  desired  to  hava 
a  foim  of  government  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  that  a  eonservativc  element  ought  to  be  constantly    I 
present  in  the  Constitutioji ;  and  for  this  reason  they  doclaied   ' 
they  did  not  feel  inclined  to  hazard  the  experiment  of  an  Tjp^er    1 
House  Imseil  on  the  general  elective  franchise.     To  provide  for 
this  Upjier  House,  the  Committee  gravely  njmle  the  following 
recommendations.     They  proposed   that  ni>   hereditary  nobility 
slionid  be  created,  leaving  the  Crown  to  dociile  whetjier  or  not  to 
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ffve  the  first  holder  of  n.  title  a  seat  for  life,  and  that  the 
aristocracy,  to  be  thus  established,  BhoiUd,  in  the  future,  elect 
a  certain  number  of  their  order  to  form  the  higher  branch  of 
the  Legislatnre.  The  question  of  feJemtion  waa  also  noticed 
in  the  report : — "  One  of  the  most  prominent  le^alative  measures 
required  by  the  Colony,  and  the  colonies  of  the  Australian 
group  generally,  is  the  estjibliahment  at  once  of  a  General 
ABseubly,  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  those  intercolonial  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen,  or  may  hereafter  arise,  among  them.  The 
questions  which  would  claim  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction 
mpi>ear  to  be  (1)  Intercolonial  tariffs  and  the  coasting  trade  ;  (2) 
lUilways,  roads,  canals,  and  other  such  works  running  through  any 
two  of  the  colonies ;  (-1)  Beacons  and  lighthouses  on  the  coast ;  (4) 
^tercoloniol  gold  regulations ;  ("i)  Postage  between  the  said 
colonies  ;  (6)  A  general  court  of  apjieal  from  the  courts  of  such 
ooloniea  ;  (7)  A  power  to  legislate  on  all  other  subjects  which  may 
"he  submitted  to  them  by  addresses  from  the  Legislative  Councils 
•and  Assemblies  of  the  colonies,  and  to  appropriate  to  any  of  the 
iftbove  mentioned  objects  the  necessary  sums  of  money,  to  ]»e  raised 
l>y  a  per-centage  on  the  revenues  of  all  the  colonies  interested." 

This  report,  when  it  was  made  public,  caused  a  good  deal  of  Hmditair  I 
OonuiioUon  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  proposed 
BAyal  Hotel,  the  following  energetic  protest  against  part  of  the 
■ckeme  was  odojited  : — "That  this  meeting  views  with  surprise,  and 
strong  feelings  of  opposition,  the  scheme  pi-oposed  for  the  political 
constitution  of  the  Colony,  especially  in  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Upper  House  of  Crown  nominees,  and  a  certain  unpre- 
cedented order  of  colonial  nobility  ;"  and  a  further  resolution 
decided  that  *'  a  larger  meeting  should  be  held,  in  order  to  record 
a  protest  against  a  measure  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  DritJBk  I 

anbjects,  aud  fmught  with  so  mucli  danger  to  the  political  rights 
of  the  people."  A  more  numerous  meeting  was  accordingly  held, 
the  principal  speakers  at  which  were  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Farkes, 
Messrs.  Robert  Johnson,  Montetiore,  Denieliy,  Mort,  Piddington, 
Flood,  and  Archdeacon  McEncroe. 
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In  spite  of  these  mentings  the  Council  prowjeded  to  debate  the 
Report  iis  it  stood.     After  a,  great  deal  of  opposition,  in  order  to 
retain  Uie  "aristocratic"  clause,  and  after  the  holding  of  more  public 
meetings,  the  "Constitution  Act,"  the  basis  of  the  rigiita  we  now 
enjoy,  was  finally  passed  on  the  2lBt  Decembei',  1853.     This  Act 
established  two  Legislative  Chambers.     Tho  first  was  to  consist  o£    j 
not  less    than  twenty-one  natural-bom  or  naturalized  subject^j 
four-fifths  of  whom  were  to  be  persons  not  holding  any  office  ot^ 
profit  under  the  Crown,  who  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen.     The  first  members  were  to  hold  their 
seals  for  five  years,  ot  thee.\piration  of  which  period  those  then  living 
were  to  be  made  life  members.     Tlie  President  was  to  be  appointed 
liy  tiie  Crown,     The  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  consist  of  fifty-  1 
four  members,  the  qualification  for  the  franchise  being  fised  as  ] 
follows  : — All  inhabitants  of  full  age,  being  native-bom  or  natural-  ■ 
ized  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  not  having  been  convicted    , 
of  any  crime — or,  if  convicted,  pardoned — and  having  paid  bU  J 
ratea  and  taxes  for  which  they  were  liable,  were  placed  in  th^J 
condition  precedent  required  for  either  voting  or  Ijeing  elected  to>B 
the  Assembly,  but  they  were  reiiuireil,  in  addition  to  ho  qualified^ 
in  the  following  respects  : — As  the  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  of  I 
^100  J  as  householders,  lodging  occupiers,  or  leaseholders  for  throal 
years  at  £10  per  annum.     To  these  were  added  boarders  at  £40 
]»r  annum,  persons  receiving  £100  a  year  salary,  and  pasture- 
license  holders  for  one  year,     Ministei-s  of  religion  were  declared 
incapable  of  being  elected  to  tho  Legislature. 

On  the  19th  December,  18S5,  the  new  Constitution  (the  AcfeJ 
having  passed  through  all  its  stages  and  received  the  Royal  Assent)  I 
was  formally  inaugurated  by  the  new  Governor-General,  Sir.l 
"William  Denison,  who  had  ^uat  succeeded  Fitzroy,  being  sworn  ia.  i 
afresh  under  a  Commission  from  tho  Queen,  which  revoked  Ids  1 
former  credentials  and  appointed  him  "  Governor-in-Chief "  of  New>  J 
South  Wales. 
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The  succession  of  Governors  from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony 
to  the  present  time  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Names. 


To 


Captain  A.  Phillip,  R.N 

Captain  F.  Grose  (Lieutenant-GoTcmor)  ... 

Captain  Paterson,  New  South  Wales  Corps 
(Lieutenant- Governor) . 

Captain  Hunter,  R.N 

Captain  P.  G.  King,  R.N 

Captain  W.  Bligh,  R.N 

During  GoTcmor  BligVs  suspension  the 
Gorernmcnt  was  suceessivclj  adminis- 
tered by — 

Lieutenant-ColonelX 
G.  Johnston     ...  I 

I  All    of     the     New 
Lieutenant-Colonel  I      South  Wales 

FoTcaux  j      Corps,  afterwards 

I      102nd  Regiment. 
Colonel      William  I 
Paterson  / 

Major-General  L.  Macqaarie  

Major-General  Sir  T.  Brisbane,  K.C.B. 

Colonel  Stewart,  3rd  R?gimcnt   or  Buffs 
(Acting  Governor). 

Lieutenant-General  R.  Darling  

Colonel  Lindsay,  C.B.  (Acting  Governor) 

Major-General  Sir  Richard  Bonrke,  K.C.B. 

Lieutenant-Colonel    K.   Snodgrass   (Acting 
Gofernor). 

Sir  George  Gipps  

Sir  Maarice  O'Connell (Acting  Governor)... 


26  Jan.,  1788 
11  Dec,  1792 
13  Dec,   1794 

7  Sept.,  1795 
23  Sept.,  1800 
13  Aug.,  180C 


26  Jan.,    1808 


10  Dec,    1792.  succession  of 

Oovemors. 

12  Dec,    1794. 
1  Sept.,  1795. 


27  Sept.,  1800. 
12  Aug.,  1806. 
26  Jan.,    1808. 


28  Dec,    1809. 


1  Jan., 

1810 

1  Dec, 

1821. 

I  Dec, 

1821 

1  Dec, 

1825. 

6  Dec, 

1825 

18  Dec, 

1825. 

19  Dec, 

1825 

21  Oct., 

1831. 

22  Oct., 

1831 

2  Dec, 

1831. 

3  Dec, 

1831 

6  Dec, 

1837. 

6  Dec, 

1837 

23  Feb., 

1838. 

24  Feb., 

1888 

11  July, 

1846. 

12  July, 

1&16 

2  Aug., 

1846. 

0 
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Names. 


To 


SuooetsiOQ  of 
Governors. 


Sir  Charles  A.  Fitzroy    

Sir  William  Thomas  Denison,  K.C.B 

LientoDant-ColoDel      John      F.      Kempt 
(Administrator) . 


The  Bight  Honorable  C  Administrator  

Sir   John    Younff,  < 

K.C.B.,  a.C.M.a.  (Gk)vem6r-in-Chief... 

Sir  Treror  Chute,  K.C.B.  (Administrator)... 

Bight  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  P.C. 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  Knt.,  C3.  (Adminis' 
irator). 

Sir    Hercules    G-eorge    Bobert    Bobinson, 
G.C.M.G-.,  Qovernor-in-Chief. 

Sir     Alfred     Stephen,     KC.M.a,     C.B. 
(Lieutenant-Gh)yemor) . 

The  Bight  Honorable  Lord  AugustusWilliam 
Frederick  Spencer  Loftns,  P.C,  G.C.B. 

4Sir     Alfred     Stephen,     G.C.M.G.,     C.B. 
(Lieutenant-Govemor) . 

'The  Bight  Honorable  Charles  Bobert  Baron 
Carrington,  P.C,  G.C.M.G. 


3  Aug.,  1846 
20  Jan.,  1865 
23  Jan.,    1861 

22  Mar.,  1861 
16  May,  1861 
25  Dec.,    1867 

8  Jan.,    1868 

23  Feb.,    1872 

3  June,  1872 
20  Mar.,  1879 

4  Aug.,  1879 
10  Nov.,  1885 
12  Dec,  1885 


17  Jan.,  1855. 

22  Jan.,  1861. 

21  Mar.,  1861. 

15  May,  1861. 

24  Dec.,  1867. 

7  Jan.,  1868. 

22  Feb.,  1872. 

2  Juno,  1872. 

19  Mar.,  1870. 

3  Aug.,  1870. 
9  Nov.,  1885. 

11  Dec,  1885. 
(Still  in  office.) 


Limits  and  Area. 


■HE  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entirely  between 
the  29th  and  3€th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  between 
14l8t  and  153rd  meridians  east  of  Greenwich.     It  is  bounded 
the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  which  it  presents  a  coast-line  ^coioiij.°* 
extending  over  "00  miles,  from  Point  Danger  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  to  Cape  Howe  at  the  south-east     From  the  point  last- 
mentioned,  which  is  also  the  north-east  limit  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  it  is  bounded  by  an  imaginary  line,  running  iu  a  north- 
'esterly  direction  to  the  source  of  the  InJi,  a  stream  rising  at  the 
It  of  Foreat  Hill,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Pilot  Mountain,  one 
the  most  cotiapicuous  peaks  of   the  Auairalian  Alps.      The 
ithem  boundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  course  of  the  Indi, 
id  afterwards  of  the  Murray,  into  which  the  first-named  stream 
ultimately  merges,  as  far  aa  the  Hist  meridian  of  east  lon^tudo. 
The   intersection   of   the    Murray   witli    this   meridian   forms  a 
point  of  the  three  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia. 


I  On  the  west,  the  Colony  is  separated  from  South  Australia  by 
B  line  of  the  141st  meridian,  as  far  as  its  intersection  with  the 
h  parallel  of  south  latitude,  at  which  point  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  and  Queensland  touch.  Commencing  at  this 
point,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  2Qt!i  degree 
of  latitude,  till  it  is  crossed  by  the  Macintyre  River,  one  of  the 

E branches  of  the  Darling,  not  &ir  from  the  149 th  meridian. 
I  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Macintyre  u|)ward|  to  tlie 
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junction  of  its  tributary,  the  Dumaresq ;  leaving  the  Macintyre  it 
follows  the  tributary  stream  till  it  meets  a  spur  extending  from 
the  main  Dividing  Eange  to  the  junction  of  Tentcrfield  Creek 
and  the  Dumaresq.  The  boundary  runs  along  this  spur  until  it 
joins  the  main  range,  thence,  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  it 
follows  the  Dividing  Range  to  Wilson's  Peak,  where  the  Mac- 
pherson  Range  branches  eastward.  Following  the  last-named 
range,  the  northern  boundary  reaches  the  coast  at  Point  Danger. 

The  area  comprised  within  these  limits  is  estimated  at  310,700 
square  miles,  or  198,848,000  acres,  being  a  little  over  two-and-a- 
half  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Tlie  length  of  the  Colony,  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to 
Capo  Howe  on  the  south,  is  680  miles.  From  east  to  west,  along 
the  29th  parallel,  the  breadth  is  760  miles,  while  diagonally  from 
the  south-west  comer,  where  the  Murray  passes  into  South 
Australia,  to  Point  Danger,  the  length  reaches  850  miles. 


PART  III. 


Physical  Configuration. 

"'HE  sarfftce  of  New  South  Wales  ia  naturally  divided  into 
tlire«  diBtintt  zones,  each  widely  diflering  lu  general  charactor 
md  physical  aspect,  and  clearly  defined  by  the  Main  Dividing 
Sange,  wtuch  ti'avenica  the  country  from  north  to  south. 

The  table-land,  which  forma  the  summit  of  this  range,  comprises 
le  of  the  Eoiies  above  mentioned,  and  marks  the  division  between 
B  coaatal  region,  forming  the  eastern  watershed,  and  the  gi-eat 
Q  district  of  the  interior, 

MOUXTAmS,   TABLE-LAND,  ETC. 
The  Main  Dividing  Range  runs  almost  jMiralle!  to  the  coast,  MvidhiB : 
o  great  distance  from  it.     On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table- 
uid  the  mountains   rise   abruptly   to  a   height  which  averages 
Btween  2,000  and  3,000  feet,  while  on  the  western  side  they 
lope  gradually  towards  the  great  central  plain. 

The  geographical  centre  of  the  whole  mountain  system  of  South- 
£ast«m  Australia  lies  in  the  south-western  portion  of  New  South 
Wales,  close  in  the  conflnos  of  Victoria.  Here  some  of  the  peaks 
I  height  of  over  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
[oDnt  Kosciusko  and  Mount  Townsend,  two  of  the  highest  peaks 
I  the  Australian  Alps,  attain  an  elevation  of  7,171  feet  and  7,256 
it  respectively. 


1 


L  The  central  plateau,  which  these  heights  dominate,  becomes  sub-  Cenini  iiotMu. 
prided  into  several  branches,  marking  the  watersheds  of  three 
btinct  river  systems.    The  eastern  watershed  extends  throughout 
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tlie  whole  length  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  draim  ] 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  weBtem  watershed,  embracing  a  por-  J 
tion  of  the  three  eastern  colonies,  is  drained  by  tlie  river  system  J 
of  the  Murray  and  Darling  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  Of  the  I 
southern  watershed,  the  upper  baaiu  of  the  Snowy  River  is  alone  ] 
in  New  Soutli  Wales,  its  drainage  being  carried  to  the 
Bass  Straits. 

The  south- eastern  portion  of  the  Colony  has  the  appearance  of 
having  l>een  couvulaed  by  some  great  physical  disturbance.  The 
mountains  are  rugged,  and  their  slopes  abrupt,  as  is  alao  the  case 
in  other  portions  of  the  Dividing  Range,  particularly  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  and  the  eastern  parte  of  New  England  ;  but  the  width 
and  altitude  of  the  table-land  are  gi'eatest  in  this  ]jortion  of  the 
Colony.  The  aierage  height  of  the  Snowy  and  Muniong  Ranges,  . 
which  belong  to  this  district,  reaches  5,000  feet ;  and  the  width  rf  '* 
the  plateau,  in  the-direction  of  east  and  west,  may  be  set  down  a 
100  miles.  The  altitude  of  the  Monaro  district  averages  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level ;  but  as  the  table-land  runs  northward  it 
decreases  greatly  in  height  and  in  width,  until  it  narrows  to  only  , 
a  few  miles,  with  an  elevation  of  scarcely  1,500  feet. 

IB  The  table-land  rises  again  at  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  tbo  ^ 
principal  summits  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  Mount Beemarong 
reaching  4,100  feet.  The  general  level  of  the  plateau  itself  will 
be  beat  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  great  western 
railway  of  Oie  Colony  traverses  a  district  in  these  mountains,  of 
which  the  Clarence  siding,  Mount  Victoria,  Mount  Wilson,  and 
Blackheath  arc  stations,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  over  3,000  feet. 

The   dividing   chain   again   decreases  gradually  in  its  spread  j 
northward  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  until,  as  a  com]Miratively  narrtnr   | 
chain,  it  divides  the  waters  of  the  Goulbum  and  the  Hunter,  ( 
the  eastern  slope,  from  those  of  the  Namoi  and  the  Castlereagh,  c 
the  western.     The  mass  once  more  widens  out  in  the  Liverpool  J 
Ranges,  where  Jlount  Oiley  stands  conspicuous,  at  a  height  t 


1 
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4,500  feet,  whilst,  still  further  north,  Ben  Lomoiid  reitclies  5,000 
feet,  and  the  tiible-laud  raaintaiiis  an  average  altitude  of  3,000 
Lfeet,  giving  to  this  dtstrict,  although  situated  at  no  great  distance 
ftfrom  the  tropics,  the  climate  and  as[>ecbof  much  higher  latitudes. 

Xarrow  valleys  and  deep  gorges  everywhere  break  the  con-  Jtoo 
loity  of  the  Dividing  Range.  Such  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
^Slue  Mountains,  where  tlie  scenery  is  of  striking  and  character- 
istic grandeur.  The  table-land  everywhere  presents  one  strange 
peculiarity.  The  level  land  suddenly  terminates,  and  many  hun- 
dred feet  below  stretch,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  wooded 
valieys,  whose  undulating  floors  are  walled  in  by  sandstone  clifia, 
of  height  80  enormous  as  to  be  without  parallel  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  At  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  small  rivulets  and  tiny 
stnoms,  fed  by  waterfalls  from  the  table-laud,  trace  their  way, 
nndor  an  ever  verdant  dome  of  graceful  tree-ferns  and  giant 
mcalypti. 

The  mountain  scenery  of  this  part  of  New  South  Wales  pro- 
laces  on  the  traveller  an  entirely  new  impression.     There  are 
Know-capped   peaks   upon  which  the  rising  and  setting  sun 
duces  strange  and  luagniticent  colour  effects ;    nor  does  any 
•nlmr  shape  of  the  summits  strike  the  imagination,  as  in  the 
[pa  and  Pyrenees  of  the  Old  World.     On  the  contrary,  from  the 
the  New  South  Wales  mountains  look  mther  insignificanti 
Bat  gaxing  from  the  edges  of  the  high  table-land  into  the  deep 
Taileya    below,    the   mind    is   awed    by   the    realization   of    the 
magnificent  scale  on  which  Nature  ha.-;  worked  in  these  solitudes. 
In  ni&ny  places  the  clifta  rise  2,000  feet  perpendicularly  from  the 
jy  beneath,  and  the  hills  at  their  feet,  formed  by  the  accumulO' 
of  debris  from  their  sides  and  from  the  plateau  above,  seem 
dight  undulations. 

The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  gorges,  wherever  there  is  soil,  are 
dothed  with  dense  vegetation,  and  over  all  is  the  mantle  of  blue 

E^,  which  makes  the  whole  elTect  most  striking,  and  has  given  to 
range  viaibJe  from  Sydney  its  appropriate  name. 
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The  main  range  throws  off  many  spurs  towards  the  sen  on  the 

eastern  slope.     These  divide  the  waters  of  the  namerous  livetB- 

I  -which  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,     AJniost  evci-j'where  betwi 

I  tiw.  coaat  range  and  the  sea  the  countiy   is  hilly  and  sieirated, 

'■  more  particularly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Colony.     In  tha 

warra  district,  30  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney,  the  moaataios; 

skirt  the  very  edge  of  the  coast,  presenting  towards  the  ocean  tA 

perpendicular  fnce  of  cUfls  nearly  1,000  feet  in  height.     Furthers 

north  there  are  wider  valleys,  and  greater  stretches  of  country, 

ai,-ailab!e  for  tillage  and  pasture. 

The  western  slope  is  entirely  different.  Numerous  ramificationa 
of  the  general  mountain  system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  gentljr 
towards  the  great  central  plain  of  the  interior.  So  gentle,  indeed, 
is  the  declivity,  that  the  dividing  lines  of  the  various  waterslieds 
as  they  extend  westward,  are  scarcely  visible  on  tlie  ground,  being 
indicated  by  a  succession  of  low  ridges  and  isolated  elevations. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  Colony,  verging  on  South  Australia, 
another  mountain  system  exists,  forming  thu  western 
immense  depression,  through  which  the  largest  riv 
Australian  continent  hold  their  devious  conrse.  The  Great  Barrier- 
and  the  Grey  Ranges  fonn  this  system.  They  consist  of  low  HU^ 
hardly  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  culminating  in  a  ferv 
solitary  peaks,  such  as  Mount  Arrowsmitli  and  Mount  Ljell, 
which  attain  an  elevation  of  only  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Traces  have  been  found  of  the  existence'  at  some  earlier  period 
nf  a  range  of  primary  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobar  and 
Wilcannia,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Lachlim  and  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Darling,  The  range  no  longer  exists  as  a  land- 
mark, for,  owing  to  denudation,  it  has  almost  entirety  disapjieured. 

The  whole  of  the  mountain  system  of  Uew  South  Wales  lies 
below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  south-eastern  slopes 
of  tJie  Snowy  Ranges,  however,  and  on  the  summits  oi  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Australian  Alps,  snow  sometimes  lingers  thrcugh 
the  year. 
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LAKES  AND   RIVERS. 

LAKES  OF  THE  MOUXTAIN  liEOIOS. 
On  the  summit  of  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  witliin  ti  few 
milea  of  the  inlau<l  towns  of  Gouibum,  Queimbey&n,  and  Braid- 
irocxl,  two  of  the  pnncipal  Inkes  of  the  Colony  are  situated. 

^Xake  George  la  16  miles  in  length  and  G  miles  in  width,  drain-  i^itBOo™ 
ing  »  basin  whose  area  is  aliout  490  square  miles.  The  lake  is 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
BWnery  around  it  is  very  beuutitiil.  This  lake  exhibits  the  pheno- 
lueiiou  of  a  large  drainage  area  n'ithout  a  visible  outlet ;  for 
ftiiough  it  receives  nmny  small  water-courses  no  stream  leaves  it. 

Idke  Bathurst,  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Lake  George,  is  another  L"*"  b< 
fepression  on  the  summit  of  the  Dii-iding  Range,  and  covers  ia 
rdinftry  seasons  an  area  of  about  15  square  miles.     It  is  simitar 
D  vharacter  to  Lake  George,  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 

Both  lakes,  in  periods  of  great  drought,  shrink  greatlj'  in  area ; 
mt  Lake  George  in  most  seasons  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  and 
■  now  that  the  railway  to  Cooma  skirts  iti  shores,  the  attractiveness 
I'd!  it«  scenery  already  makes  it  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists. 


TUB  COASTAL  REGION. 
Iticers. — The   main  range    already    described,    traversing    the  |^^,?^" 
eonntry  from  nortli  to  south,  gives  rise  to  numerous  rivers  flowing 
into  the  South  Pacific, 

Compared  with  the  we-stcm  rivers  those  of  the  eastern  slope 
ippear  insignilicant  enough.      But  comjmred  with  the  principal 
■s  cither  of  England  or  France,  their  relative  size  and  import- 
are  at  once  manifest. 

,  tlio  extreme  north  of  the  Colony,  the  Tweed  and  Brunswick  Tiiu  Twwrt  u 
B  flow  through  a  rich  country,  of  semi-tropical  asi>ect.    Their 
I  short,  and  bar  entrances  render  them  navigable  ooly 
for  small  craft. 
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The  KunbiKcn. 


A  few  miles  south  of  the  Brunswick,  the  Richmond  dosceuds  I 
from  the  heights  of  tlie  Macphcrson  Rajige,  on  the  slo[ie  of  Mount  I 
Lindsay,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  northern   table-land. 
The  river  has  three  branches,  and  is  navigable  on  the  northern 
arm  as  far  as  Casino,  49  miles,  and  on  Wilaou's  Creek  to  Lismore, 
G5  mOes  froro  the  sea.    The  Richmond  drains  an  area  of  about  2,100 
square  miles  of  country,  rugged  in  its  upper  haain,  and  heavily   . 
tinibered,  and  in  its  lower  course,  flowing  through  rich  alluvia)  J 
land,  where  the  produce  of  semi-tropical  climes  grows  luxuriantly,  j 

Immediately  south  of  the  last-named  stream  is  the  Clarence —  J 
the  largest  river  on  the  eastern  watershed.      It  takes  its  rise  i 
^nr  of  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  runs  in  a  south-easterly  I 
direction  for  240  miles,  carrying  a  conaiderable  body  of  wat«r  I 
ihroQgh  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  empties  I 
itself  into  the  Facitic  at  ShoBl  Ray.      The  upper  part  of  its  basin  ( 
is  very  rugged,  ao  much  so  that  its  principal   tributaries,    the    ' 
Mitchell,  Nymboi,  Tembarra,  and  Orara  Rivers,  rising  in  the  New 
England  table-land,  between  Armidale  and  Tenterfleld,  all  flow  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the  main  stream,  generally 
trending  to  the  nortb-east,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  the  Orara,  to 
the  north  .west 

Tlie  Lower  Clarence  is  a  magnificent  stream,  averaging  half  e 
mito  in  width  from  its  mouth  upwards,  for  nearly  TO  miles,  and 
is  navigable  for  136  miles,  as  far  as  Solferino.  Ocean  going 
steamers  of  large  tonnage  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Graftoti,  43 
miles  from  the  sea.  ' 

The  area  of  country  drained  by  the  Clarence  is  over  8,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the  basin  of  the 
Thames,  whose  course  is  alx>ut  as  long  as  the  Clarence,  but  uavif  ■ 
gable  for  only  60  miles. 

Two  short  rivers,  the   Bellinger  and   the   Nambuccra,   both 
ivigable   for  some  distance   by  small  craft,  enter  the  Pacific    , 
between  the  Clarence  and  Trial  Bay. 


MACLEAY  AND  MANNING  HIVEKS. 


Into  Trial  Bay,  tbfi  Macleay,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  The  i 

iDOEt,  diachai^es  after  a  course  of  200  miles  from  its  Bource  near 

Ben  Loraond.      With  its  principal   feeders,  the  Oyra  and   the 

Apsley,  the  Macleay  (Iraiua  an  area  of  4,800  square   miles  of 

country,  the  upper  part  of  which,  especially  that  portion  through 

■which  the  Apsley  flows,  is  extremely  rugged    and    precipitous. 

Series  of  waterfalls,  some  of  which  have  a  perpendicular  descent 

^K  of  over  200    feet,  mark  the  course  of  this  stream   as    it  runs 

^^tohfougb  narrow  gorges,  whose  sides  rise  in  places  to  a  height  of 

^^Kbout  two  thousand  feet.     In  itn  lower  course  the  valley  widens 

^^nery  considerably  into  niagnilicent  alluvial  plains,  fast  becoming 

^^■Be  home  of  a  numerous  and  thriving  population. 

^^f    The  Macleay  is  navigable  for  more  than  30  miles,  as  &r  as  the  town 

of  Ordenhills,  a  place  a  few  miles  above  Kempaey.     The  country 

through  which  it  Sows  is  for  the  most  part  thickly  timbered. 

The  Hastings  is  the  next  stream  met  with,  emptying  itself  into  The  Hi 
the  sea  at  Port  ^Maciguarie.  The  country  which  it  drains  is  rich, 
undulating,  and  densely  woodod,  and  the  area  witliin  its  watershed 
is  1,400  square  miles.  Its  chief  ami  is  formed  by  the  Wilson 
ftnd  Maria  Rivers,  on  the  left  bank,  the  tatter  joining  the  main 
strewn  at  Port  Macquarie. 

The  Manning  rises  in  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  flows  The  Hui 
almost  due  east  through  a  prasperous  district,  rapitKy  Iieeoming 
nttled.     The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  densely  wooded, 
and  the  agricultural  bind  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed 
lor  fertility. 

The  Manning  has  a  length  of  100  miles,  and,  like  most  of  the 

a  of  the  seaboard,  its  course  lies  through  undulating  country, 

the  upper  portion,  but  widening  out  aa  it  nears  the 

Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Barrington,  on  the  right  bank ; 

a  the  left  it  receives  the  Barnard  River,  the  Dawson,  the  Lana- 

nd  other  small  Htreama.      The   river   is  navigable   for 

oeeon-going  vessels  us  far  as  Wingbam,  about  20  miles  from  its 

montb. 
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PHYSICAX   COSFIGrRATIOX. 

Before  reaching  the  Hunter,  several  small  BtreaniB  are  nirt  ', 
witli,    amongst   which    may    be    mentioned    the   WoUomba  and 
Maclean,  (ailing  into  Wallia  Lake,  the  Myall,  wliieh  eraiities  into 
Myall  Lake,  and  the  Karuali,  which  readies  the  ocean  at  Port 
Stephens. 

The  Hunter  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  Colony,  and  has  ita   , 
source  in  the  Liverpool    Eangf).      It  flows  first  in  a  southerly 
direction  until  its  confluence  with  the  Goulhurn,  thence  it  takes  J 
an  easterly  course,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Port  Hunter,  c 
shores  of  which  is  situated  the  City  of  Newcastle.      The  Hunter  J 
receives  numerous  tributaries,  the  chief  of  these,  in  addition  toj 
the  Gouibum  already  mentioneJ,  are  the  WoUomhi,  the  Paters 
and  the  "Williams.      With  its  tributaries,  the  Hunter  drains  tm 
country  extending  over  11,000  square  miles,  an  area  more  thaa 
twice  as  lai-ge  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  ocean  going  vessels  as  far  as  Morpeth, 
34  miles  from  the  sea,  whilst  the  Patersou  and  the  Williau 
both  navigahlc,  the  one  for  a  distance  of  IS  miles,  and  the 
for  20  miles. 

The  upper  courses  of  the  main  river  and  its  branches  are  tliroi 
hilly,  if  not  niountainouH,  diHtricts,  but  its  lower  course  is  mainlj' 
through  rich,  sandy,  allu^-ial  flats.  Through  its  lower  course  the 
river  drains  the  largest  and  most  important  coal-field  of  Australia, 
whose  entrepi'it  is  Newcastle,  the  second  city  of  the  Colony  ia 
shipping  and  commerce.  The  length  of  the  Hunter  is  ovei-  200 
miles. 

Though  less  important  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  than  tl 
Hunter,  the  Hawkesbury,  which  reaches  tiie  sea  at  Broken  Bay^-I 
is  none  the  less  one  of  the  finest  rivet's  of  the  eastern  seaboanLl 
It  is  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  many  streams,  each  of  con- 
siderable  local  importance.  Its  chief  tributaries  come  from  the  1 
table^land  or  gorges  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  but  the  principal  branch  J 
of  the  river  itself  rises  in  the  main  range,  further  south.  At  no  greofta 
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distance  from  Lake  Bathurst,  running  nortb -easterly,  a  spur  loaves 
the  main  system  and  terminates  at  the  sen,  in  the  Ulawarra  distiict. 

>33iiB  spur  forms  the  division  between  tlie  Hawbi'shury  and  the 
Bhoalliavon  drainage  basins. 

Under  the  name  of  the  WoHondilly,  the  Hawkesbury  has  its  iVoiioDdiiur.  | 

source  not  many  niilea  from  Goulburn.      Flowing  past  tiiat  town 

it  runs  northerly  until  it  ceceive-s  the  waters  of  the  Cox  River, 

^  Tiiicb  comes  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  after  passing  through  wild 

jprges,  wherein  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery 

■  in  Australia.     From  tlio  junction  of  the  Cox  River  the  stream  is 

I  known  as  the  Warragnmba,  which  name  it  retains  until  its  junction 

■.with  tlie  Nepfcan.     Tliis  river  rises  in  the  coast  rango  overlooking 

[Tollongong,  and  together  with  its  tributary  streams,  tlie  Cataract 

I  Cordeaux,  forms  the  source  of  the  water-works  from  which 

(ydney  will  in  future  draw  its  supply.     Though  smaller  than  the 

[Parragamba,  the  N(']N>aii  gives  its  name  to  the  united  waters  of 

}  two  streams.      After  receiving  the  Nepean  the  river  flows 

ftlong  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountnins,  through  a  rich  valley  highly 

MuUivatod.     From  tho  Blue  Mountaiiis   two  streams  add   their 

Ivaters  to  it,  the  Orosp  and  the  Colo,  and  from  the  junction  of  the 

t  named  the  river  is  called  the  Hawkesbury. 

From  the  Colo  junction  the  river  still  runs  northward  until  it  ia 
|(liiie<i  by  the  Macdonald,  an  important  sti*eara,  navigable  for  some 
pistance  above  its  conHuenco  with  the  Hawkesbury.  The 
Donald  comes  from  the  north,  and  joins  the  river  on  tho  left 
The  Hawkesbury,  after  turning  to  the  east,  holds  its 
oourso  through  broken  country,  the  s«nery  of  which  haa  been 
{■ronounced  equal  to  any  other  river  scenery  in  the  world,  and 
finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay. 

The  course  of  the  Hawkesbury  extends  over  330  miles,  and  the 
itiage  area  may  be  set  down  as  S.OOO  square  miles.     Navigation 
possible  as  far  as  Windsor,  70  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  a 
Itle  dredging  would  enable  seagoing  veB.sels  to  reach  this  town. 
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PHrSICAL  CONPIGTJKATION. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  Gome  small  streams  fall  into  1 
Botany  Bay.     Two  of  these,  the  Woronora  and  George's  River*, 
hayc  their  sources  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges,  in  whiob  i 
the  Ne|)ean,  Cordeaux,  and  Cataract  rise,  and  after  rapid  courses  ] 
unite  their  waters  before  falling  iiito  the  bay. 

Generally  speaking,  the  rivers  south  of  Sydney  are  of  lea 
importance  than  those  to  the  north,  as  the  width  of  the  coastal  I 
■trip  narrows  considerably ;  nevertheless,  the  Shoalhaven  mertta 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  rises  in  the  coastal  range  and 
follows  the  direction  of  the  coast,  llowing  northerly  through  deep 
gullieM,  marked  by  magiiilicent  scenery  peculiarly  Australian. 
Turning  sharply  to  the  east,  it  enters  the  alluvial  plains,  which 
are  counted  amongst  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  the 
country.  Tlic  Shoalhaven  is  260  miles  in  length,  but  is  navigable 
only  for  a  few  miles,  and  drains  a  district  3,300  miles  in  area. 

Further  south,  ia  the  narrow  belt  between  the  ranges  and  the  1 
sea,  flow  the  Clyde,  Moruya,  Tuross,  and  fiega  Rivera.     They  all  I 
pass  through  rich,  undidating  agricultural  country,  and  each  hi 
an  average  length  of  from  60  to  70  milea   The  Towamba  River,  i 
the  exti'emo  south  of  the  Colony,  emptiea  itself  into  the  Pacific  at  I 
Twofold  Bay. 

The  physical  aspect  of  all  the  eastern  rivers  of  the  Colony  i 
much  the  same,  their  upj>er  courses  being  amidst  broken  and  j 
mountainous  districts,  and  their  lower  watera  flowing  throuf^  I 
undulating  country  with  rich  alluvial  flats  along  their  banba,  J 
for  the  most  part  highly  cultivated.  Where  not  cultivated,  I 
country  is  densely  covered  with  timber,  some  of  which  attains  a  , 
magnificent  growth,  yielding  the  finest  hardwood,  and,  in  ths  ] 
north,  cedar  and  pine. 

Though  belonging  to  another  river  system,  the  upper  basin  o£ 
tho  Hnowy  River  is  situated  in  New  South  Wales.  The  river 
iwofivoii  the  nnow-fed  stroamM  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Mwiaro  Ranga ;  it«  princigml  tributaries  being  the  Bombala  and    | 
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the  Eacnmbena  The  Snowy  River  and  its  tributaries  water  a 
eoDsiderable  portion  of  the  highest  table-land  of  the  Colony, 
between  the  mountain  ranges  of  which  are  found  large  tracts  of 
arable  land,  where  the  produce  of  colder  climes  may  be  grown  to 
p^ection.  After  leaving  New  South  Wales,  the  Snowy  has  a 
rapid  and  tortuous  course  and  finally  enters  the  sea  between  Cape 
Howe  and  Bass  Straits,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  The  area  of 
watershed  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  2,800  square  miles. 

HARBOURS  AND  PORTS. 
With  a  coast  as  extensive  as  that  of  New  South  Wales,  it  would  Natural  har. 
be  natural  to  expect  many  harbours  and  bays  affording  outlets 
for  the  produce  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  case.  Besides 
harbours  of  commercial  importance,  there  are  others,  which  afford 
shelter  for  vessels  in  stress  of  weather,  and  a  refuge  in  time  of 
danger.  Fortimately,  however,  harbours  of  refuge  are  not  often 
required.  The  coast  of  the  Colony  is  singularly  free  from  cyclones, 
hurricanes,  and  like  visitations.  Gales  are  certainly  not  unknown, 
nor  are  disasters  infrequently  recorded ;  but  the  coast  is  very 
safe,  and  disasters  are  in  many  cases  to  be  attributed  to  causes 
which  ordinary  prudence  would  have  avoided. 

Inside  Cape  Byron,  in  the  noi-th  of  the  Colony,  the  bay  of  the  Byron  Bay. 
same  name  offers  shelter  to  vessels  trading  to  Queensland,  in  all 
but  north-east  weather.  A  large  pier  is  being  constructed,  by  which 
the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Brunswick  and 
Tweed  may  be  shipped,  when  an  entrance  to  these  rivers  is 
impracticable.  It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  a  breakwater,  to 
effectually  shelter  the  bay  in  all  weathers. 

At  Shoal  Bay,  the  entrance  to  the  Clarence,  the  anchorage  is  Shoa!  cay. 
safe  and  commodious.     Works  have  been  in  progress  for  improving 
the  river  entrance,  the  effect  of  which  has  already  been  felt,  and 
the  month  of  the  Clarence  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  ports  on 
the  coast 
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Trial  Bay,  at  thn  mouth  of  the  Macleay,  is  usee]  as  a  harbour  ol 
refuge,    anil    uSbrilB    ample  shelter  aritl    safe    acchoi'sge.      Thtffl 
Goveriunent  have  erected  a.  large  prison  on  the  hill  overlooking  thsfl 
Baj,  and  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  tho  prisonerfi'  labour  i 
fltructing  a  breakwater,  with  tho  view  of  making  Trial  Bay  not 
only  a  harbour  of  refuge,  but  a  shipping  port       If  such  designrfl 
be  accompLsJied,  there  is   every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  wiH 
become   one  of  the  most  important  places  on  the  coast,  e 
resources  of  the  Macleay  District  are  large  and  rapidly  developing.   ] 

*J^°^*-       Port  Mrtcquaric,  at  Die  mouth  oE  the  Hastings,  and  tlie  harbour  j 
at  Forater,  ne-nr    Cape    Hawkc,  affoixl   good   anchorage.      Poi 
Stephens,  a  little  further  south,  offers  at  all  times  the  most  safe  a 
commodious  harbour  desirable.     As  a  natural  port  it  is  hardl]^ 
inferior  to  Port  Jackson,  and  the  scenery  of  its  shores  i 
beautiful.     At  present,  Port  Stephens  is  little  used,  owing  to  it< 
proximity  to  Newcajitle,  and  the  sparseness  of  the  population  ill  itf 
immediate  district. 

auntcf.  Twenty  miles  further  south  is  Port  Hunter,  at  the  mouth  of  ti 

river  of  that  name.     When  first  used,  the  harbour  was  inconveiiie; 
and  somewhat  dangerous ;  but  this  has  been  altered  entirely  I 
the  breakwaters  and  training  walls  wjiicli  have  been  construct 
Newcastle  harbour  is  now  a  safe  and  roomy  port,  with  shijipiufl 
facihties  equoJ,  if  not  superior,   to  those   found    in   ai 
Australian  port.     Magnificent  wharves  line  its  shores,  providH 
with  hydraulic  and  steam  cranes  of  the  most  modern  type. 
length  of  wharf  froatnge  at  Newcastle  is  eight  miles.     The  tra 
of  Newcastle  is  large  and  increasing,  and  the  city  ranks  1 
amongst   Australasian   seaports.       The  importance  of  NewcasQi 
is  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of  immense  coal  deposits  i 
neighbourhood,  which  supply  not  only  all  the  Australian  Colonies 
but  the  China  seas.  South  America,  and  the  Facihc  slop 
United  Stutes.     latterly,  too,  large  shipments  of  wool  have  b 
made  direct  to  English  ports,  Newcastle  being  the  terminus  of  t 
railway  tapping  the  northern  districts  of  the  Colony. 
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:w  miles  south  of  Newcastle  ia  Lake  Macquarie,  iu  the  l 

centre  of  the  coal-field  of  the  Newcastle  district,  aud  covering  n» 

of  ii  square  miles.     The  great  drawback  to  the  lake  as  a 

[pping  jjort  has  been  the  shallowneaa  of  its  entrance  ;  extensive 

'kes  and  tmiaiing  walla  are  being  constructed,  which  have  already 

effected  constderahle  improvement  in  the  channel,  and  a  further 

improvement  only  is  needed  to  make  Lake  Macquarie  an  important 

^^■hippiiig  place. 

^B  Broken  Bay,  30  miles  north  of  Port  Jackson,  foro)s  the  mouth  B' 
^^B  the   River   Hawkesbury.     It   has   a    bold    eutmnco,    on   the 
^^■Uthem  headland  of  which,  called  Barninjoey,  is  erected  a  fine 
^H|^thouae.      The  bay  has  three  branches,  Brisbane  "Water  being 
^^Bb  northern  arm,  the  Hawkcabury  mouth  the  centre,  and  Pitt- 
water  the  Bouthem  arm.     The  first-named  opens  out  into  a  series 
of  lakes,  and  the  to^m  of  Gosford,  standing  at  the  head  of  one  of 
them^the  Broadwater — is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  shipbuilding 
district.     The  scenery  at  and  around  Broken  Bay  is  choi'acter- 
istically   Australian,   and  in  natural  beauty  rivnts  e^en  Sydney 

Firbour.     South  of  Broken  Bay  the  coaat-lino  is  a  succession 
high  clifia  and  sandy  beaches. 

The  entrance  of  Port  Jackson  lies  between  perpendicular  cliffs  P' 

of  sandstone  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  only  three-quarters 

of  a  mile  ajuirt.    Sydney  Harbour  has  been  too  often  described 

to  require   further  description    hero.      It   holds  the   first   place 

nmongat  the  harbours  of  the  world  for  convenience  of  entrance, 

^^^pth   of    water,    and   natural    Bli{]>piug   facilities.      Its   natural 

^Hbanties  are  the  chann  of  all  who  visit  its  shores,  and  in  the 

^Hpe  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  coves  the  navies  of  the 

^^rorld   might  securely   rest.     The  area  of  water  surface  of  the 

harbour  proj^r  ia  15  square  milea,  and  the  shore-line  is  165  miles 

in  circuit     At  the  South  Head  b  erected  a  splendid  lighthouse, 

fittod  with  an  electric  arc  light,  the  power  of  which  is  scarcely 

exceeded  on  any  coast. 
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On  the  shores  of  Port  Jackaon  stands  Sydney,  the  metropolia  of 
New  South  Wales  and  the  mother  city  of  the  Australias.  The 
city  and  its  suhurbs  occupy  100  square  raUea,  and  have  within  , 
their  boundaries  about  330,000  people. 

Botany  Bay,  the  lirst  port  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  the  di»- 1 
coverer  of  this  territory,  lies  ft  few  miles  south  of  Sydney, 
oovera  an  area  of  24   square  milea,  and  receives  the  waters  c 
sevei-al  Mmall  rivers.     The  bay  has  very  little  trade,  by  n 
its  proitimity  to  Sydney,  but  it  is  frequented  by  craft  in  search  (^| 
shelter  during  stress  of  weather. 

Wollongong,  Kiama,  and  Ulladulla  are  small  harbours  wfaiokfl 
have  been  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea,  and  are  importaafi^l 
shipping  places. 

Alwut  80  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broken  bf  I 
an  important  inlet  called  Jervis  Bay.      Its  entrance  is  3  milai  \ 
wide,  and  on  its  bosom  safe  anchorage  may  be  found  in  any  part. 
It  is  surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  and  mining  country,  as  yet, 
to  a  large  estent,  undeveloped.     Nature  has  Ijeen  so  bountiful  to 
the  country  as  a  whole,  that  particular  districts,  undoubtedly  rieli,  4 
must  remain  for  a  while  undeveloped,  through  want  of  labour  and  I 
capital  to  open  them  up,  and  porta  which  would  in  older  countrieB-f 
he  prized  for  their  convenience  and  capacity,  here  remain  unused^- J 
iave  as  refuges  in  stormy  weather. 

Bateman'a  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  tlie  Clyde,  is  a  port  of  some'J 
importance,  and  coastal  stoaniers  also  load  produce  at  the  montfcl 
of  the  Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  rivers. 

Twofold  Bay  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  near  the  soath^B  I 
limit  of  the  Colony.     Formerly  it  was  the  seat  of  a  large  whaling  n 
trade,  now  no  more.     It  is  well  sheltered,  and  a  fine  jetty  affords 
ample  shipping  facilities.     Its  trade  in  chiefly  with  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies,  in  produce  and  live  stock,  the  bay  being  the  nearest 
outlet  on  the  sea  coast  for  the  rich  district  of  Monaro. 
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is  plftnued  to  connect  tho  port  witli  tlio  table-laad  and  the  metro- 
polis, and  Twofold  Buy  promises  to  become  an  important  port  in 
the  new  future.  On  its  shores  is  sitnuted  tlic-  thriving  town  of 
Eden. 

Besides  the  porta  and  harbours  properly  so  called,  wbioh  have  Wirtai  Li 
been  above  enumerated,  there  are  several  lakes,  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  will,  with  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
become  porta  of  shipment  From  Cape  liawke  to  Port  Stephens 
ft  chain  of  lakes  extends,  communicating  with  the  latter  through 
the  Myall  River,  and  covering  a  large  area,     The  most  extensive 

e  Wftllifl  Lake,  Myall  Lake,  and  the  Broadwater.  Tho  country 
iDnnd  about  is  riclily  timbered,  but  its  resources  are  still  unde- 
eloped.  Between  Lake  Maoquarie  and  Broken  Bay  is  Tuggerah 
,  also  an  extensive  sheet  of  water.     Near  WoUongong  ia 

tke  lUawarra,  of  considerable  area,  but  shallow,  and  towurds  the 

mth  of  the  colony  are  Coila  and  Turosa  lAkea,  into  which  the 
I  ^aross  River  discharges. 


No  iaiands  of  any  note  belong  geographically  to  New  South  ''' 
HTolea.  The  ItinDughton  Islouda,  lying  a  few  miles  northward  of 
e  Hnada  of  Port  Stephens,  are  the  largest  in  extent  Solitary 
Ijblaiid,  situated  near  the  northern  part  of  tho  coant,  between  the 
Wlinger  and  Clarence  Rivers,  and  Montagu  Island,  18  miles 
■outh-eaat  of  the  Moruya  River  estuary,  have  been  selected  as 
the  sites  for  lighthouses,  but  are  not  otherwise  important. 

Norfolk  Island,  having  an  area  of  8,607  acres,  and  also  Lord 
B  Island,  belong  politically,  but  not  geographically,  to  New 
lutlt  Wales.    The  last-named  island  has  an  area  of  3,220  acres. 


WESTBItN  WATERSHED. 
ivesiem  watcrehed  of  the  C'olony  is  in  physical  features  and  ij 
Bographical  character  the  antithesis  of  the  eastern.     Instead  of 
I  narrow   strip  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountninii 


PHTSICAL  COSPIGUEATION. 

intersccied  liy  nnioeroas  short  rivers  iritli  a  rnpitl  flon*,  tlie  I 
n-estem  watershed  forms  a  vast  basin  through  which  the  quiet  I 
vaters  of  a  few  great  rivers  have  their  long,  thoagh  nncertain,  I 


The  rivers  of  the  western  region  of  the  Colony  all  belong  to  the  J 
fluvial  system  of  the  ilniray,  which  carries  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  J 
through  the  colony  of  .South  Australia,  the  drainage  of  a  wsteniB 
shed  immense  in  extent,  embracing  the  northern  portion  of  Tio^l 
toria,  and  the  western  and  larger  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  | 
extending  almost  to  the  centre  of  Queensland. 

The  Murray,  or  Hume,  the  southern  branch  of  this  vast  river  1 
^stem,  rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  from  which  its  three  prin-  I 
cipal  sourcee,  the  Hume,  the  Tooma,  and  the  Indi  descend.  The  I 
first  two  of  these  streams  me  on  tlie  northern  and  western  slopes  1 
of  Mount  Kosciusko  ;  the  Indi,  wliich  is  really  the  main  river,  hasft  1 
longer  course,  rising  in  a  gully  near  the  Pilot  Mountain,  at  fi,000  J 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  confluence  of  these  rivers,  the  I 
Murray  rapidly  descends  towards  the  plains  below  Albuty,  at  I 
which  place  it  is  only  490  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  still  &  | 
course  of  1,439  miles  to  run.  From  Albury  downwards  the  river  1 
receives  many  tributaries  on  lioth  bants,  those  from  New  South.  I 
Wales  being  the  most  important.  Aliove  Albury  the  tributariae  I 
are  for  the  moat  part  mountain  torrents,  carrying  to  the  n 
Btream  the  melted  snows  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In  its  lower  I 
course,  however,  the  Murray  receives,  through  the  Murrumbidgoe  | 
and  Darling,  the  waters  of  secondary  systems  as  iiujiortant  as  ita  I 


Before  being  joined  by  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Murray  receivec^  J 
from  a  series  of  anl^branchea,  the  di-ainage  of  a  large  portion  of    i 
the  country  lying  between  the  two  main  strpams.     The  Billabimg 
Creek  runs   almost  through  the  centre  of  tlio  plain   spreading 
between  the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee ;    in  the  middle  of  it» 
course  it  communicates  with  the  latter  river,  through  ( 


J 


MURRAY  AXD   MUEIIUMBIDGEE   IMTTEES. 

I  *nd  Yanko   Ci'eoks,  whilst  on  the  Bouth.  it  feeds    the  Hurray 

■  hy  the  channel  of  the  Edward  River.      The  Edwai'd  ia  itself 

an  impot'tant  stream.     It  foims  with  the   Wakool  and  Tiippal 

Creeks,  and  many  other  smaller  and  less  important  watflr-courses, 

A  fluvial  system,    interlacing  the  whole  country  from   Tocuniwal 

to   the  Murrumbidgee  junction,   which   has    been  justly  named 

I  Kverina.     The  Edward  and  Wakool  are  together  navigable  for 

I  over  400  miles,  as  far  as  the  important  town  of  Deniliquin. 

From  its  furthest  source  at  tho  foot  of  the  Pilot  Mouatain  to 
I  the  town  of  Albury  the  Murray  hoa  a  length  of  280  miles.  Tlienca 
r(0  the  Darling  River  junction,  its  course  is  652  miles,  and  from 
r.that  point  to  the  nea.,  billow  Lake  AieiLandrina,  it  is  587  miles  in 
I- length.  The  river  has  thus  a  total  coarse  of  1,719  miles,  of  which 
1  1,120  are  within  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  river  has 
Lvigatcd  as  far  as  the  Ournie  gohl-Seld,  about  150  miles 
ftftbove  Albury,  and  1,590  miles  from  its  mouth. 

I  The  Murrumbidgee  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  overlooking  ri 
V  the  Coolaman  Plains,  at  a  height  of  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
sc  fii-st  shapes  itself  Bouthwani,  but  near  the  town  of  Cooma 
L  it  takes  a  sharp  curve  and  runa  in  a  northerly  direction  until  it 
L  Hears  Yobs,  Here  it  curves  again,  ti'eudiug  to  the  west  in  a  liue 
parallel  to  the  Murray,  but  turning  aouth-west  on  receiving  the 
lAchlan,  it  finally  joins  the  main  river  after  a  course  of  1,350  miles. 

^The  area  drained  by  the  Murrumbidgee  is  estimated  at  15,400 
■qnarc  miles. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  JIurrumbidgec  receives  from 
both  sides  numerous  rivers  and  ci'oeks,  the  most  important  of 
which  atre  the  Umaralln,  Molonglo,  and  Yass  rivers  on  its  right, 
B-and  the  Cottier,  Coodradigbec,  and  Tumut  Rivers  on  its  left  bank. 
il  theso  rivers  run  tluough  mountainous  country  over  a  series  of 
mlat4^ux,  which  from  the  Coolaman  and  Coorangorambula  Plains 
n  the  plains  round  Gundagai  and  Wagga  successively  diminish  in 
I'lteight  from  5,000  feet  to  7^0  feet  and  607  feet  above  the  sea. 


FBTSICAI.  OOKTIGUKATION. 


Tlie  opper  volleys,  both  of  the  Marmmbidgee  and  the  Mamy, 
«re  of  sintilar  physical  aspect  Both  riven  are  snow-fed,  th« 
Hormy  to  a  greater  extent  than  its  tributaries,  owing  to  the 
fa^er  elevation  of  the  mountains  and  plateaax  from  which  it 
descends.  In  the  tower  basins  they  nre  also  similar  in  character, 
and  tJie  plains  which  they  drain  are  amongst  the  most  fertile  in 
the  Colony.  With  tm  intelligent  system  of  water  conservation 
and  irrigation  the  lower  valleys  of  these  rivers  would  support  a 
large  population  of  agricnltnrists  on  land  hitherto  devoted  entirely 
to  sheep  pasturing. 

The  main  tributary  of  the  Marrambidgee  is  tJie  I^cUaD,  rudng 
in  tiie  main  Dividing  Range,  where  also  its  principal  feeders  have 
tJieir  source.  These  are  the  Boorowa,  Crookwell,  AbercromHe, 
and  Belubula,  all  rapid  streams,  occa^onnlly  swollen  by  metUng 
anow  from  the  table-land.  After  receiving  the  Booroowa  the 
Lacblan  Rows  to  the  Mumimbidgee,  through  500  miles  of  plain 
coontry,  without  receiving  any  tributary  of  peramneut  rfi&nicter. 
The  water-courses  which  carry  off  the  surplus  water  from  the  rich 
plfuns  on  either  side  of  the  river,  only  reach  it  in  time  of  flood. 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  TOO  milea,  and  its  basin  has  an 
area  of  13,500  sqnarc  miles.  The  country  drained  by  the  Lachlaa 
is  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  the  Murray  and  Mumim- 
bidgee, and  with  regular  rainfall  or  irrigation,  tlie  light  red  aoil 
and  sandy  loam  of  its  lower  valley  would  yield  abundant  returns 
to  the  farmer. 

The  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  Lachlan  basin  and  t&at 
of  the  Murrumbtdgee  on  the  south  and  the  Darling  on  the  north- 
west, are  hardly  jwrceptible  on  the  ground,  so  flat  is  the  country 
through  which  these  great  rivet's  flow. 

Of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Murray,  the  Darling  drains  the 
largest  area,  extending  as  it  does  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
western  ilistrict  of  New  South  Wales,  and  embracing  nearly  all 
Southern  Queensland.     From   its  confluence  with  the  Murray  at 
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RIVER   DARLING. 
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Wentwoith  up  to  its  juuction  with  the  Culgoa  a  few  milea  ahove 
Bourke,  the  Darling  receivps  only  two  tributaries,  the  Paroo  and 
Wairego,  both  intermitteat,  though  of  vast  size  in  tiraea  of 
era  thousand  miles  the  great  river  holds  its  solitary 
SouTse,  Nile-like,  feeding  tlic  thirsty  plains  of  the  south  with 
water  falling  many  hundred  miles  distant  on  the  downs  of  QueeoB- 
land.  The  course  of  the  river  is  tortuous  in  tlie  extreme  ;  in  many 
places  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  a  mile  or  two  acrosa,  se)iaratca  parte  of 
tie  river  20  iiiles  distant,  if  the  Htreani  were  followed.  The  Darling 
ivesents  the  phenomenon,  not  uncommon  in  Australian  rivers,  of 
river  banks  moch  higher  than  the  ]i1ain  behind,  indeed  the  river 
bed  itself,  though  from  30  to  40  feet  beneath  the  honk,  is  in  some 
Init  little  below  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Succesaivo 
have  added  to  the  height  of  tbi3  banks  and  have  raised  the 
of  the  Hlream  correspondingly. 


The  Darling  has  no  soui^ 
to  that  port  of  the  river  a 
t^  point  it  takes  the  nar 
I  with  the  Gwydir,  then  it  it 
a.  branch  r 


which  applies  oidy  Tho  Upptr  " 
junctior       ^  i.n.'o 


B  under  that 

of  the  BarwoQ,  until  its  confluence 
aown  as  the  Macintyre,  and  lastly  the 
le  of  the  Dumaresi].  The  last-named 
li  has  its  source  in  the  Dividing  Range,  on  the  summit  of  the 
lifeble-land  at  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  Colony,  not  far  from 
!  of  the  Richmond.  The  Dumarcsq,  Macintyre,  and 
,  however,  whiit  might  be  really  called  the  Upper 
r  Darling,  and  this  appellation  would  be  geographically  accurate. 
I  The  variety  of  names,  by  wliich  not  only  the  Darling,  but  many 
>  Other  Australian  rivers  are  known,  is  due  to  tho  fact  that  they  were 
diacoretred  in  sections,  the  identity  of  which  were  not  established 
until  years  afterwards,  and  the  sectional  names  have  survived. 


The  Darling  receivei,  in  its  upper  course,  many  tributaries,  which 

dmu  the  southern  portion  of  Queensland,  but  these  rivers  only 

^H  flow  for  a  short  part  of  their  courses  in  New  South  Wales.     Chief 

^Hmong  these  are  the  Mooni,  Narran,  Bokhara,  Culgoa,  Warrego, 
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and  Paroo.  Within  tlie  boundaries  of  the  parent  Colony  the 
principal  affluents  of  the  Darling  are  on  its  left  bank.  The 
Gwydir,  Namoi,  Castlereagli,  Slacquarie,  and  Bogan  are  the 
niOBt  important.  Tlieac  streams  are  all  of  considerable  length  | 
and  aimifar  in  character,  their  upper  valleys  are  on  the  table-lands 
and  their  lower  courses  lie  through  alhivial  plains  and  good 
pastoral  country. 

The  Darling  is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshets,  as  far  as  the  town- 
ship of  Walgett,  1,758  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mnrray 
tjiesce  to  the  sea  the  dixtance  is  587  miles,  making  a  total  lengtli 
of  navigaljle  water  from  Walgett  to  the  sea  of  2,345  luiles,  and  ib    , 
therefore  ranks  high  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimi 
by  navigable  length.      Unfortunately,  however,   it  is  navigabls   i 
throughout  only  duiing  part  of  the  year. 

If  the  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray  and  Darling,  and  their   i 
principal  tributaries,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facilities  it    j 
affords  for  water  carriage,  its  value  will  appear  not  inconsidcrafalo. 
The  Darling  River  may  be  made  available  for  navigation  for  1,758 
miles,  from  Wentworth  to  Wiilgett,  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Lachlan 
combined  have  900  miles,  and  the  Murray,  from  Oumie  gold-field 
to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  territory  of  South  Australia,  h 
a  length  of  1,1'20  miles.     If  to  this  be  added  the  navigable  length  ] 
of  the  Watool  and  Edward,  the  total  distance  of  river  which  could  ] 
be  navigated  reaches  nearly  4,200  miles,  in  tho  western  disbict  ] 
alone,  a  length  u:orc  than  twice  that  of  tlie  railways  of  the  Colony, 


LAKES  OF  THE  WESTEpy  DISTRICT. 

Here  and  there  along  the  course  of  the  western  rivers  are  found  j 

lakes  sometimes   of  considerable  dimensions.      These  lakes  ara  I 

in  reality  shallow  depressions,  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  1 

of  the  rivers  in  times  of  flood,  and  in  return  feeding  them  whea  I 

the  floods  have  sultsided.     Lake  Tirana  is  the  most  important  in  I 

the  JfuiTay  and  MuiTumbidgee  basin,  and  Lakes  Cowall,  Cui^l-  \ 

lico,  and  Waljeers,  in  that  of  tho  Lachlan.     Along  the  Darling  [ 
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are  Lakes  Foopelloe  and  Gunyulka  on  the  left  bank  and  Laidley's 

Ponds  and  Lakes  Pammaroo,  Jandoo,  and  Cowndilla  on  the  right,  western  Lakes. 

near  Menindie.     On  the   South  Australian   frontier  are    Lake 

Victoria,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of 

less  importanca     The  area  of  these  lakes  is  undefined,  as  they 

vary  in  size  according  to  the  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  vast 

extents  of  country  and  at  others  being  reduced  to  the  proportions 

of  mere  waterholes,  whilst  in  seasons  of  great  drought  they  are 

absolutely  waterless. 


PART  IV. 


Climate. 

IT  is  accepted  aa  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  teuiperatui 
in   the  sonthem  bemiepliere  is  lees  than  that  of 
ntnated  in  coirespondiag  latitudes  oortb  of  the  equator ;  to  this 
general  law  New  South  Wales  is  no  exception.     The  researches  of 
the  Government  Astronomer  of  the  Colony  conclusively  confirm    i 
this,  and  show,  from  the  records  of  temperature  extending  ovflr  4 
many  years,  that  the  climate  of  New  South  Walea  is  one  of  th»  | 
moat  temperate  and  uniform  anywhere  experienced. 

Just  as  the  country  is  naturally  divided  into  three  distinoi  I 
geographical  regions,  so  it  is  separated  into  the  same  climatafl  J 
divisions,  e-ach  of  which  has  its  characteristic  features. 

The  coastal  region  extends  from  28°  to  37°  south  latitude,  and! 
if  the  temperature  accorded  with  that  of  similar  latitudes  in  thA'1 
northern   hemisphere,    Casino  and  Grafton  would  resemble    tha  1 
country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Red  Sea ;  Delhi,  in  ' 
India  ;  Ningpo,  in  China,  and  New  Orleans,  in  the  United  Statea 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.     Casino  has  a  mean  temperature  of 
67°,  only  1°  more  than  that  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  which  lies  mora 
than  9°  further  from    the  equator.    Eden,  which  is  situated  at  the  J 
extreme  south  of  tlie  Colony,  in  latitude  37°,  has 
perature  of  60°,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Nice  and  4 
Borne,  places  respectively  460  and  330  miles  further  removed] 
from  the  equator.     Not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  coastal  region. I 
more  mild  in  regard  to  average  temperature  than  the  corresponding'A 
latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  range  is  not  as  great  I 
This  is  a  very  important  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  ^M 
country. 

As  regards  Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  estre 
points  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude  33°  51'  south,  the  same  truth  in 
apparent.  Its  mean  temperature  is  62'5°,  and  corresponds  with  thrifl 


of  Barcelouo,  tlie  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  ami  of  Toulon  in 
France,  the  former  being  in  latitude  44°  32',  and  the  latter  43°  T'  N. 
At  Sydney,  the  mean  BUminer  temperature  is  slightly  over  71°,  Tenipantni 
and  th&t  of  winter  54°.  The  range  is  thus  17°  Fahrenheit.  At  '  ^' 
ITaples,  where  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  m  about  the  same 
fl&t  Sydney,  the  Btunmer  temperature  reaches  a  mean  of  74-5°,  and 
n  of  winter  is  47'5°,  with  a  range  of  27*.  Thus  the  summer 
I  warmer,  and  the  winter  much  colder  than  at  Sydney.  The 
test  temperature  in  the  shade  ever  experienced  in  Sydney  waa 
',  the  lowest  winter  was  368°,  giving  a  range  of  70°,  At 
'Vaplee  the  range  has  been  as  great  as  61°,  the  winter  niinimnm 
falling  iiometimea  below  the  freezing  point 

Taking  the  coast  generally,  the  difference  between  the  mean 
summer  and  mean  winter  temperature  may  be  set  down  as  aver- 
aging not  more  than  21°,  a  range  so  small  that  it  will  be  rarely 
found  elsewhere.  The  famed  resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
board bear  no  comparison  with  the  Pacific  slope  of  New  South 
"Wales,  either  for  their  natural  salubrity,  or  the  comparative  mild- 
a«a  of  their  summer  and  winter,  while  the  epidemics  and  peati- 

ices  which  have  devastated  those  regions  of  ancient  civiliaation 
never  made  their  appearance  on  these  shores. 

PasHing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-loud,  a  distinct  climatic  cumate  at  H 
entered.  On  the  high  souUiem  plateau,  at  an  elevation 
of  4,640  feet,  stands  the  town  of  Kiandra,  having  amean  summer 
temperature  of  54-5°,  and  a  winter  temperature  of  33°,  corres- 
ponding with  that  of  Bimafermjine,  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  56*  6' 
N,  while  Kiandra  is  in  35*  50'  S.  Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Honoro  plains,  at  an  elevation  of  2,640  feet  above  sea-level,  enjoys  a 
Bummer  as  mild  as  either  London  or  Paris,  but  its  winters  are  far 
less  severe.  On  the  New  England  table-laud,  the  climate  of  ~ 
lidale,  and  other  towns,  may  l>e  considered  oh  nearly  perfect  as 
le  found.  The  yearly  average  temperature  is  scarcely  57°, 
the  aimimer  only  reaches  09°,  and  the  winter  falls  to  46', 
nuige  of  temperature  approximating  closely  to  the  famous  health 
irta  in  the  south  of  France. 


The  climatic  conditions  of  the  western  districts  o£  the  Colony  are 
entirely  diiFerent  tx-om  those  of  tlie  other  two  regions,  and  have 
been  often  cited  as  disagreeahle.  C'ouipared  with  the  equable  tem- 
jwrature  of  the  ooastal  district,  or  table-land,  there  may  appear  soma 
little  justification  for  such  reputntiou,  but  only  in  comparison. 
The  climate  of  the  great  plains,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  part  of 
the  summer,  is  very  healthy,  and  an  inspection  of  the  returns  of 
dcath-ratea,  botli  of  children  and  grown  peraoiis,  given  elsewhere, 
amply  bears  out  this  view.  The  town  of  Bourke  may  be  cited 
as  an  example.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of  the 
interior,  it  illustrates  peculiarly  well  the  defects,  as  well  as  excel-j 
lences,  of  the  climate  of  the  whole  region.  Bourke  has  exactl]r 
the  same  latitude  as  Cairo  in  Egypt,  yet  its  summer  temperature 
5°  and  its  mean  6-5°  less  than  the  Egyptian  city.  New  Orleans 
also  lies  under  the  same  parallel,  but  the  American  city  is  4°  hott«r 
ill  summer.  As  regards  winter  temperature  Bourke  leaves  little  to 
lie  desired.  The  mean  winter  reading  ot  the  themiomctei-  is  62'3% 
and  accompanied  as  this  is  by  clear  skies  and  an  absence  of  snow, 
the  season  is  both  refreshing  and  enjoyable.  The  great  heat  which 
occasional  days  in  summer  manifest,  when  the  thermometer  reads 
considerably  over  100°  in  tlic  shade,  is  not  accompanied  by  that 
moisture  in  the  air  which  would  make  a  less  degree  of  heat  at 
the  sea-coast  almost  unbearable, 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  dryness  is  one  of  its  charac- 
teristics,  otherwise  instead  of  being  the  abode  of  health,  the 
interior  of  the  Colony  would,  with  abundant  rains,  have  become  an 
impenetrable  jungle,  the  lurking-place  of  those  malarial  fevers 
which  devastate  so  many  fair  regions  of  theOld  World  and  America. 

New  South  Wales  may  therefore  be  compared  favourably  wiUi 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  compara- 
tively low  latitudes  in  which  it  lies,  it  ofiers  a  most  remarkable 
variety  of  temperate  climates.  From  Kiandra,  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  great  Dividing  Range,  to  Bourke,  on  the  great  interior  plain, 
the  climate  may  Ije  compared  with  that  of  the  region  of  Europe 
extending  from  Edinburgh  to  Me.ssina,  but  more  generally  resem- 
bling that  ot  Southern  France  and  Italy.      It  may  therefore  bo 
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regai'ded   as  peculiarly   fittoJ  for    tlie    habitation  of  people  of  CUmnt. 
European  raco,  embraciug,  as  it  doc^s,  w-ithiu  its  limits,  the  climatic  race, 
conditions  under  which  tho  taont  advanced  races  of  the  world  have 
prospered. 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  meteorological  conditions 
R  certain  places,  and  fairly  represent  the  whole  Colony. 

tSo,  1. — Table  showing  Temperature,  Eainfall,  and  other  Meteo- 
rological Conditions  of  certain  Pi-incipal  Stations  in  New 
South  Wales :— 
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Geological  Formation. 

"^HE  geology  of  the  Colony  has  been  ably  treated  by  varions  anaaiflaiUoD'ot 

learned  scieatists,  and  this  work  is  being  contiaually  added 

*to  by  Mr.  W.  C,  Wilkinson,  the  present  eminent  Government 

GeologisL     To  the  Kev.  W.  B.  Clarke  we  are  indebted  for  the 

fiiat  systematic  classification  of  the  various  sediinentary  (ormationa 


loand  ii 
tidlows: 


New  South  Wales.     Tliea 

:  Silurian 
Devonian 
Carboniferous 
Perrnian. 
Triassic 
Jurassic 
CretaceoQB. 

;    Tertiary 


}  clanRilied  by  him  aa 


Post  Tertiary 


Post  Pliocene 
Becent. 


Faiaozoie. — This  formation  extends  throughout  almost  the  whole  Paia» 
»«cm  portion  of  the  Colony,  the  rocks  of  the  upper  Silurian  age 
pmicipally  occurring  on  the  weatern  watershed  of  the  main  Divid- 
ing Range,  in  the  country  where  tho  Murrumbidgee,  Laclilan,  and 
Abercrombie  Rivers  rise.  They  appear  on  tho  eastern  watershed, 
along  pu-t  of  the  coast  near  Bateman's  Bay,  and,  striking  inland, 
sre  toond  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Shoalhaven. 


<4 
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GEOLOGICAL  FOEMATIOU. 

The  upper  Silurian  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Mudgoe,  wkerafl 
they  are  overlaid  by  the  Cai-boniferoua  strata  of  the  Hiintei'  Valley .iT 
and  by  the  belt  of  volcanic  roeka  extending  along  the  Lirerpo<A9 
Range.  They  reappear  further  north,  in  the  upper  valley  of  thefl 
Macleay  River,  on  the  east  slope,  and  in  the  baain  of  the  Namcn,  J 
on  the  west  of  the  Dividing  Range.  The  Silurian  rocka  couBisfl 
of  sandstone,  slate,  and  limestone,  and  exhibit  cvidcoca  of  meta- 
morpbism,  particularly  in  the  country  around  BatLurst  aiid  Hill 
End. 

Limestone  beds,  of  enormous  extent,  are  scattered  throughouil 
this  formation.  These  are  chieHy  composed  of  crinoids  and  corals^V 
which  outcrop  prominently  in  the  Wellington  District,  near  Mty'l 
long  and  Gulgong,  at  Tiiena,  and  also  in  the  Mumimbidgetf:! 
Districtt  In  the  limestone  formationa  are  found  magnificenfcj 
caves,  such  as  the  Wellington,  Wiambetic,  and  Fish  River,  ( 
Jenolan  Caves,  the  fame  of  whicli  has  sproa<I  even  beyond  thefl 
confines  of  Australia.  Rocks  of  the  Devonian  age  also  e 
near  Rydal,  where  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  has  measured  a  section  I 
of  strata  showing  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  10,000  feet. 

The  carboniferous  formations  occupy  the  whole  valley  of  thffi 
Hunter,  and  of  its  chief  tributary  the  Goulburn,  on  the  east  slopsfl 
of  the  main  range.  They  are  also  found  on  the  opposite  slope,  inl 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Oaatlereagh,  and  along  the  edge  of  the! 
great  tertiary  depression  which  the  Upper  Darling  drains.  Theyfl 
appear  also  on  the  south  coast,  at  Bulli  and  Coal  Cliff,  extendinjfj 
southwards  to  Bateman's  Bay,  and  embracing  the  basins  of  tli»l 
small  rivers  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Shonlliaven,  as  well  a 
lower  valley  of  the  last  named  river.  Cut  oGTby  the  high  coastl 
range,  the  formation  reappears  at  Martdan  and  Eerrimo,  again  in  1 
the  valley  of  the  Cox  River,  at  Lithgow  Valley,  and  at  Capertrea  J 
River,  thus  forming  a  distinct  connection  with  the  great  series  o 
tbe  Hunter. 


The  lower  coal  measures  a 
series,  and  contain  many  sea 


■■  included  in  the  upper  carbonlfer 
3  of  workable  coal,  some  of  rema^-H 


B  thickness.  These  are  situatej  prmeipally  in  the  lower  valley 
oi  the  Hunter  River,  comprising  amongst  others  the  Greta,  Anvil 
Creek,  and  Weab  Maitland  scams.  These  seojus  are  over-topped 
and  nuderlaid  by  conglomerate  and  sandstones,  of  great  thickness, 
tiio  strata  of  this  age  being  estimated  by  Mr.  Wilkiusoti  to  be 
10,000  feet  thick. 

The  seams  in  the  Newcastle  coal-fields,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Ci»l« 
lUawarra  and  coast  districts  aliove  and  below  Jervis  Bay,  belong 
to  the  upper  coal  measures,  in  which  also  are  includeil  the  Berrima 
uiil  Lithgow  seams.  Tliey  appear  frequently,  as  in  the  case  ol 
the  last  namt^d,  at  great  clevntion  above  the  sea,  and  owing  to 
their  almost  horizontal  strata  are  worked  with  great  facility. 

[  The  coal-bearing  strata  extend  as  far  as  the  upper  valley  of  the 
tatlorcogb,  thence  northward,  as  already  mentioned,  along  the 
)  of  the  great  tertiary  series,  to  Queensland,  in  which  colony 
f  reappear  at  a  considerable  elevation. 

I  Jfetotoie. — To  tjits  period  belong  the  Hawkeshury  and  Wiana- 
ntta  Beries,  which  overhiy  the  carbonifprous  formation  of  that 
t  of  the  country  through  which  the  Hawkesbury,  and  i6s  prin- 
J  tributaries  Sow.  It  is  in  this  formation  that  the  wondei'ful 
6  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  beautiful  harbours  of  Port 
packiton,  Port  Hacking,  aud  Broken  Bay  occur.  The  rocks  are 
t  warm  yellow  sandstone,  and  the  tliickness  of  the  strata  is 
ltimat«<l  at  about  1,000  feet. 


I  The  Wiauaiuatta  series  extend  round  the  metropolis  and  cover  ti 

a  the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  angular  points  of 

lluch  rent  at  Picton  on  the  south,  Kichmond  on  the  north,  and 

fdtuty  on  the  east.     The  beds  are  composed  of  fine  sedimentary 

«ita  of  argillaceous  shales,  and  are  of  comparatively  little 

They  appear  to  have  been  deposited  iii  hollows  worn 

f  denudation  out  of  the  sandstone,  on  which  they  directly  rest. 
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GEOLOGICAL   FORMATION. 

To  the  MeBOzoic  period  Ix-longs  also  tbo  basia  oE  the  Clarence 
River,  the  strata  of  whicli  consist  of  aandatono,  shales,  and  COD- 
glomeratea,  intersected  by  occasional  coal  seaniR.  Thn  extent  of 
the  series,  distinctively  known  as  the  Clarence,  is  considerable, 
atretching  as  it  does  along  the  const  from  the  Tweed  to  Bed  Head, 
and  inland  some  50  miles.  ■ 

The  Cretaceous  formations  occupy  the  ii.ortb-wajt«rn  port  of  t&H 
Colony,  extending  from  the  Darling  westward,  towards  the  norA-'* 
west  comer  of  the   Colony.      Water-bearing  strata   havo  been 
reached  at  depths  varybig  from  300  feet  to  600  feet,  and  large 
quantities  of  water  have  been  obtained.     The  existence  of  sub- 
terranean water  throughout  this  extensive  i-egion  has  been  practi- 
cally demonstrated,  and  it  remains  for  the  Bettlora  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  stores  with  which  nature  has  charged  her  reservxHnJ 
in  the  ages  that  have  long  since  been  counted  out  fl 

Of  lato  years  the  Department  of  Mines  has  iiad  at  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  C-olony  a  number  of  diamond  and  other  kinds 
of  drills,  and  water  augers.  Bores  have  been  put  down,  wells 
sunk,  and  artesian  supplies  obtained  in  the  cretaceous  formittions  in 
the  counties  of  Killara,  Landsborough,  and  BaiTono,  One  of  these 
wells,  sunk  to  tlie  depth  of  144  feet,  furnishes  daily  a  supply  of 
60,000  gallons,  and  another,  only  49  feet  in  depth,  throws 
20,000  gallons  per  day  of  escellent  fresh  water. 


Cainoioic. — To  this  formation  belongs  the  greater  portion  of  the 
central  and  western  districts  of  the  Colony,  It  therefore  embraces 
the  valleys  of  the  great  western  rivers,  and  their  chief  tributaries. 
Tlie  formation  is,  however,  interuected  by  a  broad  belt  chiefly  of 
Silurian  rocks,  extending  across  its  centre,  from  the  Bogan  Eivcr 
towards  the  Great  Barrier  Range,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Darling. 
Lai^  patches  of  Devonian  formation  are  also  met  with  in  the  same 
region.  Making  these  deductions,  the  tertiary  formation  covers 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  Colony,  The  vast  alluvial  plains 
wore  formed  during  the  Pliocene  and  Post  Pliocene  jieriods.     The 
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IGNEOUS  AND   METAMORPHIC   ROCKS. 

iLlluvial  deposits  are  o£  variable  thickness,  uometimes  sliallow,  but 
in  the  great  plains,  between  the  main  rivers  which  intersect  the 
mtty,  the  deposits  are  of  very  great  depth. 

IGNEOUS  AND  METAMORFIIIC  FORMATION. 
The  area  oocupied  by  this  formation  cotnpriaes  one-eighth  of  the 
BColony — the  principal  rocka  belonging  to  tlie  series  consisting  of 
ieties  of  granite,  porphyry,  diorite,  and  serpentine. 

The  granite  formatioc  occurs  principally  in  the  northern  and  am 
Aonthem  masses  of  the  great  dividing  chains,  but  is  found  out- 
cropping throughout  the  Silurian  deposits,  which  cover  so  large  a 
[i»rt  of  the  centre  of  the  Colony. 

k     Diorite  and  basalt  occur  principally  in  the  country  between  the 

KKadeayand  the  Manning  Rivers,  and  on  both  slopes  of  the  Liverpool 

Bange,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Namoi  and  Macleay,  and 

divide  the  upper  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  deposits  of  the  eestem 

and  western  watersheds. 


Serpentine  is  found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony, 
chiefly  at  Gundagai,  Bingem,  Lucknow,  and  Port  Mocquarie. 

The  gnmites,  porphyries,  and  diorite  rocks  have  been  recognized 
aa  belonging  to  the  Falteozoic  age,  whilst  the  volcanic  rocks,  basalts^ 
I  and  others,  ore  contemporaneous  with  the  tertiary  series. 


Mines  and  Minerals. 
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a  of  tlie  Colony  iii  mining  from  the  early  days  of  fl 
iven  for  sixty  years,  Tiewed  in  the  liglit  of  later  I 
evcntii,  Bcems  painfully  slow,  and  somewhat  uncertain.  Yet  hoc  ] 
£aterpriHiiig  colonists  inurct  have  been  conscious  of  the  vast  heritage,  i 
-which  was  to  be  the  lot  of  Australia,  for  on  no  other  supposition  I 
can  their  sncrilices  anil  exertions  be  imderstood.  To  the  people  of  .1 
mother  countries,  this  was  practically  an  unknou-it  land,  and  it  J 
was  not  till  the  story  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  noised  abroad,  ' 
that  the  possible  importance  of  Aitstralia  was  in  any  way  rcaUzed. 

Gold-mining  was  but  for  a  short  time  the  chief  industry  of 
these  colonies,  even  in  the  wonderful  years  which  succeeded  the 
memorable  discovery  of  Hargraves.  Now,  amongst  the  minerals 
obtained  in  New  South  Wales,  it  yields  in  value  to  coal  and  tin  ; 
whilst  compared  with  that  of  pastoral  and  agricultiiral  produce 
the  value  of  gold  procured  is  inconsiderable.  The  discovery  of 
gold,  nevertheless,  made  Australia  a  nation. 

»  The  current  of  immigration  which  act  towards  Australia  on  the 
'  gold  discoveries  becoming  known  has  never  cea-sed.  Thousands 
of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  attracted  to  these  shores  by  the 
hope  of  fortune  easily  acquired  on  the  fields  of  the  Turou  and 
Bendigo,  seeing  patient  industry  everywhere  rowartled,  remaineil 
to  share  the  general  prosperity,  and  tliose  who  came  to  dig  for 
gold  leadily  turned  their  attention  to  other,  if  less  exciting, 
pursuits. 


EFFECTS   OF    GOLD    DISCOVERT. 
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Tlie  settlement  of  New  South  Walea  Las  not  been  affected  toNewi 

tlie  same  extent  bj  the  go]d  discovery  as  Victoria,  yet  the  number  oitect 

igoged  in  actual  eeareh  for  the  precious  metal  was  at  one  time  ■>■  vii 

iDsidcrable.    This  number  bos  gradually  decreased,  as  the  fields 

been  despoiled  of  the  treasures  contained  in  their  easily 

worteil    alluvial    dcjiosits.     Gold-raining    now    necessitates    the 

expenditure  of  capital,  for  the  erection  of  plant  and  gold-saving 

machinery ;  and  the  miner,  whoso  stock -in-tiadc  of  gold-di;^ing 

iliances  consisted  solely  of  a  pick,  a  bhovcl,  and  B.  tin  dish,  has 

in  the  great  majority  of  ijistances,  to  seek  other  fields  for  his 

tubour,  which  he  has  found  in  the  variety  of  resources  with  which 

nature  has  endowed  this  rich  territory.     Some  have  sought  the 

cities,  and  others  the  fields,  returning  gradually  to  their  earlier 

:npation  as  artizans  or    agriculturists.      Not  a  few,  however, 

iniained  true  to  their  miners'  instincts,  and  have  since  assisted  m 

(-eloping  other  branches  of  the  mining  industry.     In  the  early 

lya  a  miner  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources  j  hut  scientists 

VB  now  come  to  his  aid,  and  have  indicated  the  localities  where 

all  likelihood  his  researches  will  be  attended  with  success  ;  and 

ly  the  mineral  industry  in  Now  South  Wales  is  still  in  a 

irishing  stato.     Though  certain  metals,  such  as  copper,  ai-o  not 

,BOW  realizing  as  high  prices  as  tliey  did  some  years  ago,  other 

metaU  are  in   greater  demand,  whilst  the  ores   of  manganese, 

aotimony,  or  other  inferior  metals,  which  a  few  years  ago  were 

not  sought  after,  are  now  being  extracted  ;  and  shipped  to  the 

larkets  of  Europe.     Thus  the  miiung  industry  loaiutains  a  fair 

iportion  of  the  people  of  tho  Colony  in  employment  at  remu- 

itive  rates  ;  and  if  to  the  search  for  metallic  ores  is  added  the 

[traction  of  coal  and  shale,  it  will  be  found  that  minerals  and 

!tals  contribute  largely  to  the  wealtli  of  the  country,  and  the 

[oynient  of  its  people. 


\  The  following  table  gives  the  appi-oximato  number  of  persons  f  ""?^  ™* 
"plaally  engaged  in  the  various  departmentij  of  mining  ilurlng 
tch  of  the  past  six  years. 


MINES    AND    MINERALS. 
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—Approximate  Number  of  Persons  engaged'  in  Mining  for  I 
Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Tin,  Iron,  Coal,  and  81mle,  during  the  I 
six  years  ended  1886  : — 


Fencma  engngKl  ciinlng  for^ 

1881. 

IBS!. 

im     1    IBM. 

18SC 

-1 

9.(B6 

1,177 
4,530 

i,m 

231 

B,215 

1,142 
6,146 

4,847 
317 

6,750 

1,013 

4,100 

5,481 
293 

6,548 

1.740 
2,850 

6,911 
1,513 

1,000 

3,3B6 

180 

«m 

Silver  wd  Bilrer  lead 

1.2« 

m?^...::::::::::::::::::::::: 

m 

^  ::::::::::::::::::::.;:::: 

»><?l''         .       M 

116         324 

lOB 

18,537 

18,417 

limuitiiy  mil  The  population  tliua  actually  engaged  in  mining  during  the  yew  n 


,    1886  numbered   19,417,  making  with  their  familicE  a.  population 
of  about  90,000,  depending  directly  upon  the  yield  of  the  mines. 

An  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  summary  table  hereundar 
of  the  vast  amount  of  vealth   already  derived  from  the  mines  of  J 
the  Colony,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  products  of  theJ 
Tarious  minerals  since  their  first  discovery. 

No.  4. — Quantity  and  Value  of  Mineral  Products  of  the  Colot^H 


up  to  the 

endof  tlieyeai-188( 

:— 

UJocnli. 

<i«ntll)-. 

y^ 

9,774,606 '80  oz. 

2,745,729-87  „ 

37,022,410  tons 

441,242    „ 

80.409    „ 

16,480    „ 

74,669    „ 

3,461     „ 

34,431     .. 

372    ,. 

3,176    „ 

6S    „ 

16,405    „ 

190    „ 

£ 

Odd    

Rhalfi 

18,352.669 
995,413 

^rKi„^;„j:::: 

4,869,390 
101,860 

Binijuth 

Silvar  le^  ore  (ore) 

(raet.1) 

13,880 
j              661,611 

METALLIC    3IINERALS. 


To  Dr.  Liversiclge,  Professor  of  ChemiHtvy  at  tlii;  Sydney 
Univeraity,  we  are  indebted  for  a  description  of  the  diBtribution 
of  tbe  minerals  found  ia  the  Colony.  They  have  been  claasified 
by  him  as  metallic  and  non-metallic  mineriilB,  and  subdivided  into 
c^Asses,  the  importance  of  each  of  which  will  presently  appear. 

I  METALLIC  MINERALS. 

\.  Gold, — Amongst  the  metallic  minerals  found  in  the  Colony,  OoIA 
^Id  occupies  a  foremost  place,  both  on  account  of  the  quantity 
iirhich  has  been,  and  is  now  being  raised,  and  of   the  influence 
Thick  ito  discovery  has  had  on  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  dai«  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  for  a 
long  time  the  thome  of  much  controversy,  and  the  question  as  to  the 

•original  discoverer  a  long  disputeil  one.  It  is  now  agreed,  however, 
that  the  existence  of  gold  was  known  to  the  authorities  during 
the  early  days,  when  the  Colony  was  a  convict  settlement,  but  for 
obvious  reasons  of  8tat«  tho  matter  remained  secret.  The  first 
Ktithentic  record  of  the  discovery  of  gold  is  contained  in  an 
extract  from  Assistant  Sun.-eyor  James  McBrian's  Field-book, 
bearing  dat«  16th  February,  1833,  in  which  the  following  ia 
stated  : — "  At  8  chains  50  links  to  river,  and  marked  gum-tree —  fum  m. 

»ftt  this  placo  I  found  numerous  particles  of  gold,  in  the  sand  and  '^  ' 
-fei  the  hills  convenient  to  the  rirer."     The  river  referred  to  is  the 
■9uih  River,  at  about  15  miles  from  Bathurst,  not  far  from  the 
spot  to  which  the  fii'st  gold-i'ush  was  made,  twenty-eight  years 
aft«rw&rds. 

In  1639,  Count  Strzelecki  found  gold  in  the  Vale  of  Clwydd, 

ind  conveyed  the  information  of  the  discovery  to  Governor  Qijtps, 

lat  be  was  requested  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  as  the  knowledge  of 

Qie  existence  of  gold  might  imperil  the  safety  and  discipline  of 

Itiie  settlement     The  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke  found  gold  in  1841  in 

ft'tiie  Mftcquarie  Valley  and  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and  expressed  his 

belief  that  the  precious  metal  would  be  found  abundantly  disjierscd 

B'lliFOughout  the  territory. 


ICINES  AN1)   MZNEBAIiS. 

Actoul  dlMovny      Biit  it  was  tiot  until  tLe  ycai'  1851  that  payable  deposits  wei 

o[  p«y«Me  eoJkt  p^ypj  ^^^  p^ist  ill  New  South  Walea,  anJ  this  important  discovery  i 

iroa  due  to  Mr.  E.  llamiuoud  Hargmvcs,  who  had  returned  some  i 

time  previously  from   California,    and   who   iwiuted  out  to  the  j 

GoTemment  the  localities  in  which  he  had  discovered  payable  j 

deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  viz.,  at  Lewis  Fond  and  Summer  Hill  1 
Creek,  in  the  districts  of  Bathurat  and  WellingtoiL     Prospecting 

operations  followed  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  result  of  which  I 

every  one  is  now  familiar.     A  few  weeks  later  the  rich  deposits  1 
of  Ballarat,   Mount  Alexander,  and  other  gold-fields,  were 
covered  iu  Victoria  ;  and  the  world  witnessed  a  golU-msh  from 

all  parts  of   the  earth  to  these  colonics,  similar  to  that  which.  . 

some  years  before  had  taken  place  to  California.     The  probable  I 

eSects  of  the  gold-rush  were  not  clearly  seen  at  tlie  time,  either  i 

here  or  in  the  home  countries,  but  it  has  resulted  in  the  creatioa  J 

of  states,  the  future  of  which  is  surrounded  with  the  brightest  J 
promise. 

Native  gold  is  the  only  true  mineral  species  of  gold  which  has,  I 

HO  far,  been  found  in  New  South  Wales,     It  occurs  in  alluvial  I 

deposits,  in  which  it  is  easily  worked.     Alluvial  diggings  have  j 

always  attracted  the  greater  number  of  miners,  as  the  precious  j 
metal  is   dog  out  without  costly  appliancea.      But,  however  rich 
they  loay  be,  these  deposits  are  veiy  soon  worked  out,  as  thei: 

area  is  generally  of  limited  extent.     The  miners  engaged  in  testing  1 

alluvial  deposits  for  gold  form  a  floating  population,  ready  at  any  ( 

moment  to  emigrate  from  one  colony  to  onothcr.     In  the  alluvial  I 

deposits  gold  is  found  associated  with  a  variety  of  miuerals ;  it  also  J 

occura  in  the  shape  of  grains  and  nuggets,  wati-r-wom  in  appear^  * 

aoce,  and  some  of  considerable  size.    Though  in  New  South  Wales  1 

no  nuggets  were  found  of  so  extraordinary  a  size  as  in  the  iieigh-  J 

bouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  still  some  very  splendid  specimens  o(  1 
that  gold  formation  have  been  unearthed  at  various  times. 

Thus  in  July,  1851,  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Turon  I 
River  gold-fields  which  weighed  lOG  lb.,  or  1^272  oz.     In  No> 


EXTENT   OF    GOLD-FIELDS. 

fher,  185S,  at  Burrandong,  near  Orange,  aoother  nugget  was 
l:finmd  which,  when  melted  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  gave  I,]S2  oz. 
1  6  dwt.  of  pure  gold,  of  the  value  of  £4,389  8s.  lOd.  A  tliii-d 
I  nugget,  called  tlio  Brenan,  was  Bold  in  Sydney  in  1851  for 
1,JE1,156.  In  1880  and  1882,  Beveral  nuggets  which  were  an- 
|«ai'thcd  at  Teniora  weighed  from  59  to  139  oz. 

Although  the  alluvial  deposits  discovei-ed  in  the  early  days  have  Further 

I  mow  been  practically  abandoned,  and  are  considered  as  worked 

■'Wit,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has 

F'been  merely  scratched.     Mr,  Wilkinson,  the  CJovemment  Geolo- 

I  ^8t,    estimates  that  the  extent    of   country  covered  hy  certain 

'  fonuationa,  in  association  with  whi<:h  gold  is  always  found  to  occur, 

is  over  70,000  square  miles,  whilst  the  precious  metal  has  been 

»lao  found  in  formations  whei-e  its  presence  had  never  before 

been  sns]>ected,     A  considerable  portion  of  this  area,  which  is 

L  equal  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  colony,  has 

never  been  touched  by  the  pick  of  the  miner. 


The  same  authority  points  out  the  great  economic  importance  e 
of  the  tertiary  rocks,  as  they  have  hitherto  yielded  the  chief  supply 
of  gold  ajid  tin  extracted  in  the  Colony,  and  will,  without  doubt, 
L'MnUntte  to  do  so,     On  this  head  he  further  remarks  : — 


I        "  The  distance  lietween  the  Albert  Gold-field  and  the  Delegate 

Gold-Held  being  672  miles,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Ballina 

Gold-field  being  600  miles,  it  will  be  seen  that  gold-tields  are  dis- 

.  tribnt«d  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Colony.     Notwithstanding 

itliftt  the  search  for  gold  baa  been  carried  out  for  thirty-five  years, 

r  fields  and  new  deposits  ni-e  continually  being  discovered,  some 

tef  them  in  localities  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly 

texaniined.    Some  of  the  fields  recently  discovered  promise  to  equal 

F  in  extent  and  richness  any  discovered  in  the  early  days,  whilst  our 

eldest  fields,  though  apparently  exhausted,  as  far  as  the  miner 

Kanaided  by  capital  and  skill  b  capable  of  exhausting  them,  yet 


COD  tain  depot)!  te  of  gold  whidi  will  yield  a  rich  bar^'cst  to  the  J 
skilled  miner  who  eliaU  bring  to  bear  upon  them  appliancoB  euoh  I 
as  are  being  successfully  employed  elsewhere." 

It  is  a  aotorious  fact  among  the  mining  public  that  many  minev  I 
which  gave  promise  of  handsome  results  were  abandoned  in  the  early  I 
days,  simply  because  the  appliances  at  hand  were  not  sufficiently  I 
powerful  or  woll  directed  to  save  the  gold  coutained  in  the  foreign  I 
matter  with  which  it  was  found  associated.  At  Wattle  Flat,  on  the  I 
Turon  River,  and  at  many  places  on  the  older  gold-fields,  gold  ■« 
found  contained  in  great  de]iosits  of  iron  pyrites,  called  by  tha  ] 
miners  mundic,  which  have  since  been  proved  to  be  in  a  very  higk  1 
degree  payable.  The  claims  were  abandoned  some  years  ago,  as  I 
the  miners  lacked  the  necessary  knowledge  or  Hkill  to  obtain  front  I 
the  pyrites  the  whole  of  the  gold  they  contained.  Since  tlien  i 
other  and  improved  methods  of  extraction  have  been  invented  in  I 
America,  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  and  a  rich  harvest  awaits  I 
the  miner  wlio  shall  apply  modern  knowledge  and  appliances  to  the  j 
development  of  this  industry. 

The  abandonment  of  a  gold-lield  is  not,  however,  always  a  los>  I 
to  the  country.     After  the  excitement  has  died  out,  the  diggev  1 
makes  room  for  the  agriculturist,  and  resources  of  a  more  perma- 
nent character  are  developed,  in  parts  of  the  Colony  which  but 
for  the  former  would  have  l>eeu  unknown,  and  but  for  the  agri- 
culturifit  woidd  have  remained  a  wilderuesE. 

Gold  is  also  found  in  quartz  veins,  occurring  in  older  and  metii-  { 
morphic  rocka,  and  even  more  frequently  in  argillaceous  slates,  ] 
chloritic,  and  talcose  schists,  and  also  in  granite  and  porphyry.  ] 
Vein  gold  is  associatwl  more  commonly  with  iron  pyrites,  though  I 
found  with  copper  and  silver  ores,  and  occurring  also  in  serpentine 
and  asbestos.  But  the  extraction  of  gold  from  quarts  veins  requires  J 
the  erection  of  extensive  machinery  and  gold-saving  applian 
involving  an  outky  of  citpital  such  as  the  ordinary  miner  seldom 


DISTRIBUTION    OF   GOLD    FORMATION. 


possesses.     Quartz  mining  in  generally  carried  out  hy  companies,  Riohna 
many  of  which  regularly  ]iay  handHome  dividends  to  their  eliare- 


r  Liveraidge,  iii  his  report  on  the  Miaes  and  Minerals 
ot  New  South  Walee,  cit«B  the  following  example  of  the  ricbneBa 
of  gold  veins  : — 

"  A  telegram  from  Hill  Eud  oti  Tebruary  lat,  1873,  states  that 
on  Beyers  and  Holterraann's  mine  1  -02  cwt,  of  gold  had  been  raised 
&ont  10  tons  of  stuff.  From  tlio  same  mine  a  slab  of  vein  stuff 
aiid  gold  weighing  G30  lb.  was  exhibited,  which  was  estimated  to 
contain  £3,000  worth  of  gold.  Many  other  similar  rich  blocks 
were  also  shown.  The  Mint  returos  for  the  gold  from  415  tons 
of  vein  stuff  from  this  mine,  were  16,279'63  oz.,  value  £63,234 
12s.,  in  1873.  Erohman's  Company,  also  at  Hill  End,  raised 
in  1873,  436  tons  2  cvrt.  of  stuff,  for  which  the  Mint  returns  were 
24,079  oz.  8  dwt.  of  gold,  value  £93,616  lis.  9d." 

Gold  has  also  been  found  in  the  coal  measures,  and  carboniferous  Of 
strata.     The  liev.  W.  B.  Clarke  detected  it  in  the  Hawkeshury 
sandstone  formation,  on  the  north  side  of  Sydney  Harbour,  and  he 
klao  tuentions  that  it  is  fotind  distributed  through  the  sand  at  the 
■dPDutii  of  the  Ktchmond  Biver. 


^H  Along  the  southern  port  of  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  gold 
has  been  found  near  the  shore  in  the  sand  washed  by  the  wavea 
of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  whilst  at  Bennagui,   and  in  the  district 

I^Ktending  between  Moiiiya  and  Eden,  important  discoveries  of 
jttw  procloDB  metal  have  also  been  made. 
Mliicli 
«nd  t 


It  would  be  impossible  to  name  all  the  parts  of  the  Colony  in 

■liicb  gold  is  found,  as  it  appears  throughout  the  whole  territory, 

]  there  is  ample  eWdence  that  deposits  of  the  precious  metal 

t  whidi  will  for  many  years  to  come  offer  to  the  prospector  or 


le  miner  a  profitable  field  of  employment. 


^ 
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Production  o(         TLe  follow ing  table  shews  tlie  quantity  iind  value  of  the  gold   I 
coined  and  exporteil  yearly  aiuce  1851. 

No.  5. — Quantity  and  Value  of  Gold,  the  produce  of  tLe  Colony,    i 
coined  or  exported  to  tlie  close  of  the  year  188C  ; — 


y™. 

WoishL 

v^„.. 

V«r. 

Weight. 

Value 

OK. 

£ 

oz 

£ 

1851 

1*4,120-68 

463,336 

1869 

232,130-U 

967,625 

1853 

818,7.11'23 

2.Gfl0.946 

1870 

210,401  -86 

910,409 

1863 

548,05279 

1,781,172 

1871 

321, 468 -70 

1,23-2.011 

1854 

237,91070 

773,209 

1872 

434.11)0-23 

1,634,821 

185S 

170,14573 

613,148 

1873 

360,849-97 

1,389.705 

1656 

183.W6'36 

666,055 

1874 

270.710-12 

1,038,344 

1857 

]61,043-2a 

610,712 

1875 

229,385-55 

881,480 

]8f<8 

280,557-93 

1,082,885 

1876 

155,166-37 

fiSl.eSB 

1S59 

323,98402 

1,237,682 

1877 

122,6I»'24 

463,130 

IBM 

a81,613-0G 

1.445,158 

1878 

117,977-88 

423,184 

1861 

459.879-26 

1.771,855 

1879 

107,640-38 

390.187 

1602 

6l9,flOS'71 

2,860,383 

1880 

116,750-52 

434.641 

1803 

467,399-05 

l,79l,5»i 

1881 

145,532-05 

650,111 

1864 

341,254-12 

1,304,735 

129,233-28 

491,S94 

1865 

3fi4,540-B3 

1.390,803 

1383 

122,256-58 

452.611 

1866 

287,534-29 

1,103.246 

1884 

105,933-43 

390,229 

1867 

269,407-35 

1,043,458 

1885 

100.667-16 

386,383 

1368 

253,773-41 

1,003,002 

18SG 
Tola 

01,8.HOO 

330,779 

9,731,21300 

36,058,717 

This  table  bIiowh  that  the  production  of  gold  in  the  Colony  of 
New  South  Wales  has,  since  the  year  1872,  considerably  decreased. 
This  decrease  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rich  alluvial 
doiwsits  discovered  in  the  early  daya  have  been  exhausted,  and 
that  other  resources  of  a  more  iiermancnt  noture  are  being 
developed.  Tliese  latter  offer  to  tho  labouring  classes  employment 
of  a  steadier  nature,  certainly  without  the  chances  of  accumulating 
rapid  fortunes,  but  ivith  more  security  against  loss. 

The  principal  seats  of  alluvial  gold-mining  are  the  Bathurst  and 
Mudgee  districts,  and  the  country  watered  by  the  various  foeden 
of  the  Upper  Lachlan,  and  alao  in  the  Tumut  and  Adclong  and 
Biaidwood  districts.  In  1S80,  the  Temora  gold-fields,  in  the 
MuiTumbidgec  district,  and  about  30  to  40  miles  from  the  southern 
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inland  town  of  Wagga  Wagga,  wore  diacovereil,  and  have  been  in 
a  nourishing  condition  ever  since.  In  the  nortli  of  the  Colony,  in 
the  If  ew  England  district,  on  the  coast,  in  the  county  of  CJloucester, 
and  in  the  estreme  north-west,  ni  Mount  Poole  and  Mount  Brown, 
the  gold-fields  sustain  a  considerable  population  of  miners. 

The  system  of  hydraulic  sluicing  is  only  in  vogue  in  two  or 

e  mines,  in  the  Riandra  district,  where  extensive  reservoin 

IBve  been  formed,  and  the  faee  of  the  roclcB  attacked,  in  various 

B|llaceB,  hut  the  result  of  the  working  of  tliese  mines  is  not  yet 

ukaoyn. 

Tlie  principal  quartz  veins  are  situated  near  Bathurst,  in  the  qur 

Hill  End   district,  and   the  Mudgee   and  Cudgegong  gold-field, 

j^hich  latter  hos  already  yielded  1,072,752  oz.,  or  over  32  tons  of 

valued    at    £4,163,550.      The    geological    surveyor,    who 

cently  cxamiucd  this  tield,  reported  that  its  resources  are  far 

t  being  exhausted.     At  Adelong,  Tumut,  Jiiidera,  and  near 

,  reefs  are  also  profitaoly  worked,   aa  well   as  on  the 

rath  coast  of  the  Colony  and  in  the  north-eastern  districts  at 

J?airlield. 

1  alreaily  noticed,  in  (he  early  days  mimy  niiues  were  alian- 
donod  by  reason  of  the  want  of  piviper  appliances  for  saving  the 
gold.  Within  the  last  four  years,  however,  some  of  these  mines 
have  been  reopened,  and  a  revival  of  mining  is  anticipated  in  such 
diatricta. 

The  dry  weather  of  the  past  two  or  three  yeai-a  has  had  an 
important  influence  on  alluvial  gold-minbg,  for  large  areas  of 
payable  ground  are  now  deserted,  owing  to  the  want  of  water  for 
alulcing  purposes.  To  this  cause  may  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  attributed  the  deerease  in  the  production  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  authority  to  dig  a  mine  for  gold  costs  only  ten  shillings  a  Aiith«ii;to 
year,  and  entitles  its  possessor  not  only  to  take  up  ground  for 
mining,  bat  also  to  occupy,  in  a  town,  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or, 
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I 


outside  a  tows,  an  acre  of  land  for  a,  busmesa  site.  J^Iineifd  licQOBea 
ore  also  obtainable  at  a  coat  of  20a.  per  yetu',  entitling  the  bolder  to 
from  40  to  640  acres  of  Crown  Land,  for  the  pui-poae  of  searching 
for  minerals  other  than  gold. 

IK  In  1886  1,574  mineral  leases,  329  gold  leases,  1,471  mineral 
licenses,  10,748  miners'  rights,  and  2,035  business  licenses,  were 
granted.  The  steam-engines  employed  in  quartz- mining  numbered 
110,  with  an  aggrognte  of  1,127  horse-power.  There  were  also 
eighty-three  crushing  machines,  and  616  stamp-heads.  In  alluvial 
mining  there  were  employed  aixteen  steam  engines,  whose  aggregate 
equalled  151  horse-power. 

During  the  year  188C,  the  number  of  persons  more  or  less 
regularly  employed,  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  in  gold-mining 
was  6,617,  of  which  5,750  were  Europeans  aiid  867  Chinese.  There 
were  2,675  peraous  engaged  in  quartz-mining,  and  3,942  in  the 
alluvial  diggings. 

The  quantity  of  gold  received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  coinage, 
the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  amounted  to  91,853  oz.,  at 
the  gross  value  of  X330,779,  the  average  price  per  oz.  being 
£3  12a.  8d.  The  western  districte  produced  38,752  oz.,  the 
Bouthcm,  18,763  oz.,  tte  northern  7,611  oz.,  and  the  localities  not 
described,  26,727  oz. 

The  average  weight  of  gold  obtained  by  each  miner  was  14  oz. 
19'73  dwt.,  valued  at  £54  2s.  7d.,  but  of  the  numlier  nominollj 
engaged  in  gold-mining  not  a  few  follow  other  pursuits  during  « 
portion  of  the  year. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  aa  far  as  practicable 
the  average  yield  per  ton  of  alluvium  treated,  and  per  ton  of  quarta 
crushed,  for  the  whole  colony.  As  regards  alluvial  mining,  the 
figures  given  below  can  only  be  considered  aa  an  approximation, 
as  they  only  represent  the  results  of  a  few  washings,  but  the 
average  yield  of  gold    per    ton    of    quartz   is    calculated    from 


I 


( 


information  of  a  more  complete  natiire.     In  both  cases  tlie  average  Yi 
liigh  and  very  satisfactory,  being  8  dwt.  ~-Si  gr,  per  ton  of 
treated,  and  12  dwL  9 '67  gr.  per  ton  of  quartz  crushed. 


6. — Statement  of  Average  Yield  of  Gold  from  Alluvial  a 
in  1886  :— 


uutuict. 

qoMUty. 

AvonKB  per  ton. 

VLddoigold. 

Tiunnt  uid  AdfdDug 

TdM. 

6,3B8 

0    16     0-40 
0      4    10-63 

Di.    dtti.   gt. 
1,672     0     0 
3.073     2     0 

Total,  widnvcrofio.. 

12,702 

0      8      7fH 

5,283      2     0 

lo.  7, — Statement  of  Average  Yield  of  Gold  from  Quai-tz  mines 


IiwbuwuM  and  Turon... 


IhtbtbII  «nd  AdeloDK    

:AduidUnUa 

BaatK  lad  liBiElea,j 

□aiODM  *nd  Ridimonil  .. 
Smt  Bnglaad 


^"•"■^   

^^^L        Totali  and  average  . 

^H  2,  Silver.— TJp  to 
^^Blew  South  Wales  was 
^H^ean  extensive  disco v 
l^^with   load   and  coppei 


0  15  21-5ii 

0  15     3-!l3 

1  2  20-39 


1  5  15-64 
0  II  12-00 
0  17     0-00 


11     0       0  ;2     9-67 


2.  Silver. — Up  to  the  year  1882,  the  quantity  of  silverraised  in  si 
Few  South  Wales  was  very  small,  hut  in  that  and  the  following 
extensive  discoveries  of  this  metal,  associated  principally 
'with  load  and  copper  ore,  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
Colony,  notably  at  Boorook,  in  the  New  England  district,  and, 
Ut«r  on,  at  Sunny  Comer,  near  Bathurst,  and  at  Silverten,  on  the 
Barrier  Rango,  in  the  wcatem  district.  Unfortunately  smelting 
vperationa  in  the  latter  district  were  retarded,  owing  to  the  serious 
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drought  which   prevailed  during  the  two   yenra   following  1 

diacovevy  of  the  lodea.     In  1683  and  1884,  however,  the  principt 

diflScultiea  were  surmounted  ;  smelting  furnaces  were  ere 

the  moat  modem  principlca,  botli  at  Suuny  Comer  and  at  SilvfiX 

ton,  and  considerable  shipments  of  the  metal  wei-e  made, 

latter  district  the  argentiferous  deposits  cover  a  very  lai^e  oi'ea  a 

territory,  and  the  mineral  is  found  associated  with  lead  and  galleu 


TheBiiAeniiiu       During  the  years  1885,  1886,  and  1887  the  field  of  Silrerb 

has  attained  an  immense  valua     Discoveries  have  been  mad 

along    the    Barrier    Ran  go    at    Broken    Hill,    ITmberumberkft,  j 
The   Pinnacle,  and   on   many  other   points  ;   and   the   fame  o£l 
the  Sllverton  mines  has  spread  oi-er  the  whole  of  Auatralia,     Bab] 
the  richer  deposits   ao  far  worked  are  those  held  by  the  now  I 
celebrated  Broken  Hill   Proprietary  Company.     Tliis  mine  ? 
discovered  by  Mr.  Cliarles  Rasp,  then  a  boundary  rider  on  Moun.t.1 
Gipps  run,  towards  the  end  of  September,  1883.     It  was  originallyB 
held  by  a  small  syndicate,  but  was  formed  into  a  public  compaiq 
in  1885,  with  a  limited  capital  of  16,000  shares  of  the  uomin 
value  of  ^19  each  paid  up.     Work  was  at  once  started  on  a 
scale,  and  discoveries  of  extremely  rich  deposits  of  silver  ore  haval 
since  been  almost  of  daily  uccniTence.     An  idea  niay  be  gathered  J 
of  the  value  of  this  mine— which  now  employs  660  hands,  andj.l 
where  a  complete  smelting  piiint  on  the  latest  and  most  iipprovedl 
principles  has  been  erected — when   it   is  known   that    on  ths'] 
lOtli   September  of   the  present  year  1887   the   shares,  i 
Adelaide  market,  were  quoted  at  £195  each,  which  would  plaoflJ 
the  capital  value  of  this  mine  at  £3,120,000.     During  the  yeapJ 
1886  the  company  raised  and  treated  14,750  tons  of  ore,  from | 
■which  36J  tons  of  silver,  valued  at  £228,519,  were   obtained 
Since  that  time  new  furnaces  have  been  added  to  the  ameltinl 
plant  and  the  output  of  tlic  mine  increased.     During  1896  a  soittX 
of  £64,000  was  paid  in  dividends,  and  over  £160,000  have  beeol 
paid  from  August,  1886,  to  August,  1887,  besides  a  portion  of  tha  ' 
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property,  the  value  of  which  was  estunated  at  ^500,000,  being 
divided  among  the  shareholders,  who  are  now  offering  it  to  the 
public  in  tho  Loiidoa  and  Australian  markets,  at  tbe  enormous 
capital  of  £1,000,000.  The  Umberumberkn  Company,  the  Day 
Dream,  and  The  Pinnacle  iiiinea  may  also  be  considered  as  first- 
class  mines,  and  the  future  of  the  Silverton  district  as  a  mining  put 
centre  is  most  promising.  Tbe  people  of  South  Australia  were 
not  slow  to  realize  the  advantages  which  they  would  obtain  by 
attracting  at  once  towards  their  capital  the  traffic  of  a  region  of 
such  immense  richness.     They  extended   at  once  their  railway 

P lines  to  the  bonier  ;  and  eirico  then  a  tramway  has  been  laid  down 
•ougb  New  South  Wales  territory,  which  places  Silverton  and 
lelaide  in  direct  communication  with  each  other  by  rail 
lubtless  these  mines  are  destined  to  rival  in  wealth  and  fame 
I  celebrated  Comstock  and  Virginia  lodes  of  North  America, 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1885,  several  silver  lodea  were 
discovered,  in  various  parts  of  tlie  Colony^in  the  New  England 
district,  in  the  north,  near  Moruya,  in  the  south,  and  also  in  the 
fxtreme  west,  in  the  Albert  District,  as  well  as  at  Burrawong,  in 
Berrima  District,  on  the  table-land. 

I  As  an  example  of  the  richness  of  some  of  the  mines,  it  may  be  ai> 
mtioned  that,    in    the   year    1884,  the   Golden  Age  Mine,  at 
Mk,  which  had  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  gave  the 
;  results  ;^ 

600  tons  of  ore  raised 

390       „       „      treated 

yield  34,000  oz.  silver 

234    ,.     gold. 

k  la  I88S,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Mines  reported  at  great  length 
I  the  silver-mining  industry  of  the  Colony,  and,  amongst  other 

statements  worthy  of  note  the  following  may  be  quoted  ;^ 

"  At  Mitchell,  the  Sunny  Comer  Mine,  consisting  of  205  acres, 

upon  which  £40,000  has  been  expended  on  furnace  and  appliances 

(or  treating  the  ores  locally,  employs  about  S02  men,  the  total 
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output  of  ore  was  25,000  tons;  the  yield  of  silver  daring  the 
year  was  20  tons  8  cwt.  0  qr.  24  lb.,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
£160,000  ;  the  gold  contained  in  the  silver  from  this  mine  brings 
its  value  up  to  5s.  per  oz." 


Silver  exported.      The  value  of  the  silver  and  silver  lead  ore  exported  up  to  the 
end  of  1886,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

No.  8. — Value  of  Silver  and  Silver  Lead  Ore  exported  1876-86: — 


Year. 

SUver. 

SUver  and  Lead. 

Totid. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

15,456 

1,392 

16,848 

1877 

6,673 

325 

6,998 

1878 

13,291 

258 

13.549 

1879 

18,071 

535 

18,606 

1880 

21,871 

890 

22,768 

1881 

13,026 

1,625 

14,651 

1881! 

9,024 

360 

9,384 

1883 

16,488 

2,075 

18,563 

1884   ' 

19,780 

241,940 

261,720 

1885 

159,187 

107,626 

266,813 

1886 

197,544 

294,485 

492,029 

Total   

490,418 

651,511 

1,141,929 

Increase  in 
production  of 
silver. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  silver  has,  during  the  past 
few  years,  considerably  increased,  but  sufficient  time  has  hardly 
elapsed  since  the  important  discoveries  of  silver  deposits  were  made 
to  enable  them  to  be  properly  developed  ;  and  it  may  be  confidently 
expected  that,  as  new  mines  are  being  opened,  and  the  first  mines 
discovered  are  being  brought  into  full  working  order,  the  exports 
of  this  metal  will  rapidly  increase.  The  average  value  of  silver 
and  leftd  won,  per  miner  engaged,  during  1886,  amounted  to 
£379  7s. 


Tin. 


3.  Tin, — ^This  mineral  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  and 
basaltic  country  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Colony,  near  Tenter- 
field  and  Vegetable  Creek,  and  in  other  distiicts  of  New  England. 


TZK. 


Tin  haa  also  been  diHcoverotI  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  and 
qnit«  lately  in  the  Barrier  Ranges  at  Foolamacca,  but  no  other 
fielda,  hesidee  those  ah-eady  mentioned,  have  as  yet  received  any 
pisctical  development  The  deposits  occur  in  the  ehape  of  stream 
uid  lode  tin,  and  are  worketi  by  European  and  Ohinese  miners. 

The  opening  of  the  tin-fields  of  New  South  Wales  took  place  in  output  oi 
the  year  1872,  and  up  to  the  year  1882  the  output  from  the  mines, 
and  the  export  of  tin,  increased  in  a  reuiarkahie  ratio,  as  illuEtrated 
in  the  statement  below. 

No,  9. — Quantity  and  Value  of  Tin,  the  produce  of  the  Colony, 
exported  since  the  opening  of  the  tin-fields  in  1873  ; — 


SngolM. 

On. 

V^u.. 

yumiitr. 

VaJue. 

Tonicwt. 

£ 

Tom   evt 

£ 

£ 

Ig7S 

47    0 

6,482 

849    0 

41.337 

47,819 

W» 

911    0 

107.79fi 

3.660    0 

226,641 

ai*.4.w 

IW* 

4.101    0 

368,139 

2,188    0 

118,133 

484,322 

187S 

6,0S8    0 

475,168 

3,022    0 

86,143 

561,311 

1876 

5,419    0 

379,318 

1,509    0 

60.320 

239,638 

1877 

7.230    0 

477.952 

824    0 

30,6S8 

CO8,540 

1S7B 

6,085    0 

3G2,072 

1,125    0 

33,750 

395.822 

5,107    2 

34.3,075 

813  15 

29,274 

372,349 

IBSO 

5.47a    8 

440.615 

30.722 

471.337 

1881 

7.5!»  17 

686,511 

609    6 

37.402 

724,003 

1882 

8,059    0 

800,671 

611    0 

32,8»0 

633,461 

1SS3 

8,680    1 

802.867 

445     4 

21,I»6 

824,652 

ISM 

6.315  18 

508.726 

349  13 

]4,8()1 

621,587 

1865 

4,657  IS 

390.458 

534  18 

2.'1,108 

415,620 

4,6+0  18 

18.350 

467,633 

Total  

80,408  IS 

6,595.102 

16,480    0 

807,354 

7,402.436 

Tin  has,  it  will  be  eeen,  contributed  in  a  very  considerable  impoHMMw  o( 
d^ree  to  the  general  development  of  the  natnral  wealth  of  the 
Colony,  and  in  [loint  of  value  ite  aggregate  production  stands  i 
d  place  after  gold  and  coal,  while  for  some  years  past  its 
y  production  has  been  even  in  excess  of  that  of  gold. 


■jOe  third  pi 
^fesarly  prod 
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From  1872  to  1882,  when  the  tin-miuing  industry  was  at  its 
greatest  height  and  prosperity,  the  value  of  the  mineral  exported 
had  increased  from  £+T,819  to  £833,461.  In  1883  the  production 
of  the  former  year  waa  nearly  maintained,  but  since  that  time, 
owing  to  the  protracted  dry  sejison,  elBcwUere  referred  to,  which 
in  many  cases  prevented  mining  operations,  combined  with  the 
comparatively  low  price  which  the  metal  brought,  the  value  of  the 
output  decreased  to  £415,626,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.,  in  188.^. 
Since  then,  however,  the  principal  causes  of  the  falling  off  in  value 
have  been  removed,  and  the  |>resent  satisfactory  price  has  already 
induced  a  revival.  The  production  of  tin  in  the  year  18SG  shows 
a  value  of  .£467,6.^3,  or  an  increase  of  £52,027  on  that  of  1885. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1886,  the  price  of  tliis  metal  in  the 
Home  market  exhibited  a  marked  improvement.  The  quotation 
BtooU  at  £93  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  season  the  ruling  price  had  reached  £99  10s.  per  ton,  thus 
showing  a  gain  of  £6  10s.  during  that  jieriod.  The  highest  price 
obtained  in  the  course  of  1886  was  quoted  at  £103  Ss.  per  ton. 
It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note  that  within  the  fourteen  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  tin-fiehls  and  the  end  of 
1886,  tin  to  the  value  of  £7,402,456  has  been  exported  from  the 
Colony. 

4,  Copper.- — The  principal  deposits  of  tliis  mineral  are  found  in 
the  central  [lart  of  the  Colony,  between  the  Macquarie,  the  Bogaii, 
and  the  Darling  rivers.  Deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the 
New  England  District,  and  likewise  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kiama,  in  the  lUawarra  District,  and  mines  are  worked  in  tlie 
Carcoar  and  Burrowa  districts,  as  well  as  atWalcha,  showing  thab] 
the  mineral  is  considerably  diffused  throughout  the  Colony. 
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Within  the  lost  few  years,  the  very  low  price  of  copper  has 
deterred  many  from  embarking  in  operations  which  esluhlted 
every  appearance  of  success,  and  some  of  the  min^s  which  had 
been  worked  for  many  years  were  closed.     Stil!,  in  spite  of  the 


r  price  of  the  metal,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  adoption. 
lore  modern  methods  of  smelting,  which  are  dow  in  almost 
general  use  in  the  principal  centres  of  copper  production — in  Spain, 
France,  England,  California,  and  Cliili — the  rich  mines  of  New 
South  Wales  could  be  made  to  show  handsome  results. 

A  third  difficulty,  common  to  other  branches  of  the  mining 
industry,  lies  in  the  great  distance  of  some  of  the  chief  copper- 
mities  from  the  port  of  shipment,  and  the  consequent  large  cost 
of  bind-carriage.  This  last  difficulty,  however,  will  presently 
disappear,  us  the  railway  system  is  extended. 

The  prospect  of  an  improvenient  in  the  price  of  this  metal,  Pi 
unfortunately,  docs  not  appear  very  encouraging,  and  the  English 
quotations  continue  to  exhihit  a  tendency  to  maintain  the  low 
prices  ruling  in  1886,  and  even  to  further  decrease.  In  1872 
wpper  nmlized  as  much  as  .£108  per  ton,  whilst  in  December, 
18S6,  the  lowest  price  on  recoi-d  was  touched,  and  only  £38  7s.  Cd. 
could  be  obtained  for  Chili  bars.  During  the  past  three  years,  the 
price  of  Cliili  bars  fluctuated  between  £5B  7s.  6d.,  the  highest 
quotation  for  January,  1884,  and  £38  7s.  6d.,  the  lowest  for 
December,  1886,  the  -average  prices  for  each  of  the  successive 
years  showing  the  following  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  market  :— 

£    I.  d. 

Average  far  18S4 54    7    6 


'With  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  and  that  of 
the  copper  lodes  of  New  South  Wales,  which  contain  ores  of  a  " 
very  mudi  higher  per-centuge  than  those  of  many  well-known 
mines  worked  ot  a  profit  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  ought  to 
return  most  satisfactory  results ;  and  a  revival  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  mining  industry  of  tlie  Colony  may  be  confidently 
expected,  as  there  appears  to  he  no  adequate  reason  for  the  per- 
sistent fall  in  the  price  of  this  metal  in  the  Home  markets. 
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Bituatetl  ill  the  Cenbul  Division,  and  within  ^0  miles  o£  eacli 

other.     The  former  employs  over  BOO  men  and  boys  ;  the  deepest 

shaft  is  56+  fe^t,  and  the  widtli  of  the  lode  from  2  to  SO  feet 

Nymagce  employs  a  complement  of   350  persons,  and  contains 

oi-es  consisting  of  sulphurets  and    carbonates,  the  average  per- 

centage of  copper  obtained,  being  1 1 42  jwr  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  jiast  and  present  state  of  ths,.^ 

copper-mining  industry.                                                                         ^| 

Ho.    10.— Quantity  and  Value  of  Cop|«r,  the   produce  of  thi^f 

Colony,  exported  during  each  year,  from  1858  to  1886  :— 

,„ 

Iwota. 

On  uid  Regaliu. 

Total  nlm 

QowUty. 

Tihie. 

QUMltlft-. 

Valnc. 

Too.. 

£ 

Toiu. 

£ 

£ 

lass 

58 

1,400 

1,400 

isse 

"'so 

■■■■578 

578 

18C0 

■43 

i;535 

1,535 

1861 

144 

3,390 

3;390 

1862 

213 

5,742 

5,742    , 

1863 

'""23 

'"i',*«80 

114 

420 

2,100 

1864 

54 

5,230 

6.2S0 

lees 

247 

16,820 

""22 

*"5i5 

16,365 

1S66 

265 

18,905 

1,885 

20.790 

1887 

30.189 

6 

30,194 

1868 

644 

23,297 

m 

4,000 

27,297 

1869 

1,080 

74,605 

104 

2,070 

76,675 

1870 

SM 

65,671 

6 

60 

65,731 

1871 

1,350 

87,579 

94 

1,297 

88,876 

1872 

1,03.5 

92.730 

417 

13,152 

105,888 

1873 

2,793 

237.412 

51 

l.GBO 

239,102 

1874 

3.638 

311.519 

522 

I3,(i21 

325,140 

1875 

3,620 

297.334 

157 

4,356 

301.690 

1876 

3,106 

243,142 

1G9 

6,836 

249.978 

1877 

4,15.1 

307.181 

360            17,045 

324.226 

1878 

4,983 

337.409 

236 

7,749 

345,156 

1879 

4,107 

256.437 

36 

915 

257,352 

1880 

5,263 

359,260               132 

4,799 

364.059 

1881 

5,361 

350,087        1      133 

4,975 

356.062 

1SS2 

4,865 

321,887        [        93 

2,840 

324.727 

1883 

8,873 

574,497       ,       84 

2,704 

577,201 

188* 

7,286 

415,601                 19 

678 

410,179 

1S66 

5.745 

264,905                  I 

15 

264,920 

1886 
Total!.. . 

3,968 

166,420        1        B« 

1.112 

167,811 

74,668 

4,899,390        I  3,469    |     101,736 

4,9«1.1«    <fl 

J 

,  Iron, — Iron  is  found  widely  diffused  all  over  tht;  Colony,  but  iioii. 
»  met  with  itt  greatest  quantities  in  the  mountain  districta.     At 

'  Lithgow,  Wallerawang,  Mount  Lombii?,  and  Mount  Tomah,  in  the 
Bine  Mountaios,  large  deposits  aro  known  to  exist,  also  at  Berrima, 
Mittogong,  Nattai,  Mount  Kiera,  and  Jervia  Bay,  to  the  south  o( 
Sydney ;  in  the  coal  ranges  of  the  Clarence ;  at  Blayney  and 
Narrandem,  and  in  the  Bogan  River  valley.  The  ore  occurs  in 
the  form  of  magnetite  or  magnetic  oxide,  the  richest  of  all  the 
ores  of  iron,  and  a^  brown  hematite,  or  goethite.  The  iron  ore  is 
found  in  immense  quantities,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  main 
railway  lines.  The  richness  of  the  ore  is  marvellous.  Thus  the 
claybsJid  deiiosits,  which  in  New  South  Wales  are  lirown  hematite, 
contain  on  an  average  50  per  cent,  of  iron,  while  the  English  clay- 
bands  are  mostly  carbonates,  and  contain  only  30  per  cent,  of 
metal     The  magnetic  oxides  are  even  more  wonderful  in  their  Orra  ox 

I       ywld  of  metal    Different  samples  of  ore  obtained  from  Wallerawang 

t>wed  on  analyi^ia : 


Ferric  oiidc 

Ferroni  OKide 

Phosphoric  axida    . 


0401  pertK 


B'7  per  cent. 


No.  2. 
I  '02  per  ci 


Specimens  obtained  from  Mittagong  showed  from  73  to  85-5  per 
tnL  of  ferric  oxide,  with  a  bare  trace  of  sulphur,  or  none,  the 
avenge  being  fully  66  per  cent  of  metal. 

The  chief,  and  perhaps  only  works  for  the  laauufactiire  of  iron  Pi 
\m  the  ore  are  situated  at  Eakbank   near  Lithgow,  where  the 
treated  is  red  ailicoous  oi'e,  averaging  22  per  cent.,  and 
iwn  hematite,  yielding  .^0  per  cent,  metallic  iron.     Abundance 
of  cool   and   limestone   ai-o  found  in  the  neighbourhood.      The 
quantity  of   bars  and  rails   made  during    1885   was   valued  at 
X33,972,  and  of  costings  £1,820,  while  the  value  of  iron  and  steel 
iported,    mostly    for    home  consumption,    during    1886,    was 
;950,000. 
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UINES  ASD  lONERALS. 

The  field  for  the  iron-maker  iti  the  Colony  is  therefore  enoniiou%  I 
and  nature  has  provided  everything  needful  ready  to  Ids  baiu 
Hitherto  the  very  richness  of  magnetic  ores  has  been  the  chief' 
drawback  to  their  being  worked,  for  the  luuelting  of  rich  ores  has 
been  exceedingly  difficult,  and,  until  recently,  little  underetood. 
Mow,  however,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process,  and 
tbe  successful  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  similar  ores  in 
England,  the  difficulty  of  smelting  bos  been  entirely  overcome. 
From  the  causes  named,  the  production  of  iron  has  been  compara- 
tively small,  the  quantity  obtained  from  ores  to  the  close  of  188C 
only  reaching  a  value  of  £244,054. 

6.  Antimony,  Manganese,  Itiarntit/i,  Cobait,  Mercury  and  other 
Minei'ols. — Deposits  of  antimony  occur  in  the  Colony  in  Tarions 
places,  chiefiy  in  the  Armidale,  Bathurst,  and  Rylstone  districts. 
The  depositi  are  large,  and  some  of  the  mines,  like  the  Eleanor 
Mine,  of  Armidale,  are  practically  inexhaustible.  For  some  time 
past,  however,  the  price  of  tliis  motai  has  not  been  sufficiently 
high  to  offer  to  colonial  [U'oducers  encouraging  prospects.  In  the 
antimony  mine  at  Razorback,  near  Bathurst,  gold  has  been  found 
ansociated  in  payable  quantities  with  this  mineral.  Up  to  the 
.  end  of  1886  the  value  of  antimony  exported  from  the  Colony  was 
^65,598. 

Jfi»nifone*!.-  Considerable  deposits  of  oxide  of  manganese  ore 
have  been  discovered  during  the  past  few  years  in  various  parts  of 
New  South  Wales,  some  of  which  yield  on  assay  70  per  cent  of 
the  metal  The  demand  for  manganese  in  the  Colony  is  very 
trifling,  and  until  o.  foreign  market  is  found,  or  local  manufactories 
requiring  the  metal  spring  up,  the  rich  deposits  of  this  ore  will 
remain  untouched.  The  ore  is  found  extensively  in  conjunction 
with  iron,  coal,  and  limestone. 

Jligmittit,  Cvbak,  Calamine,  and  Mercury  are  also  found  in 
many  places,  but  with  thi!  exception  of  the  former  metal,  no 
deposits  hale  yet  been  systematically  worked. 


Bismuth  is  fouud  associated  with  molytidenum  and  gold,  in  quartz 
rtdns  ia  the  neiglibourbood  of  Tenterfield,  whence  the  quantity 
raised  has  Ijeeu  chiefly  oVitaiiied.  Tlie  value  of  metal  exported  up 
to  the  eud  of  1886  was  £13,380.  De]joaits  of  cobalt  liave  lieen 
found  lately  nt  Port  llacquarie,  but  the  market  for  tliis  metal  is 
lo  small  tliat  no  attempt  has  yot  iK-eii  made  to  produce  it  on  any 
large  scale, 

JUereuri/ in  the  native  state  was  discovered  in  1841,  on  the 
Cudgegong  River,  EUid  it  also  occurs  at  Ophir  itncl  at  the  Clifton 
Mine,  Boorook,  but  tlie  deposits  have  never  been  worked. 

Cinnabar  has  been  found  at  Cudgegong,  where  a  raine  was 
worked  for  some  tinif^ ;  it  Jias  been  also  discovered  in  the  Al>er- 

imbie  Ranges,  nnd  at  Moruya.     In  all  cases  it  was  associated 

itb  gold,  and  other  minerals. 


KON-iim'ALLlC  MINERALS. 
Coat. — The  carboniferous  formations  extend  over  a  considerable  Coal. 
portion  of  tlie  Colony,  and  workable  coal-seams  have  been  dis- 
corercd  in  many  places.  At  present,  however,  the  coal<mining 
itidiutnr  is  conlined  to  thoHe  centres,  which,  frooi  their  close  pros- 
imity  to  ports  of  sliipnient,  or  to  the  railway  lines,  afford  ready 
BiMUiB  for  the  disposal  of  the  commodity  when  raised. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  the  Colony  in  the  year  1797  by  a  Wwover/of 
nftmed  Clark,  who  was  supercargo  of  tlie  "  Sydney  Cove," 
later  iu  the  same  year  Lieutenant  Shortland  discovered  the 

iver  Hunter,  with  the  coal-beds  situated  near  its  mouth. 

In  lft2G  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company  obtained  a  grant  a.a.  Co.'« 
of  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  sole  right,  conferred 
on  them  fay  charter,  of  working  the  coal-seams  which  were  known 
to  exist  in  the  Newcastle  diHtrict.  Several  mines  wei-e  opened  up, 
which  were  profitably  worked  for  a  number  of  yeors  ;  but  it  was 
not  nntil  the  expiration,  in  1P47,  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 

mpany,  that  the  coal-mining  industiy  showed  signs  of  develop- 
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D(  Con?.  In  the  year  named  the  yearly  output  of  coal  had  only  reached 
the  total  of  40.732  tons,  of  the  value  of  £13,750,  Five  yeawJ 
afterwards  the  production  had  been  doubled,  and  the  output  <tf ' 
this  mineral  has  rapidly  increaBod,  year  by  year,  and  cool  mining 
has  now  become  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  Colony.  New- 
castle is  singularly  well  fitted  by  situation  to  become  the  port  oE 
supply  for  all  the  countries  of  the  southern  seas.  Every  week  vesseU 
leave  her  wharves  coal-laden,  not  only  for  the  Australian  colonies, 
but  for  China,  India,  the  Faciiic  Slope  of  North  and  South  America, 
Mauritius,  iho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  lands.  Every  pro> 
vision  lias  been  made  by  the  Government  for  Khipping  coal, 
nearly  3  miles  of  wharves  line  its  shores,  furnished  with  cranM! 
and  shoots  capable  of  loading  16,200  tons  per  day. 

From  the  seams  worked  in  the  Ulawarra  district  the  markets 
the  Colonies  are  also  supplied  with  quantities  of  excellent  coaL 

The  deposits  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the  line 
raQway  which  runs  along  their  crest,  at  Katoomha,  Lithgow, 
Wallerawaiig,  and  other  places,  supply  part  of  the  re([uirenient8  of 
the  city,  and  other  ind^ptrial  centres  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well 
88  pai't  of  the  western  district  of  the  Colony.  Coal  is  also  mined  atj 
Berrima  and  other  places  in  that  district,  whence  a  large  part  of 
coal  consumed  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Colony  is  obtain! 

The  area  over  which  coal  is  distributed  is  very  great,  and 
been  approximately  computed  at  23,950  square  miles  ;  besides 
it  is  known  to  underlie  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  in  and  aroi 
Sydney,  having  been  discovered  at  various  ])lacea  by  boriug. 
has  also  been  found  in  the  Clarence  series,  though  it  has  not  yt 
been  worked  commercially. 

From  the  40,732  tons  extracted  in  1847  under  the  monopoly 
the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  the  quantity  raised  iiiid«r" 
public  competition  and  enterprise  has  expanded  to  the  large  figure 
of  2,830,175  tons,  valued  at  il.303,lC4,  in  1880  ;  and  a  glance  at 
the  statement  following  will  show  that  the  output  has  steadily 
increased. 
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VALUE   OP  COAL. 
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Up 

to  the  end  of  1886  the  total  quantity  of  coal  extracted  from  ToUiqiui 

tlie  New  South  Wales 

mines,  from  their  opening  in  the  earlier 

yun 

ot  tiie  century. 

amounted  to  37,022,410  tons,   value-d  at 

£18,352,669. 

In  the  year   1886  tbe   numbor  of   coal-minea    registered  and 

und«r 

official    inspectio 

n   amounted  to  (jO,    of    which    40   were 

dtuated  in  die  Hunter  River  diatrict,  9  in  the  lUawari-a,  and  11 

in  the  Western  district. 

These  mines  gave  direct  employment  to 

7,719 

jeraons. 

S.X11 

—Estimated  Quantity  and  Value  of  Coai  raised  in  the  Colony  v^  « 

to  the  ckne  of  the  y 

ear  1886,  and  averageprice  per  ton  : — 

T-,. 

«"""«'■  1  ^7^ 

Value. 

\mr.      Ij»n0ly. 

^""^    1      V.ltit 

Pilar  M 

Tona.        a.    d. 

£ 

Tods. 

«.  d.  1     £ 

18E9 

80,000    10    0 

23,000 

18511 

308,813 

13    3141     204,871 

1818 

780    10    1-23 

394 

1860 

368,862 

12    3-36 

228.403 

1830 

*,000  '    S    0 

1.800 

186L 

342,067 

12    9-52 

218.S10 

18SL 

5,000  '  a  0 

2,000 

1862 

476,522 

12    9-73 

30S.234 

lexi 

7,143      7    0 

2,502 

1863 

483,889 

10  1066 

236,230 

usss 

6.B13      7    673 

2,575 

1864 

549,012 

1)  10-10 

270,171 

18U 

8,490  ,   8  10 

3,750 

1865 

ES5,G25 

9    4-43 

274,303 

ISIS 

12,392      a  10-19 

5,483 

1866 

77-l,238 

8    Vil 

324,049 

isae 

12.646  [    9     1-06 

5.747 

1867 

770.012 

8  10-79 

313,666 

inr 

16,083  1   9    8-81 

5.828 

18C8 

954.231 

8    9-08 

417,809 

^1838 

17,220  1    9    9-06 

8,399 

1869 

019,774 

7    6-32 

346.146 

Hl83B 

ZI,£83  '   »    9-73 

10,441 

1870 

868,604 

7    3'54      316,888 

Hasw 

80,26<i 

10  10-86 

16.498 

1871 

898,784 

7    0-47|      316,340 

^■iSil 

34.841 

12     0 

20,905 

1872 

1,012,42b 

7    9-93i      396,198 

VlMi 

39,900 

12     0 

23,010 

1873 

1,102.862 

11     I'Bll     656,747 

^^  1843 

25,8e2 

12   e-54 

16.232 

1871 

1.301.612 

12     1-37      790,32* 

1M4 

23.118 

10     8-34 

13,3G3 

1875 

l,3ia,72I 

13     3-89!     819,430 

184G 

23,324 

7  10Z7 

8,769 

1876 

1.319,918 

12    2-OBl      803,300 

ISt6 

38,9M 

7    0-41, 

13,714 

1877 

1,444.271 

11  10-71 

868,998 

^—  1847 

40,732 

6    S-01 

13,750 

187B 

1.575,497 

11    8-28 

920,936 

■,1848 

46,417 

(t     3-38 

14.275 

1870 

1,683,381 

13     0.12 

960,878 

^■1840 

48,516 

6    0-46 

14,617 

1880 

1.466.480 

8    63B 

615,83? 

HlSIO 

71,216 

a    6-67 

23,376 

1881 

1.769,697 

6    9.56 

808,348 

^risii 

67.610 

7    6-51 

25.4Sa 

1882 

2.109,282 

8  11-97 

948,966 

^  isea 

87,404 

10  11-33 

36,885 

1883 

2.521.457 

9    6-40 

I,»l,941 

lau 

96,809 

ll!    l'6l 

78,059 

1884 

2.749,109 

9     6-71 

1.303,097 

ISH 

116,643 

20    5'63 

119,380 

1885 

2,878.863 

9    3-72 

1,3*0,212 

USG 

137,076 

13  U-M 

80,082 

isse 

2,880,175 

9    2-50 

1,303,16* 

188.960 
210,434 

117.906 
148,168 

Hun 

14    0-99 

TotAl 

B7,0>B,410 

9  10-97 

18,382,668 

fc 

gie,397 

14  U-S4 

162,163 

L 

The  above  table  sliowa  that  coal,  like  other  articles  of  commerce, 
is  subject  to  fluctuationa  in  price.  These  fluctuations  have  to  a 
large  extent  arisen,  iu  the  past,  from  uncertainty  in  the  markets. 
This  uncertainty  no  longer  exists,  for  the  home  markets  and  those 
of  the  other  Australion  Colonies,  demand  a  large  share  of  the  coal 
RLiHod.  T^e  proportion  of  the  total  taken  by  AuGtralasia  increases 
every  year,  and  operates  in  the  direction  of  steadying  the  price,  by 
removing  the  principal  cause  of  fluctuation.  The  highest  average 
price  obtained  (luring  any  year  was  in  1854,  the  first  of  the 
Crimean  war,  when  the  price  per  ton  was  not  less  than  twenty 
shillings  and  five  pence.  In  1872,  the  output  reached  one  million 
tons,  t«n  yeai-H  later  it  bad  increased  to  two  millions,  and  in  1886, 
to  nearly  three  million  tona 

•-  The  Colony  was  its  own  chief  customer  during  1886,  when  out 
of  a  total  production  above  stateil,  of  2,830,175  tone  its  con- 
sumption amounted  to  1,094,410  tons,  or  more  than  38  per  cent. 
Yictoria  came  next,  with  610,655  tons.  Tlie  quantity  of  coal 
required  for  home  consumption  for  eleven  years  shows  a  satis- 
factory increase  during  each  year. 

No.  12. — Estimated  Quantity  of  Coal  retained  for  Home  Con- 
sumption for  the  period  1876-86  : — 


I 


I 


Ymr. 

Ton*  ol  OBI. 

Year. 

Toiuot  c<»L 

1876 

451,101 

1882 

847,737 

877 

528,644 

1883 

1,009,012 

1,058.346 

585,333 

1885 

712,824 

ISSU 

1,094,410 

739,753 

The  annual  consumption  per  bead  increased  from  15  cwt.  ia    , 
1876  to  22  cwt.  in  1886.     The  larger  use  of  steam  for  railway 
locomotives,  for  manufacturing,  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as 
the  multiplication  of  gas-works,  accounts  for  o  large  portion  o£  . 
but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  use 
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of  firewood  has  much  decreased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney, 
and  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  city  for  household  purposes 
has  therefore  largely  increased. 

The  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  the  customers  of  the  Colony  Export  of  coal. 
abroad  shows  also  a  large  increase  during  this  period. 

Na  13. — Estimated   Quantity  of  Coal   Exi>orteil  during  the 

period  1876-86 : — 


Tear. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1876 

868,817 

1882 

1,261,545 

1877 

915,727 

1883 

1,512,445 

1878 

1,006,420 

1884 

1,690,76.3 

1879 

998,048 

1885 

1,756,356 

1880 

75.3,  .^56 

1886 

1,735,865 

1881 

1,029,844 

Tlie  chief  customers  of  New  South  Wales  for  coal  during  the  Countries  to 

which  New 

year  1886,  will  be  found  in  the  followinij  table,  from  which  it  s<»uth  Wales 

•'  '  ^  coal  is  princi- 

will  be  seen  how  wide  the  circle  is  which  looks  to  the  Colony  for  i«i'y  exiwrted. 
the  supply  of  one  of  the  chief  necessiU'ies  of  civilization. 

No.  14. — Quantity  and  Value  of  Coal  Shipped  to  the  leading 
Countries  trading  with  the  Colony  during  188G  : — 


Country  or  Port. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Victoria    

South  Australia  . . . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Queensland 

South  Sea  Islands 
New  Caledonia   ... 

Fiji    

Hong  Kong 

China 

ChiU  

Honolulu 

Western  Australia 
Java 


Tons. 

640,655 

140,623 
47,501 

165,217 

22,053 

815 

9,537 

21,929 

100,586 
23,743 
41,794 
23,765 
11,726 
33,294 


£ 

336.979 

73,063 

26,033 

90,187 

12,151 

499 

5,201 

12,254 

56, 148 

14,395 

23,787 

12,816 

6,411 

18,606 
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Oountiy  or  Port 


Quantity. 


coTUmued. 

Manilla 

Peru  

Manritias 

Sinsapore     

Ceylon  

Bormah    

Guam 

Mexico 

Bankok 

Burrard's  Inlet   

Panama 

New  Guinea  (British) 

Macassar 

Padang  

PetropanloYBki    

Cape  Town  

United  States 

Lidia 

Total 


Tons. 

36,617 

5,866 

6,334 

5,934 

5,863 

8,155 

1,795 

9,287 

1,885 

200 

3,555 

600 

393 

3,863 

1,750 

318 

305,824 

54,386 


yalne. 


1,735,865 


£ 
19,509 

3,335 

3,602 

3,234 

3,540 

4,645 

991 

5,184 

1,030 

120 

2,025 

330 

275 

2,212 

998 

174 

176,991 

30,277 


947,002 


WMlthof 
Oolony  in  coaL 


The  wealth  of  the  Colonj  of  New  South  Wales  in  coal  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  further  development  of  the  industry  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  a  certainty.  As  the  great  Australian  Conti- 
nent is  only  in  the  early  period  of  the  development  of  its 
immense  resources,  the  coal-mining  industry  of  New  South  Wales 
also  may  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
vigorous  infancy,  giving  promise  of  a  great  future. 


Coal  as  a  heat 
producer. 


The  New  South  Wales  coal,  especially  that  obtained  in  the 
northern  mines,  compares  favourably  with  the  best  foreign  coal 
as  a  heat  producer.  It  has  the  advantage  of  greater  specific 
gravity  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent.,  and  contains  less  sulphur. 
The  tabular  comparison  given  below  will  enable  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  branch  of  the  question  to  be  obtained.  The 
average  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  mines  will  be  foimd 
after  the  analysis  of  Northern  District  coals,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  practically  little  difference  between  the  British 
and  Hunter  River  coal. 
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KEROSENE  SHA  LE. 

f  Tliis  mineral  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  but  princi- 

y  at  Hartley,  Blackheath,  Bathgate,  nenr  Wallerawang,  JoatJja 

,  Serrima,  Mount  Xembia,  Burragorang,  Lake  Macquarie, 

I,  and  also  at  CoUey  Creek,  near  Mun-urundi,  and  lately 

Sftpertee  District,  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Wolgan  Rivei". 

I  Th«  shale  occurs  in  aaucer-shaped  deposits,  varying  in  thickness 
a  a  few  uiclien  to  6  feet.  It  is  a  species  of  cannel-coal,  similar 
e  Boghead  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  larger 
prr-oentage  of  volatile  hydro-carbon  than  the  Scotch  mineral.  Tlie 
Qchefit  quality  yields  upwards  of  150  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton, 

B"  18,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with  an  illuminating  power  of  tbirty- 
ght  or  forty  sporm  candles.  It  is  found  advantageous  for  mixing 
ith  ordinary  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  largely 
exported  to  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
aa  well  as  tho  neighbouring  colonies,  for  gas  purposes.  On  analysis 
*lie  following  i-esult  was  obtained  from  average  specimens  : — 

tTolalilo  Hydro- carbons,  including  moiBture 82-30 
Fi«dC»rb«n G'SO 
Aah ll'OO 
Though  analyses  of  this  mineral  have  proved  that  payable  seams 
:ur  in  many  places,  only  two  companies  have  as  yet  systemati- 
lly  worked  tho  kerosene  shale  in  the  Colony — the  New  Soutli 
ales  Shale  and  Oil  Company,  at  Hai-tley,  and  the  Australian  Oil 
and  Mineral  Company,  at  Joadja  Creek.    These  companies  raise 
aliale  not  only  for  export,  but  also  manufacture  from  it  petroleum 
«il  and  other  products. 

The  quantity  of  shale  raised  since  the  opening  of  the  mines 
^^1865  amounts  to  441,242  tons,  of  the  value  of  ;e99S,4I3, 
^^uUustrated  in  the  following  table. 


QUADtltV  M 
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Ko.  IG. — Table  allowing  tlie  Quantity  and  Value  of 
Shale  iiroduce  during  the  years  1865-86  : — 


r^. 

Quurtity. 

p«t^Pl^n. 

Total 
vuluo. 

y«r. 

*"""■ 

prln  per  Km. 

ToW 

Tans. 

£    fc    d 

£ 

Ton.. 

£ 

IRBS 

670 

i    2     B-47 

2,350 

in77 

18,9G3 

2     9    0-81 

46,524 

1860 

2,770 

3  18  1045 

8,150 

1878 

2(,371 

3    6  11-40 

67^11 

1SG7 

■1,079 

3  14    9-21 

15,249 

1H7il 

32.519 

2     1     l-fl6 

66,931 

IfMW 

10,952 

2  17    7-11 

48,816 

1B80 

19,2ni 

2     6     703 

44,735 

7,500 

2  10    0 

18,750 

1881 

27,894 

1     9    259 

40,748 

1870 

6,580 

3    4    S18 

27.570 

48.065 

I  15     0 

84,114 

isn 

14,700 

3    G     39! 

34,050 

1883 

49,250 

1  IG  10  77 

90,861 

2  11  1191 

28,700 

1884 

31,618 

2     5    7-B6 

72.176 

I7,8S0 

2  16    6-63 

S0,)-75 

1885 

27.462 

3    8  11-62 

67,239 

1S74 

12,100 

2    6    l'4a 

27,300 

18S6 

43,563 

3    5  10-78 

99,976 

1875 
187S 

6,197 

15,093 

2  10  1022 

3  0    0 

16,500 
47,694 

Totul 

441,242 

2    G     1-4S 

996,413 

L 


Compared  with  the  years  1883  and  1883,  the  production  of  the 
two  ycarx,  1884  and  1885,  exhibits  a  considerable  decrease,  soma- 
what  corapenaated  for  by  the  higher  price  obtained  for  the  shale. 
The  year  1886,  however,  shows  a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tUis  mineral. 

DIAMONDS  AND  CIEM-ST0NB8. 
The  existence  of  diamonds,  and  other  gem-stones,  in  the  territory 
of  New  South  Wales  has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  work  the  deposits  until  lately,  when, 
during  the  year  1884,  a  company  was  formed  to  develop  themine^ 
near  the  town  of  Bingera.  In  tlio  course  of  the  following  year 
several  deposits  of  diamantifcrous  wash  were  discovered  in  the 
country  round  Tnverell,  in  the  New  England  district.  OpeistionB, 
however,  have  been  confined  to  a  preliminary  testing  of  the  claims, 
and  some  very  good  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  number  of  diamonds  found  in  the  Colony  to  the  end  ol 
1886,  is  estimated  at  50,000,  the  largest  being  one  of  5|  carats,  or 
16*2  grains. 


During  tlie  yoar  1885,  the  Australiao  Diamond  Company,  at 
Bingera,  washed  eigiity-seven  loads,  which  yielded  1,134  diamonda, 
weighing  209  carats.  The  Crown  Jewel  Diamond-niiue  also  sold 
a  parcel  of  285  diamoodK,  wei;,'liing  lOiJ-  carats,  which  were  pur- 
chased  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. 


IMamondB  and  gem-stones  hare  also  been  found  in  other  parte  Eiiiti 
of  the  Colony  beoidos  tho  New  England  District,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Bohme,  a  geolopst  of  some  merit,  who  for  many  years  resided  at 
Wellington,  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country  epccimens  of 
the  whole  series  of  gem-stones  known  to  commerce.  Tliia  industry, 
however,  has  not  yet  received  tho  attention  which  it  deserves. 


MABBLE,  3UILDI.VU  STO.WHS,  FIRE-CLAYS.  SLATES. 
The  Colony  posaes3<'s  a  most  abundant  supply  of  all  the  varioui 
I .  kinds  of  stone,  and  other  materials,  for  the  building  and  adornment 
f  its  cities. 

Marble  limestone  ia  found  in  great  masses  near  Wallerawaag, 
lathurst,  Marulan,  Tamwortli  and  Kempeey,  all  places  within 
t  distance  of  the  great  arteries  of  commHuication,  and  it 
a  ail  its  diflereut  varieties. 

I  Onmtta  is  also  found  noar  Goulbum,  Moruya,  and  Trial  Bay, 
■  welt  as  at  many  other  pla'^ea  throughout  the  Colouy.  Most  of 
|be  granite  hitherto  used  in  Sydney  has  been  obtained  from 
Komya,  a  [lort  about  180  miles  south  of  Sydney. 


B  Hawkesbury  formation,  over  which  the  City  of  Sydney  is  Bi 

nilt,  provides  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  sujtply  of  Bandstone, 

B  highest  quality  for  building  and  paving  purposes.     This 

iai   is   admirably  adapted  for  architectural  effect,   besides 

;  of  a  pleoaiuit   colour,  fine  grain,  and   very  easily  worked. 

I  incoiuiderable  part  of  the  beauty  of   Sydney  street   orclii- 

Hture  is  due  to  the  free  use  of  sandstone. 
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The  coal  measures  also  contain  numerous  Iwda  of  fire-clays,  and  I 
in  every  part  oE  the  Colony  excellent  clays,  well   adapted  &tf 
brick-making  purposes,  are  extensively  worked. 

Slates  are  found  in  several  districts,  but  are  principally  quarried  J 
at  Gundagai,  and  in  the  surrounding  district,  as  \veJl  as  near  % 
Bftthurst  and  Goulbum. 

The  Colony  has  no  need  to  import  building  material  of  anyj 
description,  and  possesses  a  supply  amply  sufficient  to  providAl 
for  her  own  wants  and  those  of  her  neighboura. 

In  order  to  illustrate  tiie  importance  of  the  mining  indust 
to  the  Colony,  the  following  tables  have  been  compiled.     Th^fl 
contain  a  comparative  statement  of   the  quantity  and  valae  of.l 
minerals  obtained  in  the  yeni-s  1S65  and  1886,  as  well  as  the  I 
total  value  of  these  products  during  the  last  eleven  yeare. 

No.  17. — Quantity  and  Estimated  Value  of  Minerals  obtained  ittl 
the  Colony  during  the  years  1885-86  ; — 
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VftlUD. 
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600 

£ 

S7B,R65 
U0,187 
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415,626 
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7.830 

107.CS6 

00 

„. 

101,416-80 

1,015,433-50 

Urns. 

2,830,17500 

43,B63-00 

4,0(i780 

4.02680 

3,685-87 

273-15 

20-90 

69  22 

4,80310 

£ 
366,294 
197,544 
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S)0,976 
467,653 
167,665 
19.068 
8,381 
3,870 

6,827 

204,485 

£ 

38,357 

33^737 
52,027 

'"i'70 
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£ 

12,371 

Antimonj 

91S 

Son-lrj     Diinp. 

Bilrer  lend  on 
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PAET  VII. 


Vegetation. 

FOKESTS  extend  over  almost  the  whole  area  of  the  Colony, 
excepting  portions  of  the  Monaro,  the  Lachlan,  and  the 
Murrambidgee  districts,  where  extensive  treeless  plains  occur, 
clothed  with  salt-bush,  scrub,  or  varieties  of  natural  grasses.  The 
country  covered  by  timber  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — open, 
brush,  and  scrub  forests. 

Open  forests  cover  the  greatest  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
Colony,  and  are  found  in  every  formation.  The  varieties  of  trees 
met  with  arc  chiefly  species  of  the  Eucalyptus  tribe,  and  Melaleuca, 
Callistemon,  and  other  genera  of  the  order  Myrtacese. 

Preraiencc  of  The  prevalence  of  the  eucalypti,  and  the  large  extent  covered 

oucalyptL 

by  the  forests,  give  the  country  that  appearance  of  monotony, 
^vhich  has  been  unjustly  associated  with  Australian  scenery.  The 
park-like  appearance  of  the  open  forests  and  the  beauty  of  the  many 
flowering  shrubs  win  admiration,  in  spite  of  the  sameness  of  the 
trees  ;  while  even  the  dull  gi'eyish  blue  of  the  foliage  of  the  gum- 
trees,  when  relieved  by  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  wattle,  the 
graceful  myall,  or  the  beautiful  and  shapely  kurrajong,  is  not 
without  its  attractiveness. 

The  trees  are  for  the  most  part  perfectly  straight  and  cylindrical 
in  the  trunk,  and  when  full-grown,  their  first  branch  is  at  a  con- 
siderable height  from  the  ground.  The  roots  of  the  eucalyptus  lie 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface  soil,  an  adaptation  of  nature 
suited  to  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  the  country.     The 


I 
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finest  Bpecimens  of  moat  of  the  timber  treea,  those  yielding  the 
most  valuable  timber,  ore  found  on  the  ridges  and  hill  sides,  in 
places  frequently  too  rough  and  stony  for  cultivation.  This 
circumstance  is  in  many  waya  fortunate  for  the  Colony.  In  the 
conree  of  sottlement,  when  the  rich  plains  are  denuded  of  their 
bees,  the  land  not  adapted  for  agricultural  settlement  will  still  be 
available  for  the  growth  of  the  finest  trees,  when  its  scarcity  will 
Bake  timber  more  appreciated  than  it  is  at  present. 

On  the  river  flats  immense  siieciraena  of  flooded  cum  (e.  roatrata)  chw  i»riea» 
and    apple-trees   (antjophora    »ubvetutinaj    mark   the   course   of 
the  streams.     The  flooded  gum  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and 
it>  wood  is  moat  useful  for  heavy  work,  and  in  positions  where  the 
itructure  is  liable  to  attack  by  white  ants.      The  apple-tree  has 

ire  spread  than  the  majority  of  indigenous  trees,  its  wood  ia 
ig,  heavy,  and   durable.      The  distribution  of  the  species  is 
Teiy  extensive. 

On  the  ridges,  and  mountain  sides,  other  varieties  are  chiefly 
found.  The  box  ia  a  tree  which  i-eachea  180  feet  in  height, 
with  a  thickness  of  6  feet.  The  timber  ia  chiefly  used  for  fii'ewood, 
for  which  purpose  it  has  no,siiperior. 

The  bastard  box,  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  box 
and  grey  gum,  is  widely  distributed  over  the  Colony.  The 
quality  of  the  timber  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  jilace  of 
growth ;  some  varieties  are  surpassed  amongst  hard  woods  by 
'nothing  except  ironbark. 


Ironbark  fe.  Uucoxylon  and  e.  paniculata)  is  a  tree  of  moderate  iraniiuk.  I 

dee,  usually  when  full  grown  from  60  to  t^O  feet  in  height,  though 

the  white  ironbark  attains  a  height  of  150  feet.     The  timber  is 

heavy,  and  renowned  for  its  great  strength,  fine  specimens  standing 

a  tensile  strain  half  as  great  again  as  the  best  oak.     The  timber  ia 

I  used  most  extensively  for  wharves  and  bridges,  as  also  for  house- 

^^■•Vork.     Ironbark  is  found  very  widely  distributed,  and  frequently 

^^B  grows  to  perfection  ou  the  poorest  soil. 


VEGETATION. 

Tho  ironbark  and  the  bos  are  slow  growing  trees,  as  compared 
with  many  other  varieties  of  eucalyptus,  such  as  the  blue  gum, 
which  latter  attains  a  great  height  in  a  very  few  years. 


Tho  blue  gum  (e.  glohuliu)  one  of  the  finest  of  the  eucalyptus 
trihf,  is  only  met  with  in  portions  of  the  southern  table-land, 
but  the  blue  gum  (0.  goniocali/x),  also  calloil  flooded  gum,  grows 
extensively  in  the  coastal  districts.  It  attains  a  moderate  height, 
but  is  rather  thicker  in  the  trunk  than  most  varieties  of  gum 
trees,  sometimes  reaching  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  is 
greatly  in  demand,  owing  to  its  compai-ative  lightness,  and  is 
easily  workeil,  being  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  hardwood 
is  applied. 

Sjiotted  gum  grows  in  all  the  coast  districts,  and  in  somo 
portions  of  the  interior,  generally  where  the  soil  is  poor.  This 
tree  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  forest  trees,  and  attains  a 
height  of  100  feet.  The  quality  of  the  wood  varies  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  the  habitat,  and  tho  character  of  the  soil ;  when  good  it  is 
considered  specially  adapted  for  ship-building. 

Stringybark,  bo  called  from  its  peculiar  fibrous  bark,  gi'ows 
chiefly  on  the  northern  table-lands.  It  is  a  large  tree,  and  its  wood 
is  of  great  and  general  utility.  The  1;>ark  is  extensively  used  for 
thatching,  and  forms  also  a  very  useful  papcr-utaking  material. 

The  messmate  (e.  oUiqita),  also  called  stringbark,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Australian  trees,  being  frequently  met  with  more 
tlian  250  feet  in  height.  It  grows  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Colony.  The  boi'k  is  used  for  thatching,  being  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  the  tree  Just  described  ',  it  would  also  form  aa 
excellent  paper-making  materiaL 

The  blood-wood  is  also  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  coastal  dis- 
tricts of  the  Colony.     The  timber  is  iised  chiefly  for  fencing 

purposes,  and  for  railway  sleepers. 
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BRUSU   FORESTS. 

The  grey  gum  (e,  terelicornts)  grows  to  a  height  of  150  fee^ 
nnd  is  found  extensively  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  coastal 
district*.  It  yields  excellent  timber,  liai'iUy  inferior  to  ironbHrk. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  tree,  some  of  whicii  produce 
wood  of  remarkn.blo  beauty,  and  of  great  durability. 

K     Tallow-wood  is  a  very  large  tree,  growing  extensLvaly  in  the  T«iiow-' 
L.forestB  north  of  Sydney.     Its  wood  is  more  eaaily  wrought  than 
most  of  the  hardwoods,  uid  has  great  strength  and  durability, 
being  employed  largely  for  floors,  and  other  building  purposes,  and 
for  the  decking  of  ships. 

The  moimtwn  ash,  or  white-top,  is  found  both  on  the  table- 
L'landa  and  in  the  coast  districts.  It«  timber  is  in  demand  for 
I  eoopers'  work,  and  for  rough  carpentry.  The  tree  grows  to  about 
I  150  feet  in  height 

The  turpentine  tree  (Syiicarpia  laitri/olia)  is  found  mainly  in  the  Tuircntiiic 
I  district  lying  between  the  Shoalhaven  and  the  Macleay.  It  grows 
■'to  magnidcent  proportions,  Bometimes  reaching  a  height  of  200 
Ifoet,  with  a  diameter  of  0  feet.  The  timber  is  largely  used  for 
Spiling,  and  other  work  in  sea-water,  as  it  resists  better  than  any 
f-other  New  South  Wales  timber  the  attack  of  the  teredo. 


I 
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BRUSH  FORESTS.  . 

The  brnsli  forests  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  country  along 
L  the  coast.  Tlic  trees  found  in  them  differ  entirely  from  those  of 
I  the  open  foreati,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  either  in  the 
I  character  of  the  trees  or  the  colour  of  their  foliage.  Tall  graceful 
^fcm  trees,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  GO  feet,  l)eautiful 
'  varieties  of  palms,  cabbage-trees,  and  Moreton  Bay  figs  of  enormous 
I  proportions  are  prominent  features  of  the  brush,  though  these  are 
\  perhaps  more  ornamentAl  than  useful.  There  are,  however,  found 
in  the  brush  forests  timber  trees  of  the  greatest  value. 


VEGETATION. 


Cedar. 

I 

Silky  « 
Tii]ip-» 


Tlie  red  and  wliite  cedar  (cedrela  toona  and  melia  eomposila) 
were  once  abundiiut  in  the  northern  forests,  but  at  present  most 
of  the  full  grown  trees  are  only  met  with  on  the  liigh  ridges.    The 
red  cedar  is  a  magnificent  timber  tree,  often  attaining  a  height  ol.J 
150  feet,  with  a  girth  of  over  30  feet.     Its  timber  has  great  vula%  1 
being  light,  easily  wrought,  diiriible,  splendidly  grained,  and  weU.'| 
adapted  for  furniture  and  cabinetrmaking. 

The  white  cedar  is  a  pretty  tree  growing  to  a  heiglit  of  80  foe^l 
with  a  diameter  of  3  feet.  Its  timber  is  soft  and  easily  worked  1 
but  is  deficient  in  tensile  strength  and  durability,  and  therefore  I 
in  no  great  demand. 

The  silky  oak  grows  to  the  height  of  almost  100  feet,  undw  I 
favourable  circumstances,  and  yields  a  wood  highly  prized  f<»  1 
staves. 

The  tulip-wood  ia  a  tall  tree  with  beautifully  marked  tiraber-l 
of  various  shades,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

The  ash,  or  pigeon  berry'ti-ee,  grows  to  a  great  height,  sometimeB  I 
reaching  130  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  5  feet.  Its  timber  ia  lig^J 
and  tough,  and  in  good  demand. 

The  colonial  pine  [araiicario.  Cunnini/hamii)  is  one  of  thefineofefl 
trees  of  Australia,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  300  feet,  wiAl 
a  trunk  6  feet  thick.  Its  timber  is  estensively  used,  being  cheaperl 
than  any  imported  pine ;  it  is  white  in  colour  and  eoaily  wrought. 

Native  beech  is  also  a  tree  of  noble  proportions,  reaching  150 
feet  in  height.  Its  timber  is  greatly  in  demand,  being  superior  to 
most  native  timber  when  exposed,  as  it  neither  shrinks  nor  warps. 
In  colour  the  wood  ia  white  or  silvery,  with  a  line  close  grain. 

Besides  the  varieties  mentioned  above,  there  are  in  the  bi 
forests  many  others,  yielding  timber  of  largo  size  and  of  great  value, 
but  the  abundance  of  timber  of  other  descriptions  more  readily 
accessible,  has  hitherto  satisfied  the  local  demand,  and  the  re- 
Boui'ces  of  these  foresta  have  been  almost  entirely  overlooked. 
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SCRUB    FOEESTS.  107 

The  charactei-  of  tlie  vegetation  of  the  brush  forests  alters  con-  Orent  nueij  nt 
siderably  according  to  the  latitude.     The  trees  of  tlie  Araucaria  Coreita. 
and  Fltntlersia  tribes,  as  well  as  the  principal  varieties  of  cedar, 
find  a  home  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Colony,  while 
many  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  south  have  no  representatives  in 
tiie  northern  forests. 

The  soil  of  the  brush  hiniis  is  wonderfully  fertile,  consisting  as 
it  does  of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks,  enriched  by  the  accumulation 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  when  cleared  yields  on  abundnut 
return. 

SCIIUB  FOBESTS. 

The  scrub  forests  are  found  in  the  poor  soUs,  principally  in  the 
Lachlan  and  Darling  districts.  The  chief  species  represented  are 
the  pine,  the  acacia,  and  the  eucalyptus,  but  though  some  of  the 
trees  are  of  great  beauty,  they  hare  little  comraercial  value.  The 
t  uninviting  portion  of  the  Colony  is  covered  with  scrub,  and 
the  mallee  districts,  clothed  as  they  ore  with  stunted  timber,  a 
variety  of  the  eucalyptus,  impress  the  traveller  more  unfavourably 
than  would  even  a  barren  wasta 

Dividing  the  timber  trees  of  New  South  Wales  into  the  natural 
divisions  of  hardwoods,  softwoods,  and  pinewoods,  the  larger  por- 
tion, both  as  to  the  variety  of  trees  and  the  area  covered  by  the 
forests,  comes  under  the  tirst-mentioned  class.  All  the  trees 
already  referred  to  as  growing  in  the  open  forests  are  hardwoods; 
and  besides  those  described  there  are  many  others,  of  recognized 
commercial  value,  which  are  e^ttensivcly  used. 

Australian  hardwood  trees  are  remai-kable  for  the  great  size  of  lUrA<xi 
the  beams  which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the 
great  toughness  and  durability  of  tlieir  wood.  In  a  subsequent 
table  the  mean  tensile  strength  of  various  timbers  is  given,  from 
irfaich  it  will  be  seen  that  the  red  flowering  jronbark  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  4'76  tons  per  square  incli,  as  compared  with  333  tons 
for  English  oak,  and  2'5C  tons  for  teak.  None  of  the  other  tiaibera 
has  BO  high  a  tensile  strength  as  this  description  of  ironbark,  but 
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uenrly  all  the  varieties  have  a  greater  tensile  strength  than  oak. 
As  already  pointed  out,  the  quality  of  the  wood  is  materiftUy 
inlluonccd  by  the  Goil  on  which  the  trees  grow,  and  the  great 
range  of  strength  given  for  some  woods  is  due  to  this  cause. 

The  absence  of  branches  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  height 
enables  the  timber  to  be  obtained  to  the  beat  advantage  ;  and  as 
full-grown  trees  of  most  varieties  are  rarely  less  than  100  feet 
high,  with  corresponding  girth,  the  quantity  of  timber  obtainable 
is  very  large. 

The  softwoods  of  the  Colony  are  chiefly  found  in  the  brush 
forests  of  the  coast  district,  and  rival  tliose  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Some  of  the  least  known  of  the  brush  foi'est  trees  Imve 
wood  grained  and  marked  most  beautifully,  which  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  highest  polish,  while  some  are  fragrantly  perfumed. 
These  woods  are  adapted  to  the  finest  description  of  cabinet-making, 
and  it  is  strange  that  their  merits  have  bo  long  escaped  attention. 

Amongst  the  chief  varieties  of  woods  of  this  class  may  be  men- 
tioned the  red  cedar,  now  unfortunately  disappearing,  whoso 
beautiful  wood,  somewliat  resembling  mahogany,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  higher  kinds  of  cabinet-makers'  work.  Some  of  the 
cedar-trees  grow  to  immense  size,  as  mucli  as  2,500  cubic  feet  of 
valuable  timber  having  been  obtained  from  one  tree.  In  addition 
to  the  cedar  may  be  mentioned  rosewood,  tulipwood,  yellowwood, 
white  maple,  white  beech,  myall,  marblewood,  mock  orange,  and 
many  others. 

Besides  their  nse  for  cabinet-making,  many  of  the  brush  timbers 
are  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  cai-pentry,  while 
some,  both  hard  and  soft  woods,  are  admirably  adapted  for  coach- 
builders'  and  coopers'  work. 

The  chief  description  of  pine  growing  in  New  South  Wales  is 
tho  Moreton  Bay  white  pine,  found  in  the  coast  districts,  as  far 
south  as  the  Bellinger.  It  is  soft,  light,  and  easily  wrought,  and 
suitable  for  all  internal  work  of  houses,  aa  well  as  for  cabinet- 
making. 


The  reel  or  black  pme    la    estensively    distributed    over  the 
liveqMwI  Plains,  and  in  the  Lachlan  wiJ  Darling  River  districts, 
s  well  OS  around  Berrinm.     It  is  beautifully  marked  in  the  grain, 
I  takes  a  fine  palish,  and  lias  an  agi-ceable  fragrance. 

Colonial  deal  is  an  excellent  timber,  and  iH  obtained  in  very  largo 

scantling,  the  tree  freijuently  reacbing  120  feet  in  height.     It  ia 

.   soft,    close-groined,  easily  wrought,   and  remarkably  free    from 

knots.     Its  use,  therefore,  is  extensive  for  cabinet-makers'  work 

t  and  Louse-fittingR. 

There  are  numerous  other  varieties  of  pine,  but  they  resemble 
i  in  their  main  features  those  already  described. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  largo  resources  of  the  Colony  aa  a  ijn^«»ii«'"  «* 
I  timber  growing  country,  the  importation  of  wood  is  very  large.  In  '"*>''■ 
i  1886,  the  quitntity  amounted  to  23,561,175  feet  of  dressed  timber, 
I  Talaed  ot  £201,53,1,  and  41,043,613  feet  of  undressed,  Tallied  at 
r  jE232,90T  ;  besides  which  there  were  sundries  to  the  value  of 
il4,006,  the  total  value  of  timber  imported  being  ^448,446.  The 
following  table  shows  tlio  quantity  and  value  of  timber,  dressed 
and  undressed,  imported  during  1S8G,  distinguishing  the  countries 
from  which  the  timber  was  shipped  : — 

TlJlBER    IMPORTED   DfRISG  THE  YBAK   188C. 

Dressed  Tiniher. 


Victoria 

8G9.540    . 

10,694 

South  AaitnOia    

340,493    . 

6,I8G 

QneeoalMid 

201     . 

10 

France    ... 

5,288    . 

575 

NewZoaUnd 

6,370.015    . 

39,789 

800 

37,470 

Norw«y 

5.782.179    . 

41,535 

Germany    

171,072    . 

1,300 

23.n01.175 

201,553 
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lioTtBl  from. 


Undressed  Timber. 

Fe(f,  £ 

Great  Uritain 1,519,010  ...  Il.e45 

Victoria 772,366  ...  7.399 

South  Australia    862,426  ...  10.9H 

Qiieen.lanii    122,297  ...  850 

Tannauia   04,639  ...  443 

New  Zealand  8.«5,G53  ..  44.077 

UongKong    5,338  ...  71 

Britiah  Columbia 1,803,41G  ...  8,000 

United  autea    25,761,156  ...  137,279 

Nol-waj  1,039,042  ...  6,204 

Gennany fi3,Gt16  ...  455 

Western  Aaatralia   30,000  ...  fi 

Sweden  S13,0M  ...  4,200 

Belgium 1,300  ...  5 

New  CaloJonia 127.545  ...  G40 

New  Guinea  4,000  ...  fiO 

Borneo    93,700  ...  670 

41,043,618  232,907 

Nearly  all  this  tiiubor  was  consuuictl  in  the  Colony,  the  re-export 
amotuiting  to  only  161,10.5  feet  of  dieasetl,  and  1,40G,063  feet  of 
undressed. 

The  importation  of  timber  is  cliitfly  fi-om  the  Unit-ed  States, 
New  Zealand,  Gitnt  Britain,  Eiltiah  Columbia,  and  Scandinitvift. 
From  the  western  Bea-board  of  the  United  States  the  Colony 
receivea  its  largest  supply,  the  importatious  during  IScG  amount- 
ing to  4,479,598  feet  of  dressed,  and  25,761,150  feet  of  undressed, 
or  rough  timber,  a  quantify  equal  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  This  timber  ia  chiefly  what  is  known  as  Oregon  pine. 
Next  to  the  United  States  cornea  New  Zealand,  from  which  the 
Colony  received  S,376,61.')  feet  of  dresaedj  and  8,465,653  feet  oE 
undressed  timber,  mostly  kauri  pine. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  import  of  tiuibcr,  both 
dressed  and  undressed,  from  the  comitriea  above  enumerated,  and 
it  will  lie  seen  how  large  an  iiicrease  has  taken  place  in  the 
imports  from  the  United  Statt^s,  amounting  to  about  55  per  cent, 
on  the  dresBed  timber,  and  considerably  over  300  per  cent,  on  the 
undressed,  during  the  period. 
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Sxportof 
imbor* 


The  export  of  colonial  hardwood  is  considerable,  but  i-elatively 
small  as  compared  with  the  timber  imported.  During  the  year 
1886  133,973  feet  of  dressed  timber,  valued  at  £1,345,  and 
13,255,804  feet  of  rough  or  undressed,  valued  at  JC57,764,  also 
sundries  to  the  value  of  £2,867,  or  a  total  value  of  £61,976, 
were  exported. 

The  countries  purchasing  timber  from  New  South  Wales,  with 
the  value  and  amount  of  their  purchases,  are  given  below. 

Export  op  New  South  Wales  Timbers. 
Dressed  Timber, 

Feet.  £ 

Victoria  92,584  ...  918 

New  Zealand 260  ...  4 

Queensland 18,565  ...  223 

South  Sea  Islands 18,501  ...  157 

Fiji  2,600  ...  27 

Western  Australia   1,563  ...  16 


133,973 


1,345 


Undressed  Tunher. 

Feet. 

Great  Britain 3,468 

Victoria    10,553,955 

South  Australia 25,733 

Tasmania    43,095 

New  Zealand 1,018,143 

Queensland 1,014,946 


South  Sea  Islands 

New  Caledonia 

Fiji  

Western  AustraUa    

United  States 

Honolulu 

Singapore    

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land 


62,347 

13,165 

354,268 

130,520 

11,256 

13,260 

3,000 

8,648 

13,255,804 


£ 

36 

39,617 

330 

563 

7,674 

4,397 

615 

100 

2,749 

1,197 

180 

177 

33 

96 

57,764 


Bxports  of 
liDibcr  to  Vic- 
U)r'uL  large. 


Victoria  is  the  largest  importer  of  New  South  Wales  timber, 
the  purchases  of  that  colony  amounting  to  over  68  per  cent  of 
the  total  export  for  1886. 


TIUBER   ESPORTED. 


During  the  five  years  ■wbich  closed  with  1 
Kew  South  Wales  timlier  were : — 


J6,  the  exports  of  Esporu. 


Y«ir.                 1             Bremcd  Timber. 

I            Fcot  of  1  In.  Ihick. 
ISS2                                  132,891 
I8S3               1                  218,517 
IHW                                  320,093 
iss.-.                              2ai,930 
ISSG                                  is:],  973 

Pwim  tin.  [hick. 
5,771.868 
8,611,237 

14,239,211 
0,777.797 

I3,255.B04 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  exported  varied  greatly  ;  this 

lb  entirely  due  to  tho  fluctuation  in  the  amouni  taken  by  Victoria. 

TJn  llie  years  1884—5-0  large  public  worka  were  being  executed  in 

Ititftt  colony,  requiring  considerable  quantities  of  hardwood,  which 

IS  most  readily  procurable  from  New  South  Wales.    Uul  of  a  total 

tport  of  14,239,211  feet  of  undressed  timber  in  1884,  Victoria 

Kik  11,170,530;  in  tlie  following  year  out  of  9,777,797  feet, 

ir,3  feet  went  to  Victoria,  and  during  1886,  10,553,955  feet 

were  talceu  by  that  colony,  out  of  atotal  export  of  13,25.'),804  feet. 

Next  to  Victoria,  Queensland  and  New  Zealand  imported  tbe 

largest  quantity  of  New  Houth  Wales  timber ;  the  export  to  these 

I  is  almost  entirely  of  undresaed  timber,  tliat  to    New 

saland  being  chiefly  square  timber  and  scantling.    During  1880, 

(neensland  imported  1,0U,94G  feet ;  in  188.'),  1,501,067  feet;  in 

^84,  1,241,848  feet:  in  1883, 1,320,855  feet;  in  1882,  4r,561,080 

"New  Zealand  imported  in  1886  1,018,143  feet ;  in  188.'), 

8,044,404  feet :  in  1884,  1,173,460  feet ;  in  1883,  1,204,520  feet; 

I  1883,  679,136  feet 

As  already  pointed  out,  although  tbe  Colony  ia  endowed  with  No  nwmlij  » 

—Bat  wealth  of  timlicr,  not  only  of  hardwood  but  of  softwood  and 

■  imports  very  largely  exceed  the  exjmrts.     Tlie  importa, 

wever,  are  cbieriy  pine  and  softwood.     The  pine  grown  in  tho 

Colony  is  in  some  respects  inferior  to  both  Oregon  and  kauri,  hence 

t  largo  importation  of   these  timliers,  but  the  Boftwoodfl  of   the 

ponntry  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  any  part  of 

e  world,  both  for  durability  and  beauty.   They  are  easily  wrought 

1  well  adapted  for  the  finer  kind  of  carpentry  and  cabinet-work, 

K«Dd  it  is  only  because  they  are  so  little  known  that  the  softwoods 

Est  the  brush  forests  hai'e  not  been  more  extensively  used. 
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FOREST  COKSERVATWN, 
The  neceaaity  of  presen-ing  the  timber  resources  of  the  Colony,  d= 
and  preventing  the  ruthless  destructiou  of  the  best  specitiE  of  bniHh 
and  hardwood,  hitherto  carried  on  by  settlers  and  timber-getters, 
principally  in  the  Clarence  River  district,  and  in  the  eucalyptus 
lorests  on  the  Murray,  decided  the  Government,  in  IS71,  to  estab- 
liah  a'certain  number  of  forest  reserves  throughout  the  country, 
although  permits  to  cut  timber  iii  these  reserves  were  granted 
upon  payment  of  a  fixed  fee.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
Btringciit  regulations  alone  coutd  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless 
operations  of  the  licensed  timber-getters.  But  it  was  not  until 
Eteptember,  187?,  that  regulations  were  issued.  Theae  appeared  not 
ft  day  too  Boon  as  the  bestspecies  of  cedar,  which  years  ago  abounded 
in.  the  Cliirence  Kiver  districts,  hud  been  esploited  to  such  a  waste- 
ful extent  that  tlie  supply  of  this  magnificent  timber  threatened  to 
give  out.  Cutting  down  indiscriminately  trees  of  all  sizes,  and 
clearing  the  lower  liuids  of  their  best  timber,  the  cedar-cutters, 
after  disposing  of  all  that  could  be  cheaply  transjioi'ted,  or  that 
plight  be  easily  tloated  down  the  rivers  in  time  of  flood,  left  a 
iSiderable  surplus  of  felled  timber  to  lie  and  rot  on  the  ground. 
key  then  tmvelled  further  north,  to  carry  on  the  same  systematic 
ipredations  along   the   rivers  of  the   neighbouring   Colony  of 


In  the  gtim  forests  of  the  JMurray,  tlie  same  system  hud  been 

Considerable    quantities    of    excellent    timber    were 

royed  in  the  forest  reserves  of  that  part  of  the  Colony,  to  the 

inent  of  the  district,  which  was  deprived  of  its  natural  wealth, 

1  to  the  injury  of  the  Colony  at  large,  which  suffered  the  loss 

1  much  of   its  best  timber  without  receiving  an  equivalent  in 


\  In  1875,  the  first  office  of  Forest  Ranger  was  created,  atid  this  FomMion  of« 
d  to  the  formation  of  a  Forest  Conservation  Branch  attached  to  tion  Bnwh. 
B  Department  of  Mines,  which  was  establisbnd  in  March,  1882.  - 


^^  VEGETATION. 


Since  then  the  Colony  has  been  subdivided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, continually  inspected  by  forest  rangers,  whose  duty  is  to 
report  on  the  existing  state  of  proclaimed  reserves,  control  the 
operations  of  licensed  timber-getters,  receive  royalties  on  the 
various  kinds  of  timber  upon  which  such  dues  may  be  levied,  and 
report  upon  applications  to  ringbark  trees  on  Crown  Lands> 
whether  comprised  in  State  forests,  reserves,  or  otherwise. 

Forest  rangers  The  number  of  forest  rangers  at  present  employed  by  the 
department  is  28,  with  10  assistants,  and  the  number  of  timber 
reserves  throughout  the  Colony  in  1886  was  862,  covering  an  area 
of  5,460,125  acres. 

On  the  reserves  subject  to  royalty,  the  quantity  of  timber  cut  in 
1886,  amounted  to  8,021,266  superficial  feet,  besides  1,900  trees. 

Shipment  of  The  quantity  of  timber  returned  by  the  forest  rangers  as  shipped 

fi-om  29  coastal  stations,  exclusive  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  which 
are  ports  of  re-shipment,  can  only  be  ascertained  for  the  year  1885, 
and  was : — 

Sawn  timber,  hardwood,  and  cedar 57,418,631  sup.  feet. 

Hardwood,  piles,  girders,  and  logs   3,219,079 

Cedar  in  logs 1,731,000 

Paving-blocks    300,000 


if 


Total 62,669,310 


It 


Besides  Piles    2,350  running  feet. 

Do      2,200  number  of. 

Sleepers  31,407           „ 

Posts  and  rails  185,600           „ 

Palings    523,402 

Spokes 86,283 

Felloes 60,000 

Dray  shafts    546 

Laths  2,315,900 


»» 


Revenue  from         Tlie  revenue  derived  from  the  issue  of  timber-licenses,  from 

t||i|KAF  licenses* 

royalty,  permits,  and  other  diies,  amounted  in  1886  to  £13,934, 


TIMBER  KEGULATIOXS. 


■  Itnd  the  rercnue  received  from  the  forest  reserves  of  tbe  Crown  Rcvona 
I  ^ce  the  coming  into  force  of  the  regulations  proclaimeii  on  the 
f  S4th  of  September,  18T6,  ia  each  of  the  following  years  was — 


ISSa 


17,565 
13,144 

13,  a; 


0     0 

0    0 


•  a  total  of  j£99,0G5,  which,  beforo  the   intrmluctvon   of  the 
|firesent  system  would  have  been  a.  lose  to  the  country,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  much  greater  loss  caused  by  the 
KVaatefuI  and  indiscriminate  felling  can-ied  on  in  former  years. 
Under  the  present  regulstionH,  care  ia  taken  to  preserve  from  a\ 
estructioii  all  timber  below  a  certain  girth,  measured  at  a  height  ic 
■of  5  foet  from  the  ground,  according  to  a  careful  classification  of 
the  various  timbers  at  present  in  demand. 


The  prescribed  girth 


s  set  forth  hci-eunder  ;- 
IfnrdwootU. 


Olrth. 

BlAokbutt 7 

Tallow-wood  7 

Bed  gam  or  Qoodcd  gam  . 


Wool^butt 

Bnuh  or  whitB  box    , 

Torpeatiae 

Blae  gam 

'foottetl  gum    


Timber. 

Blood-wood 

MouDtaia  ash .. 


e    6 
6     0 


broad-leaved  I    . 
Peppermint  or  red-wood  .. 

Swamp  mahogany 

•.■^tringybark 

Blackwood 

Yellow  and  white  box  


H    Eoi^ 


Bed  cedar 

Hoop  or  Moretoa  Bay  pino  .. 

WlnM  beech  (Gmelina) 

aflkyoak 

Eoaewood    


0  1  Black,    red,    or 
(i|  (Frenela)    .... 

I     0  I  Swamp  oak 

6    0    Forest  osk   

6    0  I 

t  ol  Ownt  DUliUng  Itangf,  4  («t 


i 
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VEGETATION". 


Trees  not  named  in  thia  list  may  be  cut  at  the  minimum  girtli  I 
Uiat  may  be  endorsed  on  the  license,  or  as  specified  in  writing  hj  I 
the  forest  ranger  in  charge  of  tJie  reserve. 

The  operations  of  the  Forest  Conserx'ation  Branch  are  not  solely  I 
limited  to  the  preservation  of  native  trees.  It  is  also  chained  with  I 
the  ci-e-atioD  of  a  Stute  nurKery,  the  site  for  which  was  selected  at  I 
Wyong,  in  the  beautiful  district  of  Brisbane  Water,  where  the  I 
acclimatization  of  valuable  foreign  timber  trees,  and  the  conserva-  I 
tion  of  such  of  the  best  indigenous  species,  as  miglit  he  other- 1 
wise  likely  to  disappear,  will  be  attended  to.  The  formation  of  I 
plantations  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  along  railway  Uuea,  ! 
also  forma  part  of  a  programme  which  is  yearly  becoming  enlarged  I 

In  the  forest  reserves  o£  Orara  and  Dorrigo,  in  the  nortli- 1 
ea.stem  district  of  tlie  Colony,  cedar  planting  has  been  carried  oa  1 
for  some  years,  under  departmental  supervision,  and  up  to  the  end  I 
of  1883,  8,238  trees  and  root-cuttings  of  cedar  trees,  and  self-sow-  I 
ing  seedlings,  had  been  counted  in  the  latter  re-ser^'c.  Plantations  I 
of  the  American  C'alalpa  apecioaa  were  also  raatle  on  the  S&ilw^  1 
Reserve  at  Cootamundra,  and  wattle  plantations  have  been  formed  !| 
along  the  southern  railway  line  from  Minto  to  Burradoo. 

During  the  year  1885,  the  Forest  Conservation  Branch  collected! 
a  large  number  of  varieties  of  the  indigenous  timber  trees,  whidtl 
were  afterwards  on  view  at  the  London  Colonial  and  Indianl 
£xhibition  ;  and  another  collection  consisting  of  214  specimens  oCI 
different  kinds  of  colonial  timber,  was  prepared,  and  is  novfl 
exhibited  in  the  Geological  Musemn  attached  to  the  Department  I 
of  Mines.  Since  that  date  135  specimens  of  the  best  varieties  (f  I 
the  New  South  Wales  timbers  were  forwarded  to  the  Adeh 
International  Exhibition. 
Ill  Heserves  for  the  pi-eservation  of  the  timber  supply  are  divided  1 
into  two  classes,  viz..  State  Forests  and  Timber  Reserves,  and  Uio  I 
latter  are  subdivided  into  three  Bub-classes,  A,  B,  and  C,  accord-  -1 
ing  to  their  importance,  and  the  particular  quality  and  value  oCJ 
the  timber  which  they  contain. 


TIJIBEE   LICENSES. 


;  issued  to  cut  timber  on  reserves  ia  class  A  at  a  T 
r  fixed  fee  of  ilS  per  annum,  or  lOa.  per  montb,  and  without  royalty  ; 
I  on  reservea  in  clasa  B  the  fee  demanded  amounts  to  £9,  or  15s, 
f  per  month ;  on  reserves  in  ctuss  0  genei'al  pttrniita  to  cut 
■"timber  for  saw-tnilla  are  issued  at  a  rate  of  £S  per  annum,  to 
I  which  is  added  the  payment  of  a  royalty,  which  difFers  according 
r  to  the  value  of  the  timber  felled,  and  is  based  on  the  following 
1^  dassification  : — 

n-Tuill  tiraber  placed  in  the  Ist  clasa,  1b.  3<I.  per  100  enperfiuial  feet, 


2nd 


4th 
5th 


1>. 


6d. 


olio. 

I 


Licenses  a 


e  also  issued  to  cut  and  remove  timber  on  ordinary 
a  ]and§ — excepting  State  forests,  timber  reser^'es,  reserves  for 
mblic  recreation,  or  for  sites  for    towns  and   villages,    or  ]ier- 
nanently  dedicated  for  any  public  purpose  ;  also  landa  within  1} 
i  of  any  navigable  river,  or  held  under  conditional   lease, 
measured  for  sale,  within  au  enclosure  of  less  than  300  acres,  of 
within  half  a  mile  of  a  head  station.     The  fee  in  this  case  in  fixed 
at  £3  per  annum,  or  15s.  per  quarter,  or  5h.  for  any  current 
mtb,  and  the  license  enables  the  holder  to  cut  and  remove  any 
i  of  timl)er,  except  cedar.     The  license  fee  for  cutting  cedar, 
md  for  shipping  wattle-bark,  is  fixed  at  £6  per  annum,  and  no 
^pedar-troe  of  less  girth  than  9  feet,  measui'ed  at  5  fe«t  from  the 
ind,  may  be  felled  without  special  authority. 
Permits  are  also  issued  for  cutting  mining  props,  and  for  thin- 
ning out  timber,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  growth  of  the 
trees  remaining,  for  cutting  and  reuio\ing  from  a  reserve  a  specified 
^  number  and  kind  of  trees,  and  also  for  stripping  wattle-bark,  or 
m  tbe  bark  of  other  trees,  for  tanning  purposes. 
\       Infringements  of  the  timber  regulations  are  punishable  with  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £5  for  the  first  oflence,  £10  for  the  seconil,  and 
X20  for  the  third,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  timlwr  and 
material  destroyed,  for  which  also  the  oOender  may  be  held 


Tlmher-oaalng 
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PAET  VIII. 


Fauna. 

THE  fauna  of  New  South  "Wales  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  the  familiar  forms  of  animal  life  common  to  the 
Old  World,  and  the  presence  of  genera  and  species  peculiar  to  the 
Australian  Continent. 

MAMMALIA. 

The  order  of  mammalia  is  represented  in  this  Colony  by  the 
principal  existing  species  of  marsupials.  The  Macropidae  include 
several  kinds  of  kangaroos  and  wallabies,  the  characteristics  of 
.  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  passing  reference. 
The  progress  of  settlement  has  driven  these  animals  from  the 
more  densely-populated  parts  of  the  Colony,  but  in  the  country 
districts  they  are  numerous  enough  to  cause  very  considerable 
damage  to  the  natural  grasses.  So  serious  has  been  the  injury 
thus  wrought  that  the  State  and  run-holders  pay  a  small  sum  per 
head  for  the  destruction  of  the  animals. 

Number  of  The  number  of  kangaroos  and  wallabies,  as  estimated  b}'^  Insnec- 

tors  of  Stock,  existing  in  the  Colony  in  1886,  was  about  4,800,000, 
and  no  fewer  than  855,676  kangaroos  and  506,372  wallabies,  a 
total  of  1,362,048  animals,  were  destroyed  during  the  years  1885-6. 

The  genus  Paramelidro  is  represented  by  the  wombat,  and 
several  kinds  of  rats  and  rabbit-rats,  which  latter  burrow  under- 
ground like  their  European  prototype.  They  abound  particularly 
in  the  western  districts. 

The  Phalangystaj,  which  embrace  several  varieties  of  opossums, 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  New  South  Wales.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens of  this  family  are  very  handsome,  their  thick   soft  furs 


ISDIGEXOUS  ANIMALS. 

afTording  a  valuitble  article  of  commerce.  The  akins  of  the  prettily- 
marked  members  of  tlie  Dnsfiuiridic  family,  or  native  cats,  are  also 
in  great  demand. 

The  Echidom  are  represented  by  several  varieties  of  "  spring 
l*ntflaters,"  BOnicwiiat  resembling  the  English  hedgehog.  The 
^'favourite  food  of  these  animals  is  the  various  kinds  of  ants,  which 

e  found  all  over  the  country. 

Flying  foxes,  and-  numerous  varieties  of  bats,  are  also  indigenous 
I  New  South  Wales,  and  make  great  depredations  among  the 
f  fruit-trees. 

Of  all  the  animals  f^und  in  the  Colony,  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  is,  perhaps,  the  Ornit/torhi/ttchua  paradoxiu,  or  Duck- 
iUod  platypus,  the  fur  of  which  is  very  highly  prized. 

Most  of  the  animals  above  mentioned  appear  to  be  more  destruc- 
'e  than  useful,  and  if  we  except  the  trade  in  opossum  and  native 
t  furs,  and  kangaroo  skins,  the  crimmercial  value  of  the  indi- 

nnous  mammals  is  very  small.  They  are  being  gradually  dia- 
iced,  as  civilization  advances,  by  the  more  useful  animals  of  the 
KOld  World,  for  which  the  climate  of  New  Soutli  Wales  seems 

especially  adapted,  and  wluch  now  form  the  [irincipal  source  of 

the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  destruction  of  the  indigenous  animals  quickly  follows  tho  Di 
cclimati nation  of   the    more  useful    European  species,   and   the 
Is  of  the  western  districts  of  the  Colony,  which  a  few  years 
0  were  the  abode  of  the  kangaroo  and  the  dingo,  or  native  dog, 
ir  the  home  of  vast  flocks. 

Geological  research  has  brought  to  light  thcremn 

nctinct  species  of  gigantic  mammalia.     The  largest  of  these  pre- 

ftliistoric  animals  was  the  Dtpro/odon,  a  marsupial  quadruped,  which, 

■Aocordlng  to  Professor  Owen,    was  as  large  as 


hippopotamus.  Fossil  reiuaina  of  auother  iurge  mai'supial,  the 
Nototheriiim,  somewhat  resembling  a  tiipir,  and  of  tt  marGupial 
lion  (Thylacoleo)  have  also  Ijeen  discovered. 

Bones  of  gigantic  kangaroos  {Maeropu*  tiian)  have  been  fre- 
qaentty  met  with,  as  well  as  those  of  a  species  of  wombat  larger    I 
than  that  actually  in  existence. 

The  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  two  distinct  genera,  repre-  | 
aentatives  of  which  still  exist  in  Tasmania,  the  TUylaeinug,  or  i 
pouched  hyena,  and  the  Sarcophilat,  more  commonly  known  as .  ■ 
the  Tasmanian  devil,  have  also  been  found  in  tlie  fossilized  state. 


BIBDS. 

All  the  more  important  families  of  birds  are  represented  in  ihe    > 
fauna  of   New  South  Wales,  which  contains  also  a  number  of 
families  peculiar  to  the  Colony. 

1.  Few  uountriea  can  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  birda..! 
The  parrot  family  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  Bpecies,  I 
including  the  love  bird,  the  green  parrot,  many  kinds  of  lorries, 
all  gorgeously  clothed  ;  and  amongst  the  larger  species,  the  white 
and  Mack  cockatoo,  yellow  and  pink-creeted,  and  the  grey  pink- 
crested  gallohs.  The  family  of  honey-eaters  (MelipUoffidie)  is 
also  represented  by  numerous  and  very  beautiful  varieties. 

Amongst  the  larger  kinds  of  birds  found  ui  the  Colony  are  the 
Megapodidie,  which  includes  the  brush  turkey.  These  exist  in 
great  numbers  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  their 
flesh  is  highly  prized.  In  the  western  districts  are  also  found  the 
emu,  the  largest  of  Australian  birds,  and  the  native  companion,  a 
large  water  bird,  somewhat  like  the  crane  in  appearance. 

In  the  more  thickly-timbered  parts  of  the  brush  forests,  the   | 
home  of  the  stately  ti'ee-fem,  ia  found  the  lyre-binl,  (i/tnura 
tujxrba)  a  species  of  pheasant,  whose  tail  forms  a,  most  graoefii. 


ment.     Here  also  abound  tLe  satiu-bird,  species  of  regent- 

B,  and  tlie  rifle-bird,  oil  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their  pluma^ 

Amongst  water-birda  are  several  species  of  cranes,  and  enormons  Aquu 

huimbers  of  wild  fowl  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  black  Bwana. 

^e  latt«r  is  eHaentially  an  Australian  bird,  and  may  be  met  with 

WSa  all  parts  of  the  Colony. 

The  great  kingtiaher,  or  laugbing-jackass,  so  named  from  its 

I  extraordinary  cry,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  birtla,  owing  to  tlie 

readiness  with  which  it  destroys  snakes.     Magpies  and  mocking- 

birds  may  be  included  amongst  those  denizens  of  the  forest  which 

e  prominently  iittmct  the  attention  of  travellers.     There  are 

)  several  species  of  owla,  and  other  nightr-birds,  and  the  eagl« 

l.fiunily  has  not  a  few  representatives. 

The  pigeon  tribe  is  found  in  large  numbers,  especially  in  the  Thep 
Bat  primeval  forests  of  the  coast  districta  In  the  cedur  brushes 
f  the  Liverpool  Range  the  white-beaded  fruit  pigeons  are  very 
Numerous  J  and  in  the  brush  forasts  of  the  Olareace,  the  Richmond, 
e  Mftcleay,  and  Illawarra,  the  top-knot  and  large-tailed  pigeons, 
HSOd  the  Wonga  Wonga  (LmifOiarcia  picalaj,  so  prized  for  its 
a  and  the  whiteness  and  delicacj-  of  its  fleKh,  are  very 
I'pleutifiil.  The  bronze- winged  pigeon  is  common  to  almost  all 
flparts  of  the  Colony.  Several  varieties  of  these  birds  are  reniark- 
li^le  for  their  beautiful  plumage,  their  size,  and  the  excellence 
[  their  flesh.  One  of  the  finest  varieties,  the  partridge  bronae- 
jeon,  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  plains  of  the 


Doves  ore  also  numerous,  and  mout  of  the  species  are  extremely 

I  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  little  turtle-dove  of  the  Murray  River 
fGeopelia  cuneatra)  is  the  prettiest  specimen  of  this  family. 
Betiidcs  the  varieties  of  birds  mentioned  above,  there  are  many  other 
Others,  of  perhaps  less  note,  but  numerous,  and  frequently  very 
beautiful.  They  ai-e  all,  iiowever,  admirably  described  and  depicted 
in  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Gould,  whicli  occupies  a  high  rank 
amongst  tlie  scientific  publications  of  tlic  century. 


F/SJISS. 

The  aeos  wliicli  wash  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales  abound 
with  fish,  but  none  of  the  reaoui-ces  of  the  Colony  has  been  so 
much  neglected  as  the  fishing  industry.  All  the  bust  lishing' 
grounds  lie  within  a  luodcraCe  diatiince  of  Sydney,  and  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Fisheries  Commission,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  6sh  most  adapted  for  food,  to  dcspiitch  large  smacks  or 
fishing  vessels,  victualled  and  equipped  for  a  cruise  of  several 
mouths,  to  fisliing  grounds  distant  hundreds  of  niiles  from  home. 
The  coast  of  the  Colony  presents  many  natural  features  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  existence  of  a  very  large  supply  of  the  best  food 
tishes.  In  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  estuaries, 
and  in  the  vast  lakes  and  lagoons  communicating  with  the  sea, 
Rre  found  shelter  and  sustenance,  as  well  as  excellent  breeding- 
grounds. 

The  principal  lisLea  found  on  the  coast  are  not  migratory,  and 
as  a  consei^ueuce  may  nearly  always  bo  procured  in  the  markets. 
Amongst  the  best  known  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 

The  Ecbnapper  {pagnis  unicolor),  the  most  valuable  of  all 
Austrahon  Ushes,  is  found  along  tha  whole  extent  of  the  coast, 
and  is  very  abundant.  It  is  a  deep-water  Uah,  found  generally 
near  rocky  points  or  reefs  running  out  into  the  seii.  The 
Bchnappers  "  school,"  as  it  is  termed,  during  the  summer  mouths, 
and  arc  then  most  plentiful  The  young  iish,  known  as  red  bream, 
frequents  the  harbours  and  estuaries  of  the  coast,  but  is  never 
found  in  shallow  water.  The  schnapper  is  caught  by  the  hook, 
which  it  takes  freely,  as  it  will  attack  almost  any  bait  It 
Bometimea  attains  a  very  large  size,  weighing  as  much  as  30  lb. 

The  nannigai  is  a  deep  water  fish,  caught  with  the  hook,  and 
ranks  high  in  public  estimation  as  an  edible  fish.  The  supply  is 
not  large,  as  the  fish  is  not  specially  sought  after,  being  chiefly 
ohtained  by  fishermen  in  search  of  schnapper. 


The  black  rock-cod  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  Australkn  R 

I,  and  is  also  a  deep-water  fish,  never  captured  by  the  net.     It 

'  is  found  more  abundantly  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  north  of 

tlie  Colony,  where,  as  a  rule,  it  attains  larger  proportions  than  to 

the  southward  of  Sydney.     It  grows  to  a  great  size,  specimens 

L  from  35  to  40  lb.  being 


A  fish  of  great  aiz?  and  beauty,  known  in  Australia  as  the 
altuon,  is  found  off  the  eoaat  in  prodigioua  qiiautities.     It  has  no 
Iftffinity  whatever  to  the  true  salmon,  and  is  inferior  as  an  article 
t«f  food, 

The  llathenJ,  a  fine  fish,  of  wliidi  there  are  several  variotioa, 
[■  captured  both  by  the  hook  and  net  Tt  is  o(  excellent  quality 
tnd  ranks  high  amongst  Now  South  Wales  fishes. 

There  are  four  species  of  whitings  found  in  these  waters.     Tlia  Wiittui.- 
n  sand-whiting  and  the  trnmpeter-whiting  are  both  very 
tbundant,  but  the  other  two  species  are  more  rare.      The  sand- 
arhiting  is  pi^rhajis  the  fish  most  in  demand  in  the  metropolitan 
ukets,  where  it  is  to  be  met  with  all  the  year  round. 

The  jew-fish  is  the  largest  edible  fish  found  on  the  New  South 
lltrales  coast,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  5  feet.  It  is  found 
nt  all  seoaonfi,  but  most  fret|uently  duiing  Bumraer.  The  tcragliii 
'a  of  the  same  family  as  tlie  jew-fish,  though  it  does  not  reacli  an 
:qiial  size.  The  air  bladder  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  being 
■tfC  great  value  for  the  making  of  isinglass. 


The  mackerel  is  obtained 
ftwd  Botnetimes  even  in  the  harbours.     It 
■fresh,  but  it  decomposes  rapidly. 

■  mullets, 


quantities  ofT*  the  coast, 
1  a  good  lish  when  eaten 


The  family  of  Mugilitlie, 
Australian  waters.  Tlie  sea 
I  length  of  2  feet,  and  a 
umo  authorities  as  unsur^ias 
f  fish  in  the  world ;  a 


Vutnbers  i 


the  B 


well  ropro.'^ented  in  ^ 
uUet  is  a  large  fish,  often  attaining 
ight  of  8  111,  It  is  regarded  by 
1  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavour 
I  it  visits  these  shores  in  countless 
t  is  in'the  best  condition.     "Wliile 
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young  the  fish  keeps  entirely  to  the  creeks  and  lakes,  where  it 
increases  in  size  very  rapidly,  but  when  full-grown  it  seeks  the 
open  waters. 

There  are  four  Bpeciea  of  gar-fish  found  on  tlie  New  South  Wales 
coast.  The  Sydney  gar-fiah  is  very  abundant,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  making  its  appearance  in  shoals,  sometimes  of 
enormous  size.  Tlic  river  gar-fish  is  even  of  better  quality  than  the 
last  mentioned,  hut  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  Tlie  other 
species  are  seldom  met  with. 

There  are  numerous  other  varieties,  many  of  which  are  very 
Tsluahle  as  articles  of  food,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  neither 
BO  numerous  nor  so  easily  obtained  as  those  which  have  been 
referred  to. 

Destructive  fishes  are  by  no  means  rare  :  the  shark  family  being 
lately  represented,  not  only  in  the  dep[i-sen,  off  the  coast,  hut  even 
in  the  harbours.  The  shark  is  not,  howe^-er,  absolutely  valnelesa 
The  fins  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chinese  markets  ;  the  skin  also 
has  some  commercial  value,  while  from  the  liver  is  extracted  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  oil,  equal  in  ever;'  resfiect  to  cod-liver  oiL 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  fisheries  of  New  Houth  Wales  have 
been  much  neglected,  and,  ae  a  further  instance  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  although  during  the  winter  season  immense  shoals 
of  herrings  visit  these  cossts,  no  attempt  is  made  to  take  and 
preserve  them.  The  Eev.  J.  E.  Teniaon-Woods,  the  Hon.  W. 
Mscleay,  and  the  members  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  have 
strongly  directed  attention  to  the  value  of  this  fisli.  It  is  quite  as 
abundant,  and  superior  in  flavour,  to  the  herring  of  Scotland, 
and  jiieservetl  in  oil,  like  sardines,  would  rival  those  delicacies. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  application  of  a  little  capital, 
and  intelligent  management,  would  make  the  herring  fishery  a 
very  profitable  industry. 

In    Sydney  the   supply   of    fresh-water  fish  is    very  limited, 

although  the  rivers  of  the  Colony  produce  some  most  excellent 
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ACCLIMATIZATION   OF   TLSHES. 

BpecimeoH.  The  rivers  Morray,  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan  and 
Darling  are  the  moat  plentifully  stocked,  the  Murray  cod  (Oligo- 
ntt  Mitehelli)  being  perhaps  the  mout  highly  esteemed  of  their 
fishes.  Another  fish  of  the  same  species  is  the  Oligoma  Mae- 
^putrieitgU,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  upper  hnmches  of  the 
Clarence.  Both  those  specimens  of  Murray  Cod  have  been  found 
weighing  as  much  as  100  lbs.  The  silver  perch  and  several  kinils 
of  the  Percidie  family,  bo  highly  prized  for  their  delicacy,  are 
plentiful  in  the  rivers.  In  the  Richmond  River  the  cat-fish 
[CopidoglanU  Taitdawia)  are  reiy  common,  whilst  herrings  and 
mullet  are  caught  in  almost  all  the  eastern  rivers  of  the  Colony. 

No  systematic   iitteuipt   has   yet   been    made    to    acclimatize  fi 
.    ^uropenn  varieties  of  edible  fiahea,  although  success  would  moat 
k  probably  attend  any  efforts  in  this  direction,  every  difficulty  having 
I  been  overcome  in  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania. 

Among  the  Crustacew,  which  abound  on  the  coast  and  in  the  shoii-iiih- 
water-ooorses  of  the  interior,  the  lobstiir  and  several  varieties  of 
uilt  and  fresli-water  crayfish  are  most  noticeable. 

Oysters  are  very  excellent  and  plentiful.  The  oyster-beds  of 
tfort  Jackson,  however,  have  been  greatly  injured,  and  the 
■  markets  of  the  metropolis  are  supplied  from  Fort  Stephens,  Broken 
ft  Bay,  the  Clarence,  and  other  porta  on  the  coast, 

Before  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commiasiou  of  Fisheries, 
|in  18S0,  these  molluscs  were  threatened  with  extinction  in  the 

.r  future,  but  the  Government  has  now  issued  regulations  for 
I  the  conduct  of  this  industry,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
(destruction  which  was  formerly  carried  ou. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  estabhshment  of  "pares"  like  OTttcrFu 
I  those  which  may  be  seen  along  the  coasts  of  Trance  and  Belgium, 
^vhere  oyster  culture  is  conducted  on  the  most  scientilic  principles, 
ft  Would  be  remunerative,  as  the  demand  for  this  delicacy  ia  great 
I  and  continually  incieasiiig. 
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REPTILES. 

The  snake  and  lizard  families  number  many  varieties,  which  are 
distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  reptiles,  however, 
have  generally  disappeared  from  the  settled  portions  of  the  Colony, 
having  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  in  its  natural  state  afforded  them. 

Venomous  Several  species  of  snakes  are  venomous,  particular! v  the  death- 

snakoa.  *  .        ' 

adder,  the  black  snake,  the  brown,  and  the  tiger  snake,  but 
accidents  due  to  snake  bite  are  now  of  rare  occurrence.  Most 
reptiles  retreat  at  the  approach  of  man,  and  there  is  compara- 
tively little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their  presence. 

Lizards  are  common,  very  beautifully  marked,  and  some  species, 
particularly  the  iguanas,  attain  a  considerable  size. 

Although  the  rivers  of  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Queensland 
are  the  abode  of  several  species  of  alligators,  the  rivers  of  New 
South  Wales  are  entirely  free  from  the  presence  of  these  dangerous 
saurians. 


Population  and  Vital  Statistics. 

*^HE  [Hniulation  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  middle  of  the  year 
1887  was  probably  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other 
Colony  belonging  to  the  Austrahisian  group.  Tlie  first  position 
in  regard  to  population  was  assumed  by  Victoria  in  1854,  when 
she  had  within  her  borders  more  persons  than  were  contained  in 
this  Colony,  which  then  included  the  largo  ti'rritory  of  Queensland. 
Year  by  year  the  gap  between  the  Mother  Colony  and  her 
vigorous  offspring  widened,  until  in  the  year  1873,  the  popula- 
tion of  New  South  Wales  was  less  numerous  than  that  of  Victoria 
by  about  23(J,000  or  nearly  43  per  cent.  Since  then  the  difference  n 
hae  been  gradually  lessened,  till,  during  the  current  year,  it  entirely 
disappeared.  Estimating  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and 
the  excess  of  arri\-als  over  liepartures  by  eea,  the  population 
t  the  Australasian  Colonies  stood  thus  at  the  close  of  the  year 
BS8C  :— 

Kew  South  Wttles   1,0.10,901 

Victuria l,0»3,O13 

NewZeaLind    589,386 

QueensloDd    343.768 

South  Au»trali»  312,430 

Taamania  137,211 

Western  Australia  40,084 

Apparent  pDpulntion  , 3,486,332 

\  Such  a  means  of  estimating  population  is  admittedly  defective. 
I  New  South  Wales  the  population  estimated  in  this  manner, 
a  found  at  the  census  of  1881  to  be  29,952  in  excess,  while  in 
^ctoria  the  excess  amounted  to  67,437.  Even  in  New  Zealand, 
1  insiilar  Colony,  where  all  arrivals  and  dejiarturea  are  by  seai 
t  population  at  the  census  of  1886  was  less  than  the  number  aa 
lated  from  year  to  year  by  7,355,     This  excess  for  the  most 
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Es^mated 

Sipulation  of 
0  Colony. 


part  consists  of  unrecorded  departures  bv  sea.  Allowing  for  the 
departure  of  persons  whose  names  were  not  returned  to  the 
Customs  authorities,  the  estimated  population  of  New  South 
Wales  at  the  end  of  1886  was  1,001,966,  while  that  of  the  other 
Australian  colonies  was — 

Victoria 1,003,043 

New  Zealand 589,386 

Qneensland    342,614 

South  Australia    : 312,768 

Tasmania  137,211 

Western  Australia  39,584 

or  a  total  population  of  3,426,562  souls  for  the  whole  group  of 
colonies. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  Colony  at  the  close  of  each 
year  will  be  found  hereunder. 

No.  21. — Estimated  Population  of  the  Colony,  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber in  each  year,  from  1861  to  1886: — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1861 

201,574 

156,404 

357,978 

1862 

204,199 

162,522 

366.721 

1863 

207,560 

170,152 

377,712 

1864 

213,365 

177,499 

390,864 

1865 

223,254 

185,893 

409,147 

1866 

235,116 

193,097 

428,813 

1867 

243,131 

201,578 

444,709 

1868 

254,003 

209,185 

463,188 

1869 

263,899 

217,549 

481,448 

1870 

272,543 

226,116 

498,659 

1871 

282,846 

234.912 

517,758 

1872 

292,015 

243»204 

535,219 

1873 

301.399 

252.434 

553,833 

1874 

312,843 

262,100 

574,943 

1875 

323,080 

271,217 

£04,297 

1876 

333,515 

280,666 

614,181 

1877 

350,329 

293.378 

643,707 

1878 

365,625 

306,263 

671,888 

1879 

386,926 

322,533 

709,459 

1880 

405277 

836.616 

741,893 

1881 

426.944 

351,746 

778,690 

1882 

443,314 

367,519 

810,833 

1883 

470,009 

887,735 

857,744 

1884 

495,571 

408,377 

903.948 

1885 

527,533 

430,381 

957,914 

1886 

551,343 

450,623 

1,001,906 

INCREASE  OF   POPX'LATION. 

I  causes  have  coiubined  to  bring  about  the  satisfockiiy  i 
B  whkh  has  reversed  the  relative  positions  of  Victoria  and  ai n.bT^ibi 
New  Soath  Wales  in  regard  to  population — the  natural  increase 
by  births  over  deaths,  the  selection  of  this  Colony  as  a  place  of 
Bettlemeat  by  a  large  nuttiber  of  unassisted  immigrants,  and  the 
!  given  by  tlie  Government  to  persona  in  the  United 
igdom,  and  elsewhere,  to  make  New  South  Wales  their  home. 

L  Regarding  the  first  of  these  causes,  it  may  be  mentioned,  tliat  AnntuJ  la 
ing  to  its  very  aatiafactory  Irirth-i'ate,  the  Colony  now  receives 
urly  an  addition   to   its  population  of   5,000  more    than   ite 
them  neighbour. 

The  increase  of  population,  from  the  excess  of  birtlw  and  immi- 
gration over  deaths  and  departures,  lias  been  fairly  regular.  In 
1879,  the  year  of  the  Sydney  International  Exhibition,  there  was 
B  very  marked  increase  in  the  excp.ss  of  arrival  over  departures, 
and  though,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  subseijuent  year 
_Bhowed  a  falling  off,  the  impetus  given  to  immigration  to  the 
dODy  by  the  Exhibition  is  still  being  felt. 

I  The  largest  increase  of  population  in  any  one  year  occurred  in  targew  in 
185,  when  owing  to  the  depression  prevailing  in  some  of  the 
ighbouring  colonies,  large  numbers  of  ailult  males  flocked  to 
V  South  Wales,  in  search  of  a  livelihood  they  could  scarcely 
n  olaewhere.  The  result  of  this  influx  was  felt  the  following 
D  the  congestion  of  the  local  labour  market,  Numbers  of 
sons  were  unable  to  And  employment,  and  their  circumstances 
■e  considerably  aggravated  by  the  unfortunate  season  which  tho 
Mony  was  passing  through. 
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I  The  following  table  gives  the  net  increase  of  pOjiulntion  during  n 

h  year,  after  allowing  for  numbers  of  persons  who  left  the 
Jolony  without  having  their  departure  formally  recorded. 
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No.  22. — Increaae  of  Population,  mule  and  female,  for 

each  year 

since  1871  ;— 

Tar.        Ualea.       Femilo. 

T^ 

,„ 

«.,». 

p.™.» 

TdCiiL 

lejl      10,303 

8,796 

19.099 

1879 

21,301 

16,270 

37.671 

1B72         S.IRB 

8,203 

17,4fil 

1880 

18.361 

14,083 

32,434 

1873        9,38* 

9,!30 

18,6U 

1881 

21.667 

15,130 

36,797 

1874      11,4M 

81,110 

ISMZ 

16.370 

32,143 

1S75      10,237 

9,117 

19,334 

1883 

26,69S 

S0,2Hi 

46,911 

1876      10,136 

0,449 

10.884 

188.1 

25,572 

20.642 

46.214 

1877      1C,814 

12,712 

20.626 

1885 

31, 952 

22,004 

53,956 

1878      15,i96 

12,885 

28,181 

im 

23,810 

20,242 

44,052 

As  tested  by  the  \'oluiitary  influx  of  population,  the  advantages  ' 
■wliich  New  South  Wales  has  for  many  years  ofTered  to  the  settler  ■ 
are  most  marked,  and  surely  no  test  could  l)c  more  practical.  . 
long  as  the  balance  of  attraction  remained  with  the  other  colonies-  I 
so  long  did  the  tide  of  immigration  set  to  their  shores ;  but  for  J 
many  years  jiast  this  Colony  has  offered  a  more  substantial  reward-  , 
to  the  settler  than  any  other  colony,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  t 
increEised  numbers  who  have  come  hither. 


Taking  the  ten  years  from  1876  to  the  close  of  1886,  the  total 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  in  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  ( 
amounted  to  526,239.  Of  this  number  not  less  than  218,726,  or 
41'40  per  cent,  found  a  home  in  this  Colony,  Only  87,217,  or 
16-51  per  cent.,  went  to  Victoria  ;  20'99  per  cent  to  Queensland  ; 
13'52  per  cent,  to  New  Zealand;  5-14  per  cent  to  South 
Australia ;  and  2-37  to  the  other  colonies  of  the  group. 

No  more  eloquent  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  resources  of  New- 
South  Wales  than  is  conveyed  by  the  bare  statement  of  these 
Bfiures. 

As  elseirhere  pointed  out,  the  apparent  excess  of  arrivals 
over  departures  does  not  represent  the  actual  increase  in 
population  from  abroad,  since  numerous  departures  are  not 
recorded     The  figures  given  above  for  the  period  1876-8C  ure,  to 
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this  extent,  misleading,  as  they  represent  an  inerense  in  population 
IBS  of  what  actually  took  placa  Fairly  exact  figures 
;,  however,  ol'tainable,  for  the  ten  years  1871-80;  unil  the  rela- 
e  attraction  of  the  leading  colonies  on  the  mainland  of  Australia 
the  imnugi-ant  will  be  seen  from  table  No.  23  below. 


flSo.  23,— Increase  of  Population  by  Excess  of  Immigration  to 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia, 
from  1871  to  1880  :— 


1  - 

JSKl, 

Emu  or 

istiS°ilS?tta! 

Dtcmae. 

100,016 

61-68 

14,6S6 

R^irii 

66.5a4 
4t,9&3 

34-34 
21-64 

r"  -^"^  ■ 

Exocjs  of  arrirnli  193,867 

This  table   ahows  that   the    population   of    this   Colony   was  k 
enriched  by  arrivals  to  the  number  of   100,016  persons,  Queens-  tc 
land  by  G6,.'J84,  and  South  Australia  by  41,953,  while  Victoria 
lost  about  14,660  persons,  by  excess  of  departiireu  alone. 


Since  18G0,  the  year  following  the  separation  of  Queensland, 
e  arrivals  in  the  Colony  have  in  every  year  exceeded  the  depar- 
Tlie  greatest  apparent  excess  during  any  one  year  was  in 
185,  when  the  number  of  arrivals  was  greater  than  the  depar- 
i9,G83.  From  the  date  of  the  separation  of  Queensland 
ioof  the  year  1886,  the  Colony  has  benefited  by  arrivals 
t  extent  of  about  363,397.  The  total  number  of  [lerBona 
■mving  here  during  the  period  just  mentioned  was  919,131,  and 
of  this  number  77,095  were  State  assisted. 

^L    Assisted  immigration  dates  from  1833,  and  has  continued  to  Aniited 
^Hta  the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  with  slight  interruptions,  until 
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ita  ceasatton  during  the  past  year.     The  number  of  asaisted  immi- 
grants arriving  here  from  1S60  to  the  close  of  18S6,  -will  be  found 

Na  -4. — Nuinbev  of  Assisted  Immigraiita  a,rriving  in  the  Colony 
during  each  year  ; — 


AdBlta. 

CblUran. 

Y«M. 

sua 

Fomilo. 

Tot«J, 

«^«. 

ftmila 

totaL 

1B60 

1,361 

1.836 

2,586 

246 

258 

603 

3,089 

1861 

793 

696 

1,889 

101 

99 

200 

1,589 

1863 

1.172 

1.017 

2,219 

214 

198 

lie 

2,631 

1863 

1.M73 

3.338 

391 

404 

795 

4,633 

18UV 

1,701 

i.era 

3,373 

239 

315 

604 

8,977 

18C5 

1,073 

1,214 

2,287 

2IS 

217 

430 

3,717 

1866 

GOl 

543 

1,041 

92 

68 

160 

1,20* 

435 

620 

66 

68 

124 

944 

1866 

183 

315 

398 

41 

31 

72 

*70 

18t» 

47 

47 

1670 

1871 

26 

ZOO 

827 

IS 

15 

30 

357 

1872 

2G 

271 

296 

16 

14 

30 

326 

1S73 

13 

lie 

182 

8 

6 

140 

1874 

411 

838 

109 

133 

1,080 

1875 

396 

324 

719 

135 

119 

254 

978 

1876 

G12 

429 

1.071 

208 

184 

392 

1,463 

1877 

2.892 

1,627 

4,519 

743 

750 

1.499 

6,018 

1878 

2,091 

1.754 

3,846 

69i» 

616 

1,345 

6.190 

1879 

1,906 

2.111 

4,047 

810 

844 

1,684 

6,731 

18S0 

1,150 

2,346 

414 

376 

789 

1881 

929 

1,029 

1.968 

327 

292 

619 

2,677 

1882 

1,309 

991 

2,200 

609 

624 

1,033 

1883 

3,370 

2.718 

6.088 

1,161 

1,127 

2.281 

8:369 

1884 

2.7S5 

2,606 

6.391 

1,095 

1,082 

2,177 

7.668 

1885 

1,871 

2,211 

4.083 

73G 

736 

1,173 

5,654 

1886 

1.04* 

1.905 

2,949 

672 

580 

1,132 

4,081 

ToUl... 

29.003 

28,858 

66,803 

9.227 

9.060 

18,287 

77.095 

L 


The  birth-places  of  all  immigranta  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  (]iiite  clear,  from  the  difTerent  censua  returns,  that 
the  great  bulk  have  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  will 
presently  appear,  A  record,  however,  has  been  kept  of  the  native 
countries  of  the  immigrants  at  the  public  expense,  and  of  the 
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?7,095  persons  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table,  75,468  wftre 
Britiah  bom — 35,950  being  from  England  and  Wales,  31,472  from 
dbeland,  and  8,046  from  Scotland,  the  remainder,   1,627,  being 
rom  otlier  countries. 
The  uniformity  with  which  the  different  Colonies  have  passed  chins 
wa  restricting  the  immigration  of  Ciiinese,  and  prohibiting  their  u  mii 
landing,  except  upon  the  payment  of  ii  heuvy  poll-tiuc,  may  be  taken 
some  eviileace  of  the  undcsirability  of  the  race  aa  coloniets.     At 
a  census  of  18G1  there  were  in  the  Colony  12,988  Chinese;    in 
[871  the  number  had  fallen  to  7,220  ;  but  in  1881  it  had  increased 
10,205,  while  the  estimated  number  in  1886  was  13,500.      For 
my  years  New  South  "Wales   offered  little  inducement  to  the 
inese  as  a  place  of  settlement,  the   superior  attractiveness  of 
ictorio,  and  otlier  colonies,  an  gold  producers  claiming  their  atteu- 
n.     At  the  rush   to   Lambing  Flat  in  1860,  however,  large 
mbers    of   Chinese   came    across    the    border  and    established 
imselvea  in  this  Colony,  their  strength  being  constantly  recroited 
fresh  arrivals  from  China ;  but  these  Chinese  did  not  remain 
the  Colony,  for   at  the  censuH  of  1871  there  were  5,7C8   less 
m  ten  years  previously.     The  numbers  arriving  and  departing 
ce  that  dat«  vdll  be  found  in  the  following  table. 

No.  25. — Immigratiou  and  Emigration  of  Chinese ; — 


1870 

l.WO 

1880 

2,»42 

1E81 

4.iSS 

1888 

1,007 

1683 

iflati 

ies4 

2,151 

1885 

2,029 
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It  will  be  seen  tliat  1878  and  the  foUowiBg  yeara  are  marked 
by  ft  large  iuereaHe  in  the  arrivals  from  Cliina.  The  influx 
appeared  in  1881  Rufficiently  formidable  to  tlemanil  the  interference 
o£  the  Legislatui-e.  Accordingly  the  Influx  of  Cliinese  Preventioa 
Act  was  passed,  with  the  resnit  that  the  subsequent  year  waa 
marked  by  a.  decrease  in  the  urrivals  to  the  extent  of  3,458,  since 
which  time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase.  It  would  seem, 
from  a  comparison  of  tho  amount  of  poll-tax  collected  with  the 
recorded  arrivals,  that  a  very  considerable  projiortion  of  the 
Chinese  immigrants  were  already  British  subjects,  or  had  availed 
themaelvea  of  the  privilege  granted  by  the  Act  of  being  absent 
from  the  Colony  for  a  period  of  nine  months  without  paying 
a  second  tax.  Still,  the  lurge  excess  of  Chinese  not  paying 
the  tax  would  favour  the  supposition  that  some  evasion  must  bo. 
practised. 


t™. 

Chinese  vrliing. 

'^■^Z.l^t' 

Chbi(«  not  mjine 

1883 

1.007 

852 

155 

1883 

1.938 

1.220 

716 

1884 

2.191 

1.074 

1,117 

1886 

2,S29 

1.060 

l,86fl 

168G 

3,092 

1,264 

1.808 

I 
I 


The  emigration  of  Chinese  ia  large  compored  with  the  arrivals. 
This  is  especially  marked  of  late  years,  the  cxodua  during  1866 
having  been  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 


Tonduerot  There  is  a  common  tendency  operatini;  in  all  new  countries  f<r 

Htb  In dtii*.       immigrants  to  locate  themselves  in  and   near  tho  large  cities. 

^^L  This  Colony  lias  been  no  exception  to  tho  rule,  and  it  will  be  seen 
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f  irom  Eulisequeiit  tallies  that  the  per-centnge  of  British  and  Foi«ign 
j  bom  in  the  metrojjolis  is  higher  than  for  the  whole  Colony,  aad 
I  tiie  native  bom  correspondingly  lower. 

Aa  far  bock  as  1861,  when  the  native-l)om  population  amounted  i*™l 
[  to  only  45 '68  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  whole  Colony,  tho  number  tocteMing;  j 
living  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  formed  only  43-92  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  while  the  British  born  colonists,  amounting  to  46-18  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  constituted  51-01  per  cent,  of  the  metro- 
politan population.     No  great  difference  ia  observable  between 
the  proportion  of  persons  attracted  to  New  South  Wales  from 
L  other  Colonies  who  remained  in  Sydney  during  late  years,  and 
I  those  who  made  the  country  districts  their  home.    What  difference 
I  there  is  favours  the  supposition  that  Sydney  bas  proved  mora 
l-Attractive.     The  non-British  population  have  as  a  rule  preferred 
I  the  country  districts  to  Sydney,  but  of  late  years  there  has  been 
!,•  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  foreign  elements  to  gravitate 
Itowards  Sydney  ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  amongst  the  Chinese. 


The  following  table  shows  tho  proportion  per  cent  of  each  u _ 

I  element  of  the  population  at  the  three  periods  1861,  1871,  and  i2tb«[1ii    \ 
I  1881,  to  the  whole  city  population,  and  also  the  proportion  which 
(■  each  bore  to  the  whole  community  -. — 

Birth-places  of  the  People. 


HWlnBora. 

Otfaec  AuMnllwu. 

"^"t;^'"^ 

Foreign. 

T<U, 

Ptrmt. 

POUIH. 

Pcrooit. 

gftoUl 

FlD-CBIll. 

'St 

polltu. 

Percent. 

DllDtel 

oielro- 

Per  «nt 

OlloUl 

Percent 

Purceat. 

DftnUI 

1S6I 
1881 

42-92 
E6-S7 

45'6S 
6838 
Cl-96 

1-81 

6ir 

1-31 
2-G7 
6'94 

61-01 
8933 

4G'1S 
34IW 
27.74 

3-94 
3M 
SCO 

6-80 
4-20 

4'14 
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Kacw  MTiipo-         The  racial  composition  of  the  people  at  the  last  three  census 
""""  "'  '"""■  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 

No.  26.— Composition  of  the  People  at  the  Census  1861,  1S71, 

18S1  :— 

NMiDnalll)-, 

i&a. 

,.„. 

„,. 

per  will. 
45-68 
1'34 

16'62 

o-sg 

0  03 

68-38  ' 

2-67 

0-19 
17-33 
12-19 

S-99 

0-37 

0-3S 

per  cent. 

61-96 
6-94 
0-22 

14-31 
9-31 
3-34 
0-41 
0-47 

iriJh  ...;:;::::':::"::':::::":::::: 

Tolfll,  Brituh  .nhjocu 

93-20 

9G'80 

95-86 

371 
IM 
1-G3 

1-43 
1-S2 
l-*6 

1-36 
1-00 

1-78 

6-80 

4-20 

414 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  problems  in  the  jirogresB  of  modern 
civilization  is  the  tendency  everywhere  esliibited  in  the   chief 
countries  of  the  world  for  the  population  to  accumulate  in  great 
cities.     Not  only  is  this  apparent  in  England,  France,  ami  other 
countries  where  the  development  of  manufactures  has  brought 
about  an  entire  change  in  the  employment  of  the  people,  and 

tnral  labourer. 

g^""*      what  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  between  the 
increase  of  town  population  there  and  in  New  South  Wales  is  not 
without  interest     The  great  defect  in  the  comparison  arises  from 

IKCEBASE   OF   URBAN   POPULATION.  X39 

I  Coloay  we  have  practically'  onlj  ona     The   population   of  the  ^^M 

United  States  for  three  periods,  and  the  proportion  of  rural  to  ^^H 

h  cty  population,  will  be  seen  below : —  ^^^| 

v«..  PonoUitiDn  ol  FopuUtion  ot  PirKsntan  ol  wbols                       ^^^H 

'™''  United  autw.  CIUh.  popoln^aD  In  atliM.                        ^^H 

leeo 31,443,321  5,072,256  16-1                                 ^^M 

1870 38,558,371  8,071,875  SO"? 

18S0 60,155,783  11,318,647  22-6 

The  rapid  increase  of  city  population  shown  above  has  been  the  cutuawhioh 

1  ,  -    1    I  lad  to  jncwttM 

caoae  of  considerable  speculation,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  in  eiHa.    ^^H 

It  seema  aii  established  fact  that  the  moTement  of  population  ^^| 

towards  the  towns  in  the  old  countries  of  tbe  world  is  a  sign  of  ^^M 

improvement  iii  the  circumstances  of  the  ruder  population  ;  for,  ^^H 

like  eveiy  other  commodity,  labour  gravitates  to  the  market  where  ^^M 

it  will  obtain  the  highest  price.      In  America,  the  increase  in  ^^H 

ttown  population  has  come  mainly  from  abroad  ;  aud  there  seems  ^^H 

no   reason    to    suppoisc    that,    large   as  the  proportion  of  urban  ^^| 

population  1ms  become,  it  has  reached  an  unhealthy  stage.  ^^| 
In  this  Colony  the  pi-oportion  of  town  population  is  even  more  Urbu  md  mni 
mnarkable  than  in  tho  United  States,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the 
table  given  below. 

Per-centoge  of  Population  of  New  South  Wales  living  in  Sydney 
^  and  Suburbs  : — 

Y«r.  Metrupolluui.  Cotmtt;. 

ISei 2670  73-30 

1871  26-73  73-27 

16SI  20-40  70-tW 

1885 32-95  67-05 

1886 33'20  66-80 

In  regard  to  the  neighbouiing  Colony  of  Victoria,  the  figures 
ire; — 

T<u.  HitropoHtMi.  CountT}'. 

1861 25-89  73-11 

1871 28-27  71-73 

1881 32-81  07-19 

18M 35-42  64-58 

1686 37-03  62-95 

In  tbe  table  of  orban  popaladon  of   the  United  States  given 
'  above  ia  included  the  population  of  all  towns  exceeding  8,000 

inhalAtaiits ;  nevertheless,  the  proportion  to  the  whole  is  much 
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less  than  in  either  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria.  The  case  of  1 
Melbourne  is  even  more  marked  than  that  of  Sydney  ;  for  during  I 
the  twenty-five  years  given  in  the  table,  the  former  city  increased  J 
proportionately  more  than  the  latter,  as  compared  witli  the  popu- 
lation of  its  Colony,  though  its  numerical  increase  has  not  been  so  \ 
great 

No,  27. — Population  of   tlie  City  and  Suburbs  of   Sydney  and  1 
Molhouruf  :— 

1881 95,596  139,860 

1871 134,7*7  206,730 

1881 224.2U  282,9*7 

1864 289,201  322,690 

1885 Sia.SH  .■M5,380 

1886 _ 332,709  371,630 

The  progress  of  these  cities  has  been  extraordinary,  and  has  no    ' 
jiarallel  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.     Even  in  America 
the  rise  of  the  great  cities  has  been   accompanied  by  a  somewhat    ' 
corresponding  increase  in  the  rural  population.     In  these  colonic^ 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  seen  the 
spectacle  of  magnificent  cities  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  embracing  within  their  limits  one-third  of  the  [K)pulation  of 
the  territory  on  which  they  depend.     The  chief  cities  of  the  other 
Austr^ian  Colonies  present  somewhat  similar  features  to  Sydney  ' 
and  Melbourne,  but  with  the  exception  of  Adelaide,   which  a 
tains  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  South  Australia, 
they  are  not  so  large  in  proportion  to  their  rural  population  ( 
either  Sydney  or  Melbourne.     Tlie  estimatcti  population  of  thosa 
cities  is  given  below. 

No.  28. — Population   of   Chief   Cities  of   the  Australian 
Colonies : — 


City. 

Ye»r. 

333,709 
.^1,630 
127,013 
51,683 

57,W8 
29,400 

Sydney  stands  alone  amongst  Australian  cities  (or  c 
of  position  and  natural  advantages  for  external  and  internal  trade. 
[llor  has  the  progreBS  it  has  made  in  wealth  and  jiopulation,  been 
s  than  expectation  warranted. 


Thfl  growth  of  population  within  the  municipal  boundaries  of 
Ihe  city  of  Sydney  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  progress  of 

Fthe  Colony.  In  the  talde  given  below  the  population  set  down 
for  the  years  previous  to  1871   is  that  ascerfjiined  at  the  date  of 

I  different  census;  from  1871  the  figures  show  the  estimated 
^pnlatioa  at  the  close  of  Uie  year. 

No.  29. — Estimated  Population  of  the  City  of  Sydney  within 
its  Municipal  Boundaries  i — 


lf»r. 

p™.. 

U>lc. 

r.„... 

V,.,. 

PodKint 

JUlo. 

FcniilB. 

1828 

10,813 

7,408 

3,407 

1875 

85.267 

43,191 

42.070 

16,232 

9,813 

6,419 

187B 

87.261 

44,440 

42.821 

19,729 

7.018 

1877 

91,008 

46,832 

29,973 

17,109 

12.80* 

1878 

94,228 

48.S01) 

45.419 

3S,S5S 

20.810 

17.548 

1879 

08.824 

51,748 

47,076 

J8SI 

44,240 

22.2!HJ 

21.944 

1880 

102,181 

.M.910 

48.251 

1856 

63..158 

is.aaa 

27.032 

1H81 

106,578 

58,793 

40,785 

1881 

68.39* 

27,28fi 

29,109 

1HH2 

110,112 

58,828 

51,284 

1871 

77,680 

38,631 

39,0*9 

11.^.8*7 

62,603 

63,244 

1872 

70.45,1 

39.608 

30,787 

1884 

121.441 

66,152 

55,289 

40,774 

40,708 

1885 

57,381 

83,631 

42,123 

41,508 

ISS6 

132,846 

73,277 

50.569 

At  the  census  of  1861,  the  population  of  the  whole  metropolis  o 
5  83,754,  ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  134,747,  while  at  the  pi 
Rdsus  of  1881,  the  numW  had  reached  224,211,  and  in  1886 
«  estimated  number  of  persons  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  was, 
I  already  stated,  332,709. 


The  progress  of  tlie  population  in  the  city  and  suburbs  will  bo 
£oDnd  in  the  following  table,  which  also  includes  the  country 
districts,  and  the  whole  Colony,  commiencing  with  the  year  1870. 
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8CBUHBS   OF  SYDNEY. 


The  mcreitso  of  the  city  popnifttion  during  the  siirteen  years 

which  closed  witli  1686  has  beea  76  per  cent.,  and  of  the  suburbs 

I  S38  per  cent.,  while  that  of  tiie  country  districts  amounted  to  83 

The  area  occupied  by  the  city  proper,  not  including  Moore  Park,  An*  ot  tin  1 

RcompriseH  3,000  acres,  and  that  of  th<.>  suburbs  on  tlie  south  side 

mot  the  harbour  9G  square  miles,  equal  to  nearly  100  square  miles, 

K{or  the  'whole  metropolis.     The  population  at  theend  of  1886  was, 

r  the  city  6G*4  persons  per  acre,  and  3-25  per  acre  for  the 

luburbs.     The  area  of  Klellioume  and  suburbs  has  been  estimated 

B«t  2.')6  square  miles,  with  a  population  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  1 886 

i<Df  371,030.     The  area  taken  for  Melbourne  is  an  arbitrary  one, 

g  that  included  within  a  radius  ot  10  miles  of  the  centre  of 

^tbe  city.     An  area  of  356  square  milea  around  Sydney  would  in- 

^nde  Farramatta  and  district,  with  the  population  dwelling  therein, 

which  at  the  close  of  1886  was  probably  not  los^  than  350,000— 

I  namber  considerably   less   than   the    Mclboiirno   metropolitan 

ipnlation. 


t 


The  suburbs  of  Sydney  comprise  twenty-nine  distinct  munici-  s> 
paJitiea.     The  population  of  those  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the 
census,    and  at  the  end  of  the  year   1886,  will  be  found 

No.  31. — Population  of  the  various  Municipalities: — 


Cuupwdown 
ChnfarlMUT  .. 

Dwlington   .. 
FivelMok 

ITheOlebe 
Jhtatar'a  HiU 


3,440 

4,087 
15,06.1 

2,472 
3.B32 
1.175 


popuJltlOB  It 
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MunicipaUty. 

Population  at  Census 
of  1881. 

Estimated  population 
at  close  of  1880. 

Leichhardt  : 

Macdonaldtown 

1,866 
1,870 
1,327 
3,501 
8,327 
1,411 
9,608 
3,413 
2,079 
10,868 
1,673 
2,320 
2,647 
2,272 
2,182 
5,762 
2,365 
6,168 

10.976 
4,257 

Manlv  

2,668 

Marnckville 

9,326 

Newtown 

11,983 

North  Willouchby 

2,248 

PaddiDgton 

14,802 

Petersham,    

8,146 

Kandwick 

3,636 

Redfem    

19,173 

Ryde 

1,863 

St.  Leonards  East  

4,460 

St.  Leonards    

4,610 

St.  Peters 

4,208 

Victoria    

3,015 

Waterloo 

7,986 

"Waverley  

7,205 

Woollahra    

8,432 

Fbwns  over 2,500      The  towns  of  more  than  2,500  inhabitants  at  the  census  of 

inhabitants. 

1881  were  only  fifteen  in  number,  as  follows : — 

No.  32. — Population  of  Chief  Towns  at  Census  of  1881. 


Town. 


Population  at 
Census  of  1861. 


Newcastle 

Parramatta  

Maitland   

Bathurst    

Goulbum  

Albury  

Waega  Wagga.. 

Grafton 

Tamworth 

Temora 

Dubbo    

Orange  

Deniliquin 

Vegetaole  Creek 
Lambton    


8,986 
8,432 
7,304 
7,221 
5,881 
4,040 
3,975 
3,891 
3,612 
3,254 
3,199 
2,701 
2,506 
2,670 
2,512 


Besides  the  towns  named  in  the  above  list  there  were  forty- 
four  whose  population  was  between  1,000  and  2,500,  and  216 
towns  and  villages  exceeding  100,  and  less  than  1,000  in  population. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF   SEXES. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  population  dwells  along  the  seaboard,  population 
B'Outside  the  metropolis  tlie  most  thickly  peopled  districts  are  the  Bcnbaani. 
f  fertile  ^-alleys  of  the  rivera.  Amongst  these,  in  point  of  popula- 
fc-tion,  the  Hunter  River  valley,  with  large  agricultural  and  miiiiag 
I  industriea,  atanda  first.  The  lUawarra  district,  rich  in  coal  and 
I  pasture,  cornea  next;  then  the  maize  and  sugar-grooving  country  of 
I  the  Clarence  and  the  Kichmond.  The  settlement  of  population 
I  originally  followed  the  main  i-oads  of  the  Colony,  and  la  now  drawn. 
I.  to  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  which  have  almost  superseded 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEXES. 
The  relative  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  whole  Colony 
Ljiaa  undergone  little  change  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  as 
Ktrill  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — 

P  No.   33. — Per-centage  of   Males  and  Females   to   whoie    Popu- 
lation : — 

VrAT.  Malcl.  Fonmlci. 

1861    50-67  43-13 

1871    64-67  45-33 

1881   54-71  45'2l) 

188B    B507  4493 

55-03  41-07 

ss  of  male  over  female  population  is  chiefly  at  the&toeBofd 
I  ages  from  20  to  50  years,  and  is  caused  by  the  large  influx  of 
c  prime  of  life,  both  from  the  neighbouring  colonies 
I  And  th9  British  Islands.  New  South  Wales  is  especially  strong 
I  in  adult  male  population,  and  the  number  of  men  between 
I  20  and  50  years  at  the  last  census  exceeded  even  that  of  Victoria, 
I  thoagh  tlie  latter  colony  had  then  a  gross  population  of  111,000 
a  of  this  Colony.  The  figures  for  all  the  colonies  show  that 
I  there  was,  at  the  last  census,  a  population  of  G  19,970  males  between 
the  ages  named,  of  whom  175,173  were  living  in  Now  South 
Wales. 
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No.  34. — Male  Population  of   the  varioxiB  Australian  Colonies 
between  the  Ages  of  20  and  50  years : — 

Colony.  Male  population 

20  to  50  years. 

New  South  Walei 175,478 

Victoria  168,444 

New  Zealand  120,586 

South  AuBtnlia 65,545 

Queensland 62,241 

Tasmania 20,941 

Western  Australia 6,741 

Total... 619,970 

Males  at  self-  It  ig  customarv,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  to  consider  the  self- 

sopporting  ages.  ji  o  »  ^ 

supporting  ages  as  from  20  to  60  years.  Comparing  the  popula- 
tion of  the  different  colonies  at  these  ages,  the  result  at  the  last 
census  was  still  distinctly  favourable  to  this  Colony,  though  the 
aggregate  was  less  than  Victoria. 

No.  35. — Male  Population  at  Supporting  Ages,  20  to  60  years,  in 

the  various  Australian  Colonics  : — 

Colony.  Male  population 

20  to  60  years. 

New  South  Wales 200,208 

Victoria    210,850 

New  Zealand  134,993 

South  Australia 73,778 

Queensland 68,590 

Tasmania 25,798 

Western  Australia 8,553 


Greater  number       The  greater  portion  of  the  excess  of  male  population  is  in  the 

of  males  in  ...  ^,......  ... 

country  country  districts.     In  the  city  the  disparity  is  not  so  great ;  while 

in  the  suburbs  there  is  actually  an  excess  of  females  over  males. 
Taking  the  eleven  years  ended  1886,  the  per-centage  of  males  to 
females  in  the  whole  Colony,  and  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  country 
will  be  found  below. 


AGES  OP  TUE  PEOPLE. 


1.  30. — Proportion  of  Mules  and  Females  to  every  100  persona 
in  the  Colony,  City,  Suburbs,  and  Country,  1876-86  :— 


Colooj. 

ats. 

enbmla 

Countrj  DlrtricU. 

T" 

Proport- 

:>l.tol«) 

Pnlpqrtl 

mtolOU 

Pnmonlon  lo  lOO 

PfWirtl 

n'tolM 

U.iBB. 

pcnomr 

living. 

P"™*" 

Ibit*. 

F«u»Ih. 

Main. 

Fenialcs. 

M(1h      Fcraalci. 

«..«. 

f.™.-. 

mm 

MM 

45-70 

50-98 

49-07 

49-17 

so-aa 

6S-03 

44-07 

S4'-t2 

45'6li 

6146 

48'6* 

48-30 

50-70 

60-02 

51-42 

45  69 

51-80 

48't)g 

51-01 

56  05 

43-95 

1679 

WC4 

*5--Mi 

52  SC 

47-64 

48-92 

5108 

56-19 

43 -SI 

1880 

M-B3 

45-37 

52-77 

47-23 

43-09 

50-91 

66-24 

43-76 

Bi-sa 

45-17 

53-29 

4(1-71 

49'52 

60-48 

56-39 

1883 

64-67 

45-33 

53  43 

48-57 

48flO 

61-04 

66-3B 

43-68 

18N 

64-BO 

4S'S0 

54-04 

46-96 

45  73 

6127 

5652 

43-48 

54-82 

461R 

5447 

45  63 

-l-i^O 

51-60 

56-65 

ilRHIi 

66-07 

4-1 -ys 

65-14 

4-1-66 

■tS-GO 

61-40 

56-ea 

4308 

h 

55-03 

44-97 

65-11! 

44-84 

4319 

50S1 

56-74 

43'26 

nee  at  the  statement  of  ages  of  persona  returned  at  the  AB»ot 
VflenBUS  of  1S81,  pven  below,  will  bIiow  at  what  ages  tho  chief 
KCtrength  of   the  Colony  lies.     There  is  a  gradual  diminution  in 
■  the  number  of  persona  at  the  different  periods  of  life  from  infancy 

0  old  age — the  only  exception  to  tho  rule  being  the  large  number 

if  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  years.  New  South  Wales 
Pjft  almost  the  only  colony  wliich  presents  this  aatisfactory  riew  of 
Wtiie  ages  of  its  people,  n|)proikching  so  nearly  what  should  theoreti- 

Blly  be  found  in  a  perfect  community. 

Bo.  37. — Ages  of   People   in  New   South  Wales  at  Census  of 
ISSl  ;— 


■  ^ 

«.,.. 

.™... 

X«m. 

■LO. 

Fenulia. 

56.160 
«,S77 
45,071 
8S,ltltl 
40.056 
88,150 
29,86! 
S7,338 
84,213 

64.054 
49,141 
43,408 
37.565 
34,481 
25,288 
21.279 
19.067 
15,293 

1{>.426 
15,tl49 
9.086 
8.350 
G.134 
8.461 
1,645 
1,«77 

11,996 

^^         61*10    „.    . 

^^    25  ,  SO   

70  „  75   

2,057 

^H   •■       .A 

80  and  upwaj-ds,. 

^t- 
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MARRIAGES, 

The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  Colony  has  increased 
year  by  year  without  interruption  since  1874,  as  will  be  seen 
below. 


No.  38. — Marriages  registered  in  the  Colony,  1871-86  : — 


Year. 

Marrlafj^es 
registered. 

Per  1000 

of  mean 

population. 

Year. 

Marriages 
registered. 

Per  1,000 

of  mean 

Population. 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

3,953 
3,025 
4,384 
4,843 
4,505 
4,630 
4,994 
5,317 
5,391 

7-77 
7-45 
805 
7-69 
7-87 
7-66 
7-94 
808 
7*80 

11880 
1881 
lt82 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

5,572 

6,284 
6,948 
7,405 
7,482 
7,618 
7,812 

7-67 
8-26 
874 
887 
8*49 
8-18 
7-99 

1878 
1879 

Mean  for  15  years . . . 

8-03 

Harriafrcs  in 

European 

countries. 


Compared  with  some  European  countries  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  the  whole  population  in  the  Colony  appears  some- 
what less  than  might  be  anticipated,  but  it  will  bo  found  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  countries  where  marriages  are  more  largely 
entered  into  are  entirely  dissimilar,  and  the  national  habits 
different  from  our  own.  The  highest  European  marriage-rate  is 
found  in  the  dominions  of  the  three  great  empires,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Kussia.  Their  mean  marriage-rates  since 
1870  have  been  declining  year  by  year;  and,  as  far  as  three  of 
them  are  concerned,  have  fallen  below  the  mean  rate  of  New 
South  Wales. 


Marriages  in 
United  King- 
dom. 


The  marriage-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  always  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
paratively few  marriages  solemnized  in  Ireland. 


3IAKEIAGE-EATE, 


riafj'e-rftte  per  Tliousand  of  Mcai 
certain  European  fountries  ;— 


Ym. 

0,n,»n.. 

Amilriu.                 Hungnrj. 

R«,.. 

7-4 
SO 
10-3 
100 
9-6 
3! 
95 
Si) 
77 
7  5 
7 '3 
7-5 
7-7 
7-7 

9-2 

9 '3 
SO 

8 '5 
S'2 
Ti 
7.1 
7-0 
7-5 
8'0 
S-2 
7-8 

10 '4 
10-8 
11-3 
10-7 
11-0 
9-9 
91 
9-3 
10-2 
91 
9-9 
10-2 
10-2 

1873 

1S77 
1878 

1S8I 

7-7 

8* 

10-2 

B-3 

But  no  one  of  the  European  countries  referred  to  above  is  to  ci 
107  great  extent  Biinilar  to  the  Australasian  Colonics  in  its  social  01 
customs,  or  in  the  prosperity  oC  the  great  bulk  of  its  people.  The 
ncamesa  of  the  marriiige-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  that  of 
,  AuBtrolotiia  in  accidental,  as  the  circum stances  of  the  two  places 
e  very  dissimilar.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  large  excess  of 
Ikmale  population,  due  to  the  emigration  of  males,  while  iu  theiiB 
|,CoIonios  the  preponderance  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  males, 
wides  this,  the  social  condition  of  the  working-classes,  in  even 
<  least  forward  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  is  luucli  more 
advanced  than  in  the  motlier  countries.  The  probabilities  are 
therefore  greatly  in  fa\'our  of  a  higher  marriage-rate  hero  than, 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I     The  lowest  marriage-rate  of  any  of  the  Colonies  is  found  in  i>ntMi 
Victoria,  the  hijiheat  over  a  series  of  years  in  f^outh  Australia,  in  vietorbi!] 
The  rates  since  1870,  wliioh  will  be  found  In  table  No.  40,  show 
tliat  the  average  of  the  whole  colonies  has  been  approximately  7*62. 


^s^ 
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Marriai^ratc  of 
all  Colonics. 


I^nrc  number 


l-arjrc 

of   811 


iiiKle  men 
in  New  South 
Wales. 


The  Colonies  whose  rates  are  above  the  average,  are — 

South  Australia 8*44 

New  South  Wales     S'lS 

Queenalaucl 7*97 

Tasmania    7*71 

Those  below  the  average,  are — 

N6W  Zealand 7-12 

Western  Australia    7'13 

Victoria  , 6*82 

No.  40. — Mean  Marriage-rmtes  of  the  Australasian  Colonies, 

1876-86  :— 


Year. 


New  South. 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


South 
Australia. 


Queens- 
land. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


7*66 
7*94 
8-08 
7-80 
7-67 
8*26 
8-74 
8-87 
8-49 
818 
7-99 


6-21 

8-49 

7-57 

707 

713 

6-31 

8-66 

7-57 

6-38 

7-79 

6-20 

9-47 

6-98 

6-50 

7-96 

5-98 

9-81 

7-49 

7-57 

7-23 

6-22 

8-69 

6-97 

7-42 

7-38 

6-79 

8*33 

7-71 

6-60 

7-30 

7-08 

8-73 

8-56 

7-07 

8-03 

7-38 

8-49 

8-73 

6-95 

9-01 

7-63 

8-28 

8-91 

711 

7-81 

7-58 

7-63 

8-92 

7-80 

7-97 

7-84 

6-31 

8-32 

7-94 

7-27 

6-82 

8*44 

7-97 

713 

1 

7-71 

8-25 
7-63 
8-03 
7-50 
6-71 
6-65 
7-07 
6-82 
6-88 
674 
602 


7  12 


As  far  as  these  Colonies  are  concerned,  the  factors  influencing 
the  marriage-rate  are — first,  and  chiefly,  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  community ;  secondly,  the  number  of  marriageable  males,  and 
the  occupations  of  the  people. 

Judged  by  certain  standard  tests,  which  will  be  hereafter 
described,  the  prosj)erity  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  was 
perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  colonies  during  the 
period  over  which  the  comparison  extends ;  hence  the  high 
marriage-rate  compared  with  some  of  the  other  colonies. 

The  number  of  single  men  (bachelors  and  widowers)  of  marriage- 
able age  was,  numerically,  larger  in  New  South  "Wales  than  in  any  of 
the  other  colonies,  but,  proportionately  to  the  whole  population, 
larger  only  than  in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia  during 


ILLITERACY  DECKEASING. 


tbeyear  1881.  TJnder  similar  conditions  it  would,  therefore,  be 
lutnral  to  suppose  that,  were  it  not  for  tlie  greater  material  pros- 
perity of  New  Soutli  Walea,  the  marriage-rates  of  the  reraaining 
colonies  would  have  been  higher  than  in  this  Colony.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  for,  ai  mentioned  above,  the  rate  for 
New  South  Walea  is  exceeded  only  hy  South  Australia,  over  a 
series  of  years.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  smaller  number  of 
persons  in  that  colony  whose  abodes  are  constantly  chanjpng  by 
reason  of  the  exigencies  of  their  occupation,  and  to  a  wave  of 
prosperity  which  has  now  subsided. 

Taking  1881,   the  only  year  available  for  comparison  of  the  Protmiiiiii;  a( 
probaliilitiea  of  man-iage  in  each  colony,  it  will  he  bpcu  that  the  womi 
chance  of  marriage  for  a  single  woman  was  greatest  in  Queensland 
where  it  was  nearly  twice  that  of  Victoria,  and  about  one-third 
than  in  Now  South  Wales. 


^Vfreater 


Ha  41. — Marriage-rate  per  cent,  of  Single  Women  of 
age  in  each  Colony : — 

aarrif^eable 

cotonr. 

M«rtjp.per 

Coloui. 

M«™p,i»r 

9-75 
7'« 
7-89 
7-10 

I 


The  numher  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  raster  with  marks  khii 
bu  steadily  declined  for  many  years  past ;  the  proportion  of  sig-  with 
natures  made  with  marks  was,  in  1871,  16-96  percent,  of  the 
whole,  white  in  1SS6,  the  per-centage  had  fallen  to  5-3S,  thus 
dioving  a  satisfactory  decrease  of  illiteracy.  The  greatest  number 
of  peraons  signing  with  marks  were  in  the  country  districts  of  the 
Colony,  where,  in  1871,  18*92  per  cent,  of  the  total  signatures 
irere  so  made,  as  against  13-lli  in  the  city,  and  10-98  in  the 
snburhs  of  Sydney,  The  proportion  of  persons  unable  to  write 
Is  still  much  higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  metropolis,  though 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  reduction  of  the  per-centage  from 
18-92  in  the  year  mentioned  to  5-00  in  188G. 
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Na  42. — Per-centage  of  Itarka  to  Total  Signaturea  of  FerBona 
signing  Marriage  Register.— Period  1871-86  : — 


T»r. 

CI.,. 

suburb. 

c^^n: 

Colonj. 

1313 

10-98 

18-B2 

18-06 

1872 

ll'« 

8-2;t 

1503 

18-G2 

1873 

1073 

8-38 

lfi-53 

148G 

1874 

10-12 

15-85 

11-98 

10  (i7 

3-28 

14-31 

12-26 

1876 

7-63 

3-56 

lfi-71 

10-47 

1877 

8-30 

6-85 

11-10 

976 

1878 

710 

4-59 

921 

810 

1879 

G-4a 

4-34 

S85 

7-58 

isao 

6-58 

387 

7-31 

6-e8 

18SI 

6-tl 

4-El 

8-34 

fi-94 

1883 

C-17 

3-47 

C'OO 

6-63 

lt.83 

600 

4'00 

7-28 

1884 

afio 

312 

6-77 

523 

3-76 

203 

474 

1866 

3-63 

1'90 

50O 

3'98 

Mean 

7-19 

439 

1101 

9-oa 

niHorocy  et  The  amount  of  illiteracy,  as  displayed  by  inability  to  write,  ir^ 

greuter  nraongst  foiiialea  than  malea  In  1871,  the  first  yearB 
shown  on  the  foregoing  table,  the  number  of  women  unable  to  Bignfl 
their  names,  who  were  married  amounted  to  nearly  one-fifth  i^g 
the  whole,  but  the  proijortion  fell  to  4-2  per  cent,  in  1886. 


1  the  proportion  of  each  ses  signing  wiUt'S 
1871. 


The  following  tabli 
marks  for  every  year 

LWo.  43. — Per-centage  of  Males  and  Females  signing  Marriaga 
Eegister  -ft-ith  Marks,  1871-86  :— 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


Ymt. 

iwant. 

pcrctnt. 

porc=nl. 

1871 

14 

19 

1870 

P 

B 

1872 

11 

16 

1880 

0 

7 

1873 

12 

15 

1S81 

5 

8 

1874 

10 

13 

1882 

5 

1875 

10 

13 

!MH3 

6 

6 

1876 

9 

11 

1884 

4 

6 

1877 

8 

11 

ISSS 

4 

68 

1878 

7 

8 

1880 

3-8 

4-2 

The  great  bulk  of  tho  marriagea  are  solenrniKed  by  tlie  clergy  :  MuriojeiarB 
tevertbelesH,  the  number  of  perwns  married  by  registrars  is  fairly  •*^™J''  '  "^ 
e,  averaging  5-86  per  cent  of  the  whole,  during  the  past  17  years, 
d  showing  »  tendency  to  ii 


Ko.  44. — Per-centnge  of  Marriages  fiolemnized  by  the  Clergy  and 
at  Registrars'  offices  ; — 


Xat. 

MsTrioKniil 

y«»r. 

UiTrineH  b> 

M.rrtw>« 

1870 

94-42 

6-Ea 

1S80 

94'2a 

B'71 

1871 

91-4C 

ISSl 

93-76 

R-Z* 

1873 

95-13 

*B7 

1888 

83-75 

625 

1W8 

95-93 

4-08 

1883 

83-44 

6-56 

1874 

95-21 

4-79 

1884 

92-82 

7-18 

1875 

9156 

B3'30 

6-70 

1876 

94'Of; 

6-94 

1886 

83-18 

6-82 

1877 

93  93 

C'07 

1878 

9419 

6-81 

187B 

M-03 

607 

17  je»re 

9414 

6-86 

As  ja&y  naturally  be  expected,  the  largest  number  of  marriages  a. 
were  celebnttpd  by  tho  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bi 
Church  coming  next.  NeTertheless,  the  per-centoge  of  marriages 
celebrated  by  eacli  of  these  Churches  falls  aliort  of  what  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  their  strength,  as  shown  by  the  census. 
This  is  noticeably  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ChiircU.  The 
adherents  of  this  denomination  at  the  census  of  1881  were  27-63 
per  cent,  of  tho  population,  whereas  the  marriages  solemnized 
according  to  her  rites  during  the  year  1866  were  only  16-94  per 
cent,  of  tho  whole  marriages. 

To  bring  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  marriages  up  to  the 
proper  proportion  they  should  increase  at  least  60  per  cent  It 
is  plun,  therefore,  that  the  adherents  of  thiit  Church  are  cither  not 
being  married  within  their  own  communion,  or  that  they  are  not 
undertaking  the  reBponaihilities  of  marriage  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  members  of  tlie  community.  T)k  latter  supposition  is  doubt- 
less the  correct  explanation  of  the  anomaly.    Tlie  adherents  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  an  amongst  the  poorest  in  the  Colony; 
and  want  of  means  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of  the  oomparatiTely 
small  number  of  their  marriages. 


Ohorchot 
Rngland. 


^y  The  disparity  between  the  number  of  marriages  solemnized  by 

the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  numerical  strength  of  the  denomination  is  not  so  great. 
During  the  year  1886,  there  were  celebrated  2,987  marriages 
according  to  the  rites  of  this  Church,  being  38*24  per  cent,  ol 
the  total  marriages,  while  the  estimated  per-centage  of  its  adherents 
was  45*50. 


Proportion  of 
nutmagMbv 
each  denomina- 
Uon. 


A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  show  that  the  number  of 
marriages  celebrated  by  ministers  of  other  denominations,  notably 
the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Baptist,  fur 
exceeded  their  apparent  due  proportions. 


No.  45. — Per-centage  of  Marriages  celebrated  by  Clergy  of 
Yarious  Denominations  during  1886  : — 


Denomination. 


Marriages. 


Per-centage 

of  total 
Marriages. 


Per*centaga 

of 

adherenti 

to  total 

population. 

census  I88S. 


Church  of  EDgland   

Boman  Catholic 

Presbyterian  

Methodist  

CoDgregational  

Baptbt 

Other  Denominations,  or  unspecified 

Hebrew  

Begistrars*  Offices , 


2,987 

1,323 

1,147 

1,03^ 

554 

120 

90 

18 

533 

7,811 


38*24 

16-94 

14-68 

13-30 

709 

1-54 

116 

0-23 

6-82 


45-50 
27-68 
916 
8-58 
1-91 
0-98 
530 
0*44 


MABBIAGES   BY   CLEBGY. 
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Harriapnes  dls- 
solved. 


The  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  was  assented  to  on  the  28th  of 
Mav,  1876.  Since  that  date  to  the  end  of  1886,  220  marriages 
have  been  dissolved,  the  largest  number  in  any  year  being 
thirty-two,  during  1886. 

No.  47. — Table  showing  Number  of  Decrees  for  Dissolution  of 

Marriages,  1875-86 : — 


Decrees 

Year. 

for  ditwolution  of 
uiarriage. 

Year. 

for  dissolution  of 
marriage. 

1875 

9 

1882 

19 

1876 

19 

188.S 

14 

1877 

19 

1884 

27 

1878 

11 

1885 

23 

1879 

10 

1886 

32 

1880 
1881 

22 

15 

Total 

220 

Marriages  of 
divorcxM  persons. 


The  number  of  persons  divorced  in  the  Colony  who  married 
again  cannot  be  ascertained,  but,  during  the  twelve  years  which 
ended  with  188G,  forty-seven  men  and  forty-two  women,  who  had 
been  divorced  eitlier  in  the  Colony  or  elsewliere,  were  re-married. 
The  largest  number  in  any  one  year  was  sixteen,  which  happened 
in  the  years  1883  and  1886;  in  the  former  year  the  numbers 
were  eleven  males  and  five  females,  whilst  in  the  latter  there 
were  eight  divorced  persons  of  each  sex  who  remarried. 

No.  48. — Number  of    Marriages   of    Divorced  Persons, 

1875-8G :— 


Year. 

No.  of  divorced  persons  married. 

Year. 

No.  of  divorced  i>er8on8  married. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1875 

1 
2 

1 
2 

4 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1SS6 

Total... 

2 

11 
6 
9 

8 

o 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 

1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
5 

5 

6 
6 

8 

1881 

1 

47 

42 

CHILDREN   BORN  TO  A   MARRIAGE. 


15; 


The  number  of  children  bom  to  a  marriage  varies  very  little  in  Sj^JjJi  bom  to 
these  Colonies,  the  average  being  4*69  as  shown  below.  a  marriage. 

No.  49. — Average  number  of  Children  bom  to  a  Marriage  in 
each  Colony. — Period,  1876-85  : — 


Colony. 


Avonisre  number  of 
childreD  per  marriage. 


New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

South  Australia  

Queensland   

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  

New  2^1and    

Average  of  Australasian  Colonies 


4-78 
4-55 
4*41 
4-72 
4-77 
4-23 
5-39 


4*69 


The  proportion  of  children  shown  above  is  somewhat  higher  ciiiidren  per 

marriageln 

than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  though  hardly  so  high  as  might  United  King- 
have    been    expected,    considering    the    circumstances  of    these 
Colonies.     The  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is : — 

England  and  Wales 4'16 

Ireland    5*46 

Scotland 4*43 

The  figures  for  Ireland  are  exceptionally  high,  which  is  some- 
what surprising,  as  the  average  age  of  persons  marrying  there  is 
much  higher  than  in  Australia.  The  lowest  number  of  children 
bom  to  a  marriage  in  any  of  the  important  European  countries  is 
in  France,  where  the  average  is  only  2*98. 


BIRTHS, 
The  mean  annual  birth-mte  of  this  Colony  is  hicher  than  that  of  Moan  annual 

^  °  birtii-rate. 

any  of  the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  New  Zealand  alone 
excepted,  and  even  in  the  case  of  that  colony,  the  New  South 
Wales  rate  has  been  higher  for  the  last  few  years,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table. 


POPUIATION  AND 

VITAL 
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1 

Na  50.— Mean  Birth-rat«  of  the  Australasian  Colonies :—     ^| 

Y«r. 

Viila. 

ntiorifc 

iusmiin 

«2sr" 

.Ji.^ 

' 

"'.iJ^I 

ISTfi 

38'55 

33-6! 

37-71 

37-4B 

3398 

30-11 

41-7S   H 

1877 

37-93 

32-17 

37-36 

36-75 

33-07 

30-21 

41-»  ■ 

1878 

38-50 

32-3G 

38-23 

35-75 

3111 

H3-i7 

U-lt  ^M 

187B 

38'99 

33-18 

38-»fi 

36-74 

84  38 

8305 

40  n  H 

IHSO 

38-80 

30-76 

38-91 

36-93 

32-35 

82-91 

407B.^| 

1881 

SS'IS 

3124 

38-66 

37-19 

38-67 

38'40 

37-96  ^H 

1883 

37-37 

31-04 

37-40 

35-85 

35-81 

33-50 

vT-nWM 

18S3 

37-40 

30-02 

37-37 

S6-92 

33-87 

34-es 

M-a^M 

1881 

38-53 

30-49 

38-88 

35-7S 

83-84 

3366 

se-at^l 

188S 

876* 

30-74 

37-70 

36-65 

85-31 

B5-0S 

M-BS^^M 

18S6 

37-03 

31-24 

35-69  ]    37-68 

39-31 

3414 

38-U  ^1 

UeftiiforlO^Mra 

33-09 

131-36 

37-85      36-68 

81-23 

33-05 

8S-40^H 

The  birtlis  in  New  South  Wales  have  increased  year  by  year^H 

since  1865,  ami  now    exceed    those  of   any  other  colony.     Ttu^H 

superiority  in  regard  to  the  numher  of  liirtba  rested  with  ViotortM^H 

until  the  year  1879,  when  the  hirtha  in  tliLs  colony  exceeded  thoB^^| 

of  its  southern  neighbour  by  94.     Since  that  year  the  excess  liaV^H 

gradually  grown   larger,  till,  during  the  ycai-  1S86,    the  birtla^^ 

registered  in  Victoria  by  5,460.     The  number  of  hirtha  in  each  of  ^B 

the  Colonies  for  the  period  1S7G-86  is  shown  on  table  No.  51.        ^M 

No.  61.— Births  registered  in  the  different  Colonics  of          ^M 

Australasia : —                                           .  ^H 

Ymz. 

N„Sout 

-nc-tarii. 

Soutb     1   OuHma- 
AurtnUt*.       Imd. 

iSSX. 

TumuiiL 

zi^l 

we 

23,208 

2G,7fi9 

8,224  '      8,003 

918 

3.149 

16,ISB  H 

1877 

za.8ei 

26,010 

8.640 

7,169 

012 

3.211 

iB,8sa.H 

1878 

23,328 

2G,5Sl 

9.282 

7,397 

871 

3.503 

17,770  H 

1879 

S6,933 

S6.83D 

9,903 

7,B70 

977 

3,564 

18,07&H 

1880 

E8,l(!2 

21,148 

10.2(!a 

8,196 

933 

3.7S9 

19,841  H 

1881 

28,OT3 

26,143 

10.708 

8.230 

,005 

3,918 

18.73St    ^B 

IBS! 

29,702 

2fi,747 

10.814 

8..'>18 

,080 

4.048 

19,00a 

1888 

31,281 

27,511 

11,173 

9,890 

,056 

4.25B 

18,202 

18S4 

33,916 

1    28,850 

11.8-17 

10.679 

,091 

4,578 

ie,84ff 

188G 

35,043 

29.975 

13,OI6 

11,672 

,200 

4,637 

19,G0S 

188G 

3G,284  1    30,82* 

■11,177 

12,582 

1.466 

4,627 

19,299  ^ 

EXCESS  OP  HALE  BIBTHS. 
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In  no  year,  as  far  as  observation  extends,  has  the  number  of  Sez  of  ofaOdieB 

born. 

females  bom  exceeded  the  males.     The  numbers  since  1871  are 
given  below. 

No.  52.— Sex  of  Children  bom,  1871-86  :— 


Yew. 

MAlesL 

Females. 

Total 

Tear. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ibtal. 

1871 

10,826 

9,817 

20,148 

1879 

18,840 

13,098 

26,988 

1872 

10,276 

9,974 

20,250 

1880 

14,424 

13,738 

28,162 

1878 

10,952 

10,492 

21,444 

1881 

14,891 

14,102 

28,993 

1874 

U,323 

10,855 

22,178 

1882 

16,087 

14,615 

29,702 

1875 

11,380 

11,148 

22,528 

1883 

16,014 

15,267 

81,281 

1876 

11,791 

11,507 

23,298 

1884 

17,417 

16,529 

33,946 

1877 

12,292 

11,659 

23,851 

1885 

17,939 

17,104 

35,043 

1878 

13,082 

12,246 

25,328 

1886 

18.700 

17,584 

36,284 

The  excess  of  males  bom  over  females  during  the  past  sixteen  Birth  of  males 

^  '^  exceeds  females. 

years  has  varied  from  2*05  per  cent,  in  1876  to  6*43  in  1878,  the 
average  being  4*75  per  cent 

Na  53. — Proportion  of  Males  bom  to  every  100  Females  : — 


Tear. 


Males  bom  to  every 
100  females. 


Tear. 


Males  bom  to  every 
100  females. 


1871 

105-18 

1879 

105-71 

1872 

10303 

1880 

105*00 

1873 

104-38 

1881 

105-59 

1874 

104-31 

1882 

103-23 

1876 

10208 

1883 

104-89 

1876 

102-47 

1884 

105-87 

1877 

106*84 

1885 

104*88 

1878 

106-83 

1886 

106-85 

i6o 
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BirthfiDOSt' 
nomerous  in 
spiiiig. 


Births  are  more  numeroiis  in  spring  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  year,  and  are  least  in  the  March  quarter.  This  is  found  io 
be  the  case  in  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia  as  well  as  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births  in 
each  quarter  since  1877. 


No.  54. — Births  during  Each  Quarter  of  the  Year,  1877-86  :~^ 


Year. 

SlstSUrch. 

30th  Jane. 

30th  Sept. 

31st  Dec. 

1877 

5,620 

5,837 

6,421 

5,973 

1878 

5,962 

6,165 

6,976 

6,225 

1879 

6,231 

6,591 

7,264 

6,847 

1880 

6,590 

7.116 

7,230 

7,228 

1881 

6,976 

6,983 

7,514 

7,520 

1882 

7,195 

7,273 

7,827 

7.407 

1883 

7.378 

7,755 

8,000 

8,148 

1884 

8,141 

8,443 

9,160 

8,202 

1885 

8,178 

8,508 

9,656 

8,701 

1886 

8,451 

8,976 

9,592 

9,265 

Birth-rate  per 
thoiuand. 


Separating  the  Colony  into  the  divisions  of  city  of  Sydney, 
suburbs,  and  country  districts,  it  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent 
table  that  the  birth-rate  per  thousand  is  much  higher  in  the 
suburbs  than  in  the  other  districts.  The  highest  rate  reached 
for  the  whole  Colony  was  39-63,  in  1871,  which  was  ako  the 
year  of  the  greatest  birth-rate  in  the  city.  The  estimated  maxi- 
mum rate  for  the  suburbs  was  reached  in  1884,  when  the 
births  were  48*28  per  thousand  of  the  population.  In  the  country 
districts,  the  greatest  number  of  births  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation occurred  in  1874,  when  the  rate  was  39*72  per  thousand. 


EXCESS   OF  BIRTHS. 
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Na  55. — Yearly  Birth-rate  of  the  whole  Colony,  City  and  Suburbs  Yearly  birth. 

rate. 


of  Sydney  and  Country  Districts,  1871-86  :- 


Year. 

Births  per  thousand  of  the  population. 

Ck>Iony. 

City  of  Sydney. 

Suburbs. 

Country. 

1871 

39-63 

38-91 

42-62 

39-29 

1872 

38-46 

36-63 

37-69 

38-96 

1873 

37-99 

38-09 

40-55 

39-44 

1874 

39-29 

37-81 

38-57 

39-72 

1875 

38-53 

37-44 

37-92 

38-86 

1876 

38-55 

38-37 

37-73 

38-74 

1877 

37-92 

3813 

37-18 

38-02 

1878 

38-50 

37-61 

38-66 

38-64 

1879 

38-99 

38-47 

39-84 

38-91 

1880 

38-80 

37-16 

40-61 

38-72 

1881 

38-13 

35-84 

41-91 

37-70 

1882 

37-37 

34-64 

44-04 

36-29 

1883 

37-49 

33-24 

44-89 

36-45 

1884 

38-53 

34-80 

48-28 

36-67 

1885 

37-64 

31-17 

47-40 

36-18 

1886 

3703 

29-41 

48-22 

35-25 

Mean    ... 

38-30 

3611 

41-63 

37-99 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  not  shown  a  steady  increase  Excess  of  births 
year  by  year,  but  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  as  will  be  seen  from 
table  No.  56,  given  below.  In  the  whole  Colony,  during  the  six- 
teen years  elapsing  from  1871  to  1886,  the  least  excess  was  11,757 
in  1875,  the  highest  being  21,697,  in  the  year  1886.  In  the  city 
of  Sydney,  the  least  excess  was  in  1875,  viz.,  489  ;  the  highest  in 
1886,  when  the  number  reached  1,610.  The  suburbs  show  more 
uniform  figures  than  the  city.  The  least  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  also  occurred  in  1875,  when  it  was  1,261;  the  greatest 
excess  was  5,240,  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
Colony,  in  the  year  just  closed,  1886.  In  the  country  districts  of 
the  Colony,  the  number  ranged  from  9,913,  in  1876,  to  14,847,  in 

1886. 

It 
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Na  56. — ^Excess  of  Births  over  Deaths  in  the  Golonji  City, 
Suburbs,  and  Country  Districts,  1871-86: — 


Year. 

Oolony. 

City. 

Suborba. 

Coontfy. 

1871 

13,736 

1,397 

1,718 

10,621 

1872 

12,782 

1,069 

1,521 

10,192 

1873 

13,833 

1,265 

1,766 

10,802 

1874 

13,526 

1,044 

1,588 

10,894 

1875 

11,757 

489 

1,261 

10,007 

1876 

12,105 

819 

1,373 

9,913 

1877 

13,982 

1,399 

1,925 

10,658 

1878 

14,565 

1,163 

2,023 

11,379 

1879 

16,733 

1,448 

2,499 

12,786 

1880 

16,931 

995 

2,439 

13.497 

1881 

17,457 

1,495 

3,065 

12,8811 

1882 

16,886 

1.229 

3,379 

12;278 

1883 

19.032 

1,523 

3,819 

13,690 

1884 

19,726 

1,594 

4,352 

13,780 

1885 

19.761 

1,290 

4.523 

13,988 

1886 

21,697 

1,610 

5,240 

14,847 

Net  uinual  in- 
crease. 


The  net  annual  increase  to  the  population  by  reason  of  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  amounts  to  2*25  per  cent,  for  a  period 
extending  over  fifteen  years. 

For  all  the  Colonies  the  rates  are  : — 

No.  57. — Increase  to  Population  from  Excess  of  Births  over 

Deaths  in  Australasian  Colonies. 


Colooy. 

Increase  per  cent 

New  Zealand 

2-85 

South  Australia 

2-32 

New  South  Wales    

2-25 

Queensland    

1-89 

Western  Australia 

1-80 

Tasmania   

1*71 

Victoria 

1*64 

Excess  in  favour 
of  females. 


Notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  males  bom  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  females,  the  actual  increase  of  population 
from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is,  owing  to  the  greater 


ILLEGITIMACT. 

mortalitf  amongst  males,  greatly  iu  favour  of  thi;  latter.     During 

the  Ewteen  years  which  closeil  with  1886,  the  number  of  females 

Idcd  to  the  community  exceeded  the  males  by  18,205,  oi'  20'92 

ILLEOITIMACY. 
[  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and 
w-Uy  diatricts,  will  bo  found  in  a  subsequent  table.  Taking 
tlie  whole  iieriod  over  which  the  tables  extend,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  per-centage  has  increased  throughout  the  Colony,  and  in  iiieiritimMTii 
the  city  and  suburbs,  although  there  has  been  only  a  slight  improve- 
mtty  districts.  As  regards  the  city  proper,  the 
e  in  illegitimacy  has  been  startling. 

Number  of  Illegitimate  Births — 1871-86  ;— 


V-r. 

atj. 

Subnriui. 

County. 

Tot&L 

mi 

206 

61 

613 

782 

68 

S66 

816 

1873 

199 

86 

604 

880 

IS74 

241 

606 

oa.'i 

1875 

260 

&.') 

602 

947 

1876 

306 

88 

550 

950 

1877 

305 

77 

607 

98!l 

1878 

317 

108 

5D(i 

1,021 

1873 

709 

1,215 

1880 

411 

150 

663 

1.226 

lasi 

425 

167 

671 

1,263 

IHS-2 

410 

lei 

660 

1,2G1 

1383 

431) 

237 

642 

1,318 

18S1 

250 

ISM 

829 

316 

767 

1,612 

1890 

fi83 

372 

782 

1,687 

Dividing  the  fifteen  years  which  ended  with  1885  into  quinquen-  niMitiuuByS 
ifti  periods,  the  average  number  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
Minpnred  with  the  total  bii-ths,  and  with  the  legitimate  children 
n  during  each  period,  was  for  the  city  of  Sydney — 


1871-75 713 

1876-80 9-75 

1881-86 lasS 

1886  13-61 


10-83 
1396 
lB-76 
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niefdtimate 
bi 


leffitii 
rths. 


Canse  of  excess 
of  illegitimacy 
in  the  city. 


The  bare  statement  of  these  figures  is  a  serious  reflection  upon 
the  morals  of  the  community.  That  during  the  past  five  years 
one  child  in  every  eight  should  have  been  born  with  the  brand 
of  illegitimacy  is  an  important  revelation  with  rcgard  to  social 
morality.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  State  concern,  as  a  veiy  largd 
percentage  of  these  unfortunate  children  become  a  burden  to  the 
country  from  their  birth,  and  it  is  from  such  that  the  pauper 
population  of  the  Colony  is  largely  recruited.  Happily,  as  regards 
the  city,  the  case,  as  it  appears  in  the  table,  is  somewhat  overstated. 
Not  a  few  of  the  women  whose  children  are  born  out  of  wedlock 
in  the  city,  really  belong  to  the  suburbs  or  country  districts,  but 
to  what  extent  does  not  appear ;  possibly  the  improvement  notice- 
able in  the  country  districts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  women  who 
have  fallen  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  shame.  The  records  of 
accouchements  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum  certainly  give  colour  to 
this  supposition,  for  out  of  the  large  number  of  unmarried  women 
whose  confinements  took  place  in  that  institution,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  suburbs  contributed  a  large  quota. 


No.  58. — Confinements  of  Married  and  Unmanied  Women  in  the 

Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney  : — 


Year. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
187-2 
1873 
1874 
1875 


No.  of  Con- 
fineinentii. 


Married. 


Unmarried 


Year. 


No.  of  Con- 
finements. 


I^Iarricd. 


129 

50 

79 

1876 

156 

129 

51 

78 

1877 

169 

121 

44 

77 

1878 

160 

102 

46 

56 

1879 

203 

112 

40 

72 

1880 

233 

95 

29 

66 

1881 

225 

117 

54 

63 

1882 

237 

102 

37 

65 

1883 

210 

107 

27 

80 

1884 

305 

126 

36 

90 

1885 

262 

113 

30 

83 

1886 

300 

Unmarried 


38 
41 
38 
45 
51 
50 
45 
33 
84 
55 
71 


lis 

128 
122 
158 
182 
175 
192 
177 
221 
207 
229 
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Taking  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  together,  the  rates  of  niegritimacy  in 

(.^  the  city  and 

illegitimacy  during  the  five-year  periods  since  18/1,  are  : —  Buburba, 


Per  cent  of  total  births. 

Per  cent,  of  Intimate  births. 

1871-75 

187ft-80     

613 
617 
6-61 
6-89 

5-41 
6*54 

1881-85     

7-07 

1886  

7-39 

The  rates  are  much  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  city  taken 
separately,  and  perhaps  better  represent  the  true  state  of  affairs 
as  regards  illegitimacy  than  the  table  already  given. 

Dividing  the  illegitimate  births  of  the  whole  Colony  into  the 
same  periods  as  given  for  the  city,  their  proportions,  as  compared 
with  the  total  births,  and  with  legitimate  births,  are — 


Per  cent  of  total  births. 

Per  cent,  of  los^timate  births. 

1871-75     

4  09 
4-22 
4-37 
4-60 

4-26 

1876-SO     

4*40 

1881-85     

4-67 

1886  

4-82 

• 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Colony  compares  favourably  with  most  Morals  of  Colony 
other  countries,  though  its  rate  as  computed  from  1871  is  liigter  ^mwewith 
than  that  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  or  New  Zealand,  for  the  same  Kingdom, 
period,  though  not  greater  than  Victoria  for  nine  years  past. 

No.  59. — Per-centage  of  Illegitimate  Births  to  Total  Births  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


CJountry. 

niefcitimate  births  per  cent,  for 
series  of  Years. 

New  Soilth  Wales  

4-20 

Victoria    

4*06 

Queensland  

3*60 

^*ew  Zealand   • 

215 

England    

5*00 

Ireland 

2*46 

Scotland ...... 

8-37 
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The  rates  for  all  tlieae  cx>loniB8  are  smaller  tlmn  those  of 
England  and  Scotland,  but  illegitimacy  is  increasing  here^  vlille 
it  is  decreasing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

No.  60. — Illegitimate  Inrths — Per-centage  to  Total  Births  in  the 
Colony,  City,  Siihurba,  and  Country  Districts,  1871-85  : — 


11-36 

3-23 

11-72 

2-74 

n-GS 

3.U2 

12-76 

3.34 

13-01 

3.77 

13-90 

4  00 

DEATHS. 

The  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  Colony  averages  lG-6ft 
for  males,  and  li'lO  for  females,  per  thousand  persons,  or  15*55 
for  the  whole  population.    Compared  with  the  death-rates  of  other 
CDunti-ies,  especially  those  of  the  Old  World,  this  rate  is  undoubt- 
edly favourable.     Yet,  aa  wi!I  presently  appear,  it  is  much  high< 
than  might  be  anticipat«d  from  the  peculiarly  healthy  climati* 
conditions  which  obtain  in  New  South  Wales, 
c.      The  mean  death-rate  of  tlie  Australasian  Colonies  varies  from 
11-33  per  thousand,  in  New  Zealand,   to  17-83  in  Qu 
with  an  average  of  15-21,  which  ia  a  little  higher  than  the  rate  ( 
Victoria.      Four  colonies  are  over  the  mean  rate  : — New  Sout 
Wales  with  15-55  ;  Queensland,  17-83;  Western  Australia,  16-2Sj 
and  Tasmania,    15-93   per  thousand,  while  tliree  ai-e  lower 
Victoria,  14-94;  South  Australia,  14-60;  and  New  Zealand,  11-3S; 
per  thou.sand. 


:- 

T«M. 

N.a. 

TktoriL 

AiutAlit 

Ju^. 

W. 

,™^ 

..Z^. 

1876 

18-53 

17-oa 

16-28 

18-82 

14-18 

16-54 

12-68 

1877 

15-69 

1680 

1899 

17-29 

15-70 

19-17 

11-47 

1878 

16-3e 

16-46 

IS- 44 

2041 

14-07 

i5-6a 

11-01 

1870 

14-76 

14-S8 

14-09 

14-97 

14-46 

1518 

1146 

1880 

15-47 

13-70 

14-85 

13-69 

13-34 

1613 

12-46 

1881 

1517 

U-18 

11*9 

15-02 

13-80 

14-77 

ii-ia 

IBaa 

1612 

1531 

15-15 

17-99 

U-16 

15-79 

1119 

18S3 

1468 

14  18 

14-83 

18  82 

17-03 

17-06 

11-4B 

1884 

l(i-14 

14-27 

1S-6S 

22-97 

21-87 

15-50 

10-39 

1885 

I6-4I 

14-73 

12-47 

11)-B8 

17-GO 

1540 

10-76 

-1886 

Mean. 

14  89 

lS-15 

13-52 

113-68 

21-60 

14-58 

10-68 

16-55 

14-94 

14-60 

17-83 

16-23 

15-98 

11-83 

The  de&th-rato  of  malea  averages  in  this  Colony  IG'69  per  Dnih-nteot 
tmiaBnd,  or  more  than  one-aixtli  higher  tliEin  that  of  females,  icnuioa  ran- 
he  deaths  of  both  sexes  will  be  seen  below. 

No.  C2.— Deaths,  and  Death-rate  of  the  Colony,  1871-86  :— 


Dnth  Rots  per  1,000  of  mei 

^B      ^'^ 

IfdBB. 

rmaia. 

TotaL 

y^^ 

Ftnulta. 

TotaL 

H  1^1 

3^82 

2,523 

6,407 

ia-98 

10-05 

12-61 

3,026 

7.468 

15-45 

12-66 

14-18 

4,599 

3.012 

7,611 

15-50 

12-15 

^L    ^87* 

5.022 

3.630 

16-35 

14-11 

■*    1876 

6,246 

10,771 

19-64 

16-97 

18-42 

6,608 

11,193 

19-82 

16-98 

18-62 

H     1877 

6,877 

3,9R2 

9,869 

17-19 

1390 

^B    1878 

6,2»1 

4.470 

10,763 

17-65 

14-91 

16-36 

■     1879 

6,082 

4,118 

10,200 

1616 

13-10 

14-76 

■    isao 

6,638 

11.231 

16-76 

13-94 

1647 

H     1881 

6,763 

4.783 

11,536 

16-23 

13-90 

16-17 

V     18S2 

7,596 

5.220 

12,816 

17-45 

14-51 

1812 

1883 

7.116 

12,249 

15-58 

13-69 

8,326 

5.895 

14,230 

17-34 

14-81 

16-14 

1886 

8,900 

6,382 

15,282 

17-40 

16-22 

ie-41 

1886 

1 

8.501 
1 

6,086 

14,687 

15-76 

13-S! 

14-B9 

16-69 

1410 

15-53 
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The  excessive  number  of  deaths  of  maJes  arises  chiefly  Ei 
their  occupations,  'ivith  the  accidents  and  exposure  attendant] 
thereon,  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  country  iliatricts  of  the 
Colony,  where  deaths  from  accidents  are  extremely  numerous, 
especially  among  males.  Besides  this,  the  greater  delicateness  of 
male  infanta  operates  to  increaae  the  death-rate  as  compared  with 
that  of  females.  It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the  natural 
increment  to  the  population  by  births  is  ill  the  proportion  of  104-(  5 
males  to  100  females,  but,  from  the  causes  just  alluded  to,  the  net 
increase  of  population  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  largely  in 
favour  of  females.  For  the  five  yeura,  1882-6,  this  excess 
averaged  12-06  per  annum. 


The  excess  of  males  in  the  community,  with  the  consequont  j 
larger  number  of  deaths,  makes  the  comparison  appear  mors  I 
favourable  to  female  lives  than  is  actually  the  case.  The  following  I 
table  has  been  computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  males  and  j 
females  in  the  community  ore  e<:|ual  in  number,  as  they  ( 
would  be  if  there  were  no  excess  of  male  immigration.  It  would  I 
appear,  however,  from  the  table,  that  the  extra  proportion  of  moles  i 
bom  would  by  no  means  countorbalanco  the  extra  number  dying, ,  I 


ss 

Ex«»cir 

Y«r. 

dcathn. 

<l^°B° 

aju^. 

bStbl 

1876 

G,008 

4,685 

5,470 

785 

2Si 

1877 

6,877 

3,B92 

4,933 

041 

733 

1878 

6.234 

4;47B 

6,263 

78* 

7a« 

1879 

6,082 

4,118 

5.081 

ses 

7*7 

1880 

G,638 

4.503 

5,523 

930 

686 

1881 

e,7S3 

4.7S3 

5,585 

602 

789 

1882 

7,5il0 

6.220 

0,278 

1,058 

472 

1SS3 

7.116 

6.133 

5,8S4 

7fil 

747 

1S84 

8.32.i 

5,805 

6,86.1 

968 

888 

1S85 

8.B00 

6,S82 

7,296 

9U 

835 

1886 

B.M1 

6,086 

8,941 

855 

1,116 

Total  fnr  rIdvi-r 

8,751 

S,033 
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e  season  of  the  year  ftt  wliicli  moBt  deatlia  occur  is  the  quarter  Drnths  n 
ing  March,  Imt  the  Jeatha  in  the  December  quarter  are  nearly  wiuchiii 
s  numerous,  and  for  some  years  have  exceeded  those  of  the  lirat 
quarter.     The  deaths  for  ISSG  show  a,  very  satisfactory  decline 
from  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  decrease  being  chiefly  in  the 
pimtner  quarters. 

'   Taking  the  last  ten  years,  the  deaths  during  each  quartrr  of  tha 


—Deaths  during  Each  Quarter  of  the  Year. 


1  - 

JUlMimh. 

sou.  Juno. 

aiitUeMHibof. 

2,843 

S,G59 

2,240 

■           18T8 

a,  953 

3,018 

2,338 

2,45t> 

■           1S79 

2.857 

2,5fi3 

2,232 

2,548 

■        mo 

2,1(77 

2,621 

3.3G2 

■           1S81 

3.169 

2.e2.i 

1.608 

2,1)34 

3,290 

3,130 

3.125 

3,»SI 

3.2.i3 

3,69a 

3,e02 

3,!2(i 

3.7i):i 

^m-      1S8S 

3,9-24 

3,7,50 

3,5)iG 

4.022 

f          1686 

3,718 

3,720 

3,320 

3,S29 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  its  death-rato  p,y„,„i,i« 
Hie  Colony  compares  very  favourably  with  the  older  countries  of  q 
e  world.     Taken  over  a  long  series  of  years,  the  average  dcatlis 
r  thousand  of  menu  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
renX  of  the  leading  European  countries,  are  : — 

Grwt  Britain _ 21  5 

Oormuiy 27'1 

France 23'S 

Belgium  22-0 

Austria   30'8 

luly    298 

Holkad  84-2 

Average 2.5'C3 

I    The  years  in  which  war  raged  have  been  omitted  from  the 
p  given  above,  but  there  are  many  other  causes  in  operation 
e  the  European  rate,  but  which  have  not  yet  aS'ected 
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the  Coloniea.  Chief  amongst  thesR  are  the  scourges  of  amall-pox 
and  cholera.  It  is  not,  therefore,  aurprising  that  even  the  moat 
health;  countr;^  of  Europe  has  a  higher  annual  death-rate  1 
any  Colony  of  Austr&Iaaia.  Cotisidering  the  favourable 
ments  of  the  population  in  this  Colony,  the  matti?r  for  surpriss  & 
not  that  the  (iilTerence  is  so  great,  but  that  it  is  not  gn^ter. 
from  cliiTiatic  cotiditiona,  which  are  moat  favourable  here,  it 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  far  superior,  and  thej 
occupations  more  healthful  tban  those  of  Europe  ;  and  were  it  nol 
for  the  pitiable  waste  of  infant  life,  the  ilciith'rate  of  this  Coloi 
would  not  reach  much  more  than  half  the  European  average. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  obvious  divisions  of  c 
suburbs,  aud  country  districts  suggest  themselves. 
No.    64. — Yearly  Death-rate   of  the   whole   Colony,    City 
Suburbs  of  Sydney  and  Country  Districts,  1871-86  : — 


Duithi  per  Uionuuid 

Colony. 

aiy  vl  Sjdnay. 

Countoj-. 

12'60 

20-67 

14-41; 

10-63 

14-18 

21 -(tt 

14-16 

12-37 

1873 

13'97 

22-37 

14-63 

12-15 

1874 

1532 

25-18 

16-59 

13-12 

1ST5 

18-42 

31-65 

21-47 

15-23 

18TG 

18-fi2 

28-87 

20-79 

1606 

IS  09 

22'43 

15-13 

14-47 

16 '3G 

25-05 

17-37 

14-44 

14-76 

23-47 

15-83 

12-82 

27-26 

19-16 

12-32 

1S81 

15-17 

21-50 

17-07 

13-43 

1882 

lG-12 

2:1-30 

18-71 

14-09 

1883 

14-68 

19-73 

18-65 

12-68 

1884 

16-14 

21-30 

21-14 

13-78 

ISSS 

16-41 

21-14 

21-81 

13-9S 

]S86 

14-S9 

17-06 

21-04 

Mean   .. 

15-55 

2.1-37 

18-00 

13-30 

The  death-rate  for  the  whole  Colony  varied  from  12-60  to  I8-S 
a  range  of  5 '93  per  thousand.      In  the  city,  however,  tie  i 
varied  l«tween    17-06  and   31-65,   the    range    being   14-59  ] 
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thoosand;  in  the  suburbs,  the  lowest  rate  was  14*15,  and  the 
highest  touched  21-81,  giving  a  range  of  7-66  per  thousand.  In 
the  country  districts,  10*63  was  the  lowest  rate  in  the  1 5  years 
and  16-05  the  highest,  5*42  being  the  range. 

No.  65. — Maximum,  Minimum,  and  Mean  Death-rate  : — 


Dlitaicta. 

Per  thousand  of  mean  population. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

C0I0B7 

City 

18-52 
31*65 
21-81 
16-05 

12-60 
1706 
14*15 
10-63 

15-56 
23*37 

**■  #  •• 

Saborhs  , 

CVnmtTy   

18-00 
13-39 

Taking  the  deaths  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age,  the  rates  are  Death-rate  of 
not  only  more  favourable,  but  are  more  equal  for  the  metropolitan  Sve  years, 
district  and  the  country. 

No.  66. — Maximum,  Minimum,  and  Mean  Death-rates  of  Persons 

Over  Five  Years  of  Age  : — 


District*. 

Per  thousand  of  mean  population. 

Maximum. 

Minimmn. 

Mean. 

Colony 

12*78 
19-70 
11-69 
11-71 

8-70 

12*87 

7-64 

7-97 

10-43 

CitT 

15-52 

^■""j  •• 

Suburbs   

9-53 

Country 

9*60 

The  city  maximum  rate  was  in  1876,  and  is  the  disturbing 
element  in  the  whole  series,  otherwise  the  death-rates  are  parti- 
cularly favourable  for  these  ages.     Turning  to  those  under  5  years,  infant  mortality 

cause  of  high 

which  may  be  fi:enerally  termed  the  ac^es  of  infantile  life,  the  chief  death-rate  In 

J         o  J  b         ^  >  cityandsubnrhi. 

factor  of  the  excessive  death-rate  of  the  city  and  suburbs  will  be 
found. 
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No.  67. — Maximum,  Minimum,  and  !Mean  Death-rate  of  Children 

Under  Five  Years  of  Age  : — 


Difltricto. 

Per  thousand  of  meim  population. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Colony 

53fi4 

105-64 

86  99 

40-37 

32-56 
5991 
4003 
2400 

44-22 

City 

73*56 

J  •••.•••.. 

Suburbs  

69*25 

Country  

84-22 

The  lesson  conveyed  by  the  above  table  is  a  very  striking  one. 
The  minimum  death-rate  of  infants  in  the  suburbs  exceeded  the 
maximum  rate  of  the  country  by  about  14  per  cent,  and  the 
minimum  of  tlie  city  exceeded  the  country  maximum  by  almost 
50  per  cent  The  mean  rate  of  the  country  was  not  half  of  that 
of  the  suburbs,  nor  more  than  46  per  cent,  of  the  city  i-ate. 

When  the  circumstances  of  life  in  the  country  districts  are 

Natural  " 

Mkiubrity  of  the  considered,  the  distance  sick  persons  are  removed  from  the  com- 
forts, and  even  the  necessaries,  wliicli  sickness  demands,  the  full 
meaning  of  the  low  rate,  both  for  adults  and  children,  will  best 
be  understood.  No  more  potent  argument  could  be  advanced 
as  to  the  natural  salubrity  of  the  Colony  than  the  bare  statement 
of  the  death-rates,  as  experienced  outside  the  walls  of  the 
metropolis. 

Death-rate  of  -^^  Satisfaction,  however,  in  regard  to   the  low  death-rate  is 

in  the  «)uutry.  Confined  to  the  country  districts.  As  far  as  Sydney  and  its 
suburbs  are  concerned,  there  is  not  only  no  cause  for  congratulation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  rate  at  which  children  of  tender  years 
drop  into  the  grave  forms  a  pathetic  commentary  on  our  civilization. 
In  1875,  out  of  every  thousand  children  under  5  years  of 
age  in  the  city,  nearly  lOG  died  during  the  year.  Nor  does 
that  year's  record  stand  as  a  colitary  warning  of  the  results 
of  disease  and  n(»glect,  for  five  yeai-s  afterwards  the  number  of 
children  who  died  out  of  every  thousand  was  no  less  than  96,  and 
taking  the  whole  poriod  embraced  in  the  table,  the  death-rate  of 
children  under  5  years  was  almost  74  per  thousand. 
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Turning  to  the  suburbs,  which  most  poraona  have  been  atxiua- 
med  to  took  upon  as  healthy  retreats  fram  tjie  confinement  of 
le  city,  thp  case  is  still  more  alarming.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
lcatli<ntte  of  infants,  taken  for  15  years,  is  leas  than  in  the  city,  but 
Uie  hope  of  tlic  city  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  condition  has  steadily 
improved,  and  may  continue  to  do  so,  while,  in  regard  to  the 
Baburbs,  the  rate  has  been  steadily  growing.  At  tlie  coraraence- 
tnent  of  tlie  tifteen  years'  period,  the  suburbs  boasted  a  deatii-rata 
DSe-third  less  than  the  city  ;  now  it  is  almost  as  much  higher. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  change  which  has  occurred  CnmpiiriHm  ol 
luring  the  past  15  yeai-s,  the  following  quinquennial  table  has  P^''^'"'^ 
leea  compiled. 

Ko.  68. — Death-rate  of  the  Colony,  City,  Suburbs,  and  Country 
Districts  in  Quinquennial  Periods,  1871-85  :^ 


I 


•■a-r" 

ColOBJ. 

City. 

SuburlH. 

CqumW)-. 

All  .if». 

1871-76 

1-1-00 

21.68 

1620 

12-70 

1876-8W 

IB- Id 

25-12 

17-66 

Ii03 

18H1-SS 

1&-7U 

S\-il 

10-48 

ia-60 

ISW 

UW 

17-yG 

Over  S  ywr* 

2104 

12G-1 

1871-73 

lOlfl 

15-85 

8-70 

R.29 

187U-3U 

10'77 

ll!81 

0  02 

0-89 

188I-B5 

]171 

11135 

961 

ISSU 

9M7 

Under  5  i/f or 

1169 

0-03 

1871-75 

33'r,l 

75-35 

56-01 

30-37 

18-(i-80 

■tU'll 

81)3* 

7-1-06 

36-38 

I8ei-s5 

-Ifl&l) 

li7-25 

7e-K3 

35-86 

4o'33 

(K)91 

74-Stl 

aaoa 

me  improrement  may  be  noticed  in  the  death-rate  of  the  city, 
for  ages  over  and  under  5  years.  In  the  country,  during  the 
middlo  period],  the  rate  showed  an  increase,  particularly  amongst 
Infant  lives,  but  the  last  quinquennial  period  is  marked  by  a  slight 
Ifecovery.  As  regards  the  suhurbB,  the  signs  are  very  discouraging. 
Stiring  the  first  period  there  were  fewer  deaths  per  thousand  in  the 
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suburbs  of  persons  over  5  years  tbau  even  in  tlie  country  ; 

the  rat*  ia  much  liigber.     As  regards  chiliiren  under  5  year^ 

thongh  the  rato  is  very  much"  higher  than  the  country,  tlie  Guburba 

during  the  period  1871-7-5  showed  a  bfiUer  death-rate  than  that  a 

the  city.     During  the  last  period  the  gabarbiui  rate  y 

more  than  twice  that  of  the  country  districts,  and  considerablys 

higher  than  the  city. 

The  following  extended  tables  bhow  the  projjoi-tioit  of  childre 
».  under  .5  years,  and  of  persons  over  that  age,  wjio  died,  t 
pared  with  the  whole  population  ; — 

Na    C9. — ^Death    rate    per   thousand    of    Moan    Population    ' 
Children  under  Five  Vears,  and  Persons  over  that  age 
Colony,  City,  Suburbs,  and  Country  Districts — 1871-! 


ChiU«.u.d».y«„ 

■.»«...v«5^ 

-- 

aij. 

Buburta 

Cuudtrj-. 

Cdlon,-. 

aty. 

■"'"*' 

H 

IBTl 

32-5G 

65  3S 

47-B7 

2400 

8-70 

12-87 

7-79 

J 

1872 

87-lG 

ia-2B 

4C!)5 

2n-68 

9-G8 

14-89 

7-64 

Mil 

1873 

32-97 

60-01 

4ti02 

2G-8i 

10  28 

15-79 

8-53 

9-44 

1874 

4137 

7(1-51 

S',t-lS 

32-07 

10-31 

16-30 

8  65 

936 

1875 

ss-c* 

lOS-6* 

80-35 

40-37 

11-81 

19-43 

1128 

I(Mi5 

1876 

*9-66 

86'S5 

80-71 

3862 

12-78 

19-70 

11-02 

11-71 

1877 

4141 

67-42 

61-56 

3783 

10-47 

15-38 

7-91 

OiH 

1878 

4939 

82-OH 

73-91 

39-77 

10-51 

10-20 

8'86 

fl-71 

1S79 

42-75 

69'34 

67-13 

33.88 

9-90 

16-35 

8-B2 

8-97 

1880 

4S'83 

95-30 

eG-ap 

3l-ti2 

1021 

16-61 

9-12 

B-OT 

1881 

■13G3 

61-71) 

710O 

35-21 

10'26 

15-42 

804 

958 

1883 

4661 

70-27 

74-93 

36-66 

1086 

1G-3S 

990 

lO^W 

1883 

43-4G 

05-32 

73-48 

33-12 

S-75 

1311 

10-02 

9-00 

1B81 

18-!)2 

71-48 

82  22 

36-98 

10-60 

14-26 

11-85 

o-e» 

1885 

49-EIO 

09-S2 

81-50 

37-84 

10-86 

14-61 

ll-flB 

»«y 

1836 

45'33 

60-91 

74-68 

33-98 

9-78 

1132 

11-60 

o-oi 

Mmr.. 

44-22- 

73-50 

6925 

34  23 

10-43 

15-62 

9-53 

S'OO 
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Tile  foUowiug  tables  give  the  number  of  children  under  1  year  ^?"°' 

ring  in  the  city,   suburbs,  and  country,  and  the  number  per  omjc«. 

lousand,  aa  compiured  with  tbe  births.     This  latter  approximately 

presenta  tbe  proportion  of  children  bom  who  died   within  a 

lo.  70.— DeathB  of  Children  under  One  Year  of  age,  in  the  Colony, 

City,  Suburbs,  and  Country  Diutricts,  1871-86  :— 

Colony. 

at,. 

S«b=,b.. 

CoudHy. 

Ttw. 

,». 

Fcf  1,000 
Unlu. 

TOU.. 

P»r  1,000 
blrtlu. 

ToKlL 

P«  1,000 
hirttw. 

ToUL 

"ST 

1871 

1.818 

89'9 

467 

156-7 

318 

122-2 

1,027 

70-6 

1872 

2,116 

1{W4 

507 

176-1 

339 

130-1 

1.270 

860 

1873 

1.985 

98-5 

487 

158  8 

341 

123-4 

1.157 

74-0 

1874 

2.i!iS 

109'4 

588 

1884 

403 

141-6 

1.437 

88-3 

1876 

a,6K 

1I9'6 

Ui 

193-8 

461 

158-S 

1,681 

98-* 

187S 

a,639 

112S 

561 

169-4 

521 

170-3 

1.517 

91-3 

1B77 

a,78s 

lUi7 

662 

165-3 

476 

146G 

1,747 

101-6 

1878 

8,186 

1834 

650 

186-5 

591 

160-8 

1,8SS 

103-7 

1870 

2,886 

107-1 

t!12 

101-7 

594 

143-2 

1,6JW 

88-0 

1B60 

8,800 

113  e 

786 

310-1 

821 

177-7 

1,594 

80-4 

1881 

8,3*1 

115-8 

608 

Ifi:j5 

831! 

161-6 

1,897 

94-4 

188S 

8^97 

1312 

737 

196-8 

1.02B 

174-0 

8.132 

106-3 

less 

8,690 

lU-7 

177-8 

1,012 

154-8 

1.910 

90-9 

IBM 

4,886 

1863 

7(i9 

186-8 

1,272 

164-2 

2.S44 

101-6 

18SE 

4,596 

131-1 

780 

200-7 

1.612 

180-4 

2,304 

101.1 

1886 

4t6(>3 

188-3 

702 

181-5 

1,608 

172-3      2,359 

101-9 

114-7 

179-7 

1559     

92-3 

,  Taking  tlie  whole  period,  it  ia  quite  evident  that  tlie  loss  of  i^^"/^ 

rfant  life  is  increasing,   to  what  extent  will  be  best  seen  by 

ividing  the  period  into  seriea  of  five  years. 

Deaths  of  Children  under  Oua  Year  per  Thousand  Births,  in 

Quinquennial  Periods  :— 

pMi«i. 

Colonj. 

City, 

Suburb!. 

cSiS^S 

1871-76 

103-16 

17t-76 

137-56 

83-24 

1870-80 

114-72 

17S-20 

169-78 

92-98 

1S81-8S 

183'6S 

184-70 

16718 

98  84 

1886 

12830 

181-50 

172-30 

101-90 
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giPMiterintoIrai!  The  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows  that  infant 
mortality  is  always  higher  in  large  towns  than  in  the  country 
districts.  The  experience  of  this  Colony  is  somewhat  similar. 
But,  though  the  conditions  of  life  in  England  are  more  favour- 
able in  the  country  districts  than  in  the  towns,  the  same  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  here.  In  sparsely  scattered  communities, 
such  as  the  country  districts  of  this  Colony  mainly  comprise,  it  is 
frequently  impossible  to  obtain  for  children  of  tender  years  articles 
which  in  towns  are  considered,  and  rightly  so,  almost  necessaries  of 
life.  Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  the  contagions  which  seem  inci- 
dental to  towns,  the  death-rate  of  cliildren  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  be,  so  far  as  this  Colony  is  concerned,  higher  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is  evident, 
from  the  tables  given  above.  Compared  with  the  other  colonies, 
and  England  and  France,  the  rates  of  New  South  Wales  never- 
theless seem  very  favourable. 


The  Colon  iefl 
compared  with 
England  and 
France 


No.  71. — Comparison  of  Death-rates  of  Children  under  One  Year 
in  the  various  Australasian  Colonies,  and  in  England  and 
France  : — 


Country. 


Deaths  of  children  under 
1  year  per  1,000  births. 


New  South  Wales 

„         „  ■  country  districts 

Victoria    

South  Australia 

Quoenfland 

New  Zealand  

Tasmania 

England  and  Wales   

France 


11470 
92-30 
123-80 
14«-60 
128-95 
98-30 
104-65 
140-00 
157-00 


Conparison 
favourable  to 
New  South 
WtUcti. 


The  death-rate  of  infants  in  the  country  districts  is  lighter  than 
that  of  any  country  included  in  the  above  table,  and  that  of  the 
whole  Colony  is  only  surpassed  in  healtliiness  by  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand. 


■  SALUBIIITY  OF   CLIMATS.  ^H 

H  The  general  salubrity  of  the  Colony  nmy  be  taken  lui  -well  Colony  L-an^^^^ 
Bbtabitabed,  and  if  the  deaths  of  Sydney  and  eaburbs,  especially  ""*■  °!^  ^H 
^bnongst  young  children,    were   not    relatis~ely  more    numerous  ^^M 

■itan  for  the  rest  of  the  Colony,  Sew  South  Wales  need  nob  ^^M 

Hk*!'  compariaoQ  ivith  any  country.  ^^M 

m    Th9  high  death-rates  of  Sydney  certainly  do   not  avbe  from  ^^M 

n^tutftl  causes.     Seated  on  th(i  hilly  shores  of  Fort  Jackson,  its  ^^M 

Bituation  is  all  that  could  he  deRirod,  and  the  conBguration  of  the  ^^| 

^■round  on   which   it   stnnds   is  especially  iidapted   to  the  require.  ^^| 

BDrnts  of  a  perfect  drainage  system.     What  Nature  with  lavish  ^^| 

hand  baa  l<estowed,  is,  however,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or  ^^| 

polluted  ;  for,  looking  through  the  causesof  death,  the  conclusion  ^^M 

s  inevitable  that  no  small  part  of  the  mortality  of  Sydney  and  its  ^^| 

piburbs  arises  primarily,  or  indirectly,  from  di.ieases  which  precau-  ^^M 

s  might  avert.  ^^t 

,  As  far  as  the  city  proper  is  concerned,  its  death-rate  for  infant  intontd«iii. 
pfe  wfts  high  twenty  yeai-s  ago,  and  has  been  more  alarming  than  tinamly  blKhor 
i  present ;  but  once  roused  to  a  recognition  of  this  state  of 
Lags,  the  inhabitants  began  to  desert  the  sewevlesa  streets  of 
d)Q  city  for  the  healthful  districts  round  about,  and  thus  the 
inhurbB  were  gradually  formed.  Fifteen  yeara  ago,  the  mortality 
L  the  suburbs,  amongst  children  under  five,  was  IT'.'*?  per  thou- 
1  18SG  it  was  74-5S  ;  and  in  1880,  86-99— practically  twice 
I  great  as  in  the  first-mentioned  year.  Now,  instead  of  being 
V  than  the  city,  as  most  persons  still  imagine,  the  suburbs 
!  Sydney  exhibit  on  the  whole  a  much  higher  death  i-ate. 

la  1875,  Sydney  was  troubled  by  an  extraordinary  visitation  of  High  <i' 
ickness ;  children  died,  stricken  hy  diarrhtBa  and  atrophy,  pneu~ 
^onift  and  bronchitis,  diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  convulsions,  and 
Its  children  were  literally  decimated,  for  out  of  23,327 
dldren  of  five  years  and  under,  2,177  died  during  the  year. 
n  that  terrible  visitation  the  city  has  to  some  extent  recovered, 
Hit  the  suburbs  have  not  entirely  regained  their  normal  state. 
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In  the  years  prior  to  1875,  the  death-rate  of  the  city  was  about 
20*0  per  thousand  greater  than  that  of  the  suburbs,  but  in  1886 
the  suburban  death-rate  of  children  under  fiye  years  was  13*67 
per  thousand  more  than  the  city. 

Sydney  com-  In  spite  of  its  apparently  high  mortality,  compared  with  several 

other  oBpitais.     other  Australian  capitals  the  result  is  generally  &yourable  to 

Sydney,  and  considerably  below  that  of  the  chief  European  cities. 

No.  72. — Death-rate  per  Thousand  of  the  chief  Australian  and 

European  cities : — 

AustralasiaTU 

Adelaide 23*6        Melbourne 20*4 

Hobart    23*2        Brisbane 18*8 

•Sydney    21*0       Wellington 13*4 

United  Kingdom, 

Manchester    29*9  Glasgow 24-2 

Dublin 29-6  Bristol 237 

Liverpool    29*1  London    22'S 

Salford    27-8  Plymouth   ^ 22*3 

Newcastle  26-6  Edinburgh 20*8 

Sheffield 25-8  Portsmouth    20*2 

Birmingham  24*4 

Continental  Ei trope. 

St.  Petersburg  51*4        Lcipsic 20*1 

Madrid    37*4        Stockhohn 247 

Buda-Pesth    3o-2        Brussels  23-9 

Mih-in  30G        Amsterdam 237 

Vienna 290        Venice     227 

Paris    28*6        Copenhagen    22*1 

Berlin 27*6        Geneva    21*2 

Rome 26-8        Chrbtiana  18*8 

Tliis  list  is  fairly  ropresentativo,  and  largely  as  the  rate  for 
Sydney  is  swollen  by  deaths  of  children  of  tender  yeai-s,  whose 
lives  are  often  needlessly  sacrificed,  the  comparison  is  satisfactory. 


SUICIDES. 
The  number  of  suicidea  reported  to  tlie  Coroner  during  the  eleven 
years  1876-86,  is  given  below. 


No.  73.— Number  and  Mode  of  Death  of  Saiddes:— 

Nurabtr 

niiddei. 

Tw 

iBg. 

ma&^s- 

ing. 

CuWng 
Ibnal. 

Polnii. 

onboil," 

moiteL 

To 

Ul,. 

M. 

I. 

u. 

T. 

M. 

1. 

K. 

». 

K. 

J. 

X. 

». 

K. 

I. 

jt_ 

r. 

1S76 

8 

1 

4 

IS 

! 

17 

_ 

51 

10 

1877 

S 

g 

2 

6 

.. 

11 

... 

11 

6 

1 

3 

S5 

11 

J878 

8 

8 

2 

10 

... 

9 

1 

] 

41 

7 

1879 

8 

13 

1 

0 

12 

1 

10 

^ 

... 

2 

6S 

7 

1880 

16 

& 

8 

7 

3 

11 

a 

50 

17 

1881 

10 

3i 

3 

13 

10 

1 

8 

... 

s 

66 

10 

1882 

5 

18 

! 

7 

11 

11 

... 

... 

53 

S 

18Sa 

6 

IS 

2 

6 

10 

1 

lOi 

... 

.. 

4S. 

11 

1894 

la 

13 

2 

6 

10 

I 

10 

1 

G5 

8 

1886 

11 

... 

12 

5 

e 

... 

9 

4 

52 

^ 

1886 

9 

10 

] 

C 

0 

... 

6 

2 

... 

4 

I 

42 

4 

Total... 

01 

2S 

m 

18 

72 

107 

9 

lu 

lo 

23 

1 

21 

2 

BBS 

100 

Snicido  by  hanging  claims  the  largest  number  of  male  victims  Suii 
for  the  eleven  years  ended  1886, viz.,  143j  but  death  by  poisoning 
was  moat  favoured  by  women.  Tlie  proportion  of  deaths  by 
suicide  to  the  total  deaths  has  been  decreasing  for  some  years 
past,  the  average  for  1886  being  less  than  for  any  year  during  the 
whole  period. 
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Proportion  of      No.  74. — ^Number  of  Suicides  and    their  Proportion    to  Total 
Buiddcs  to  total  Deaths,  1876-86  :— 


Year. 


Suicides  by  males. 


Suicides  bj'  females. 


Total  Suiddea. 


Number. 


1876 

51 

1877 

55 

1878 

41 

1879 

55 

18S0 

50 

1881 

68 

18S2 

52 

1883 

48 

1884 

55 

1885 

52 

1886 

42 

Per  thousand 

of  t'^tal  deaths 

of  males. 


7-8 
9-4 
C-5 
90 
75 
100 
6*8 
G-7 
GG 
5-8 
4-9 


Number. 


Per  thousand 

of  total  deaths 

of  females. 


I 


Number. 


10 
11 

7 

7 

17 

10 

8 

11 

8 

7 

4 


21 
2-7 
1-6 
1-7 
3-8 
21 
1-5 
21 
1-4 
11 
0-7 


61 
66 
48 
C2 
67 
78 
60 
59 
63 
59 
46 


Per  thousand 
deaths. 


5-45 
6*68 
4*46 
6-08 
596 
6-76 
4-68 
482 
4*43 
8-86 
815 


Proportion  to 
population. 


In  proportion  to  tlie  whole  population,  the  yearly  number  of 
suicides  is  very  light,  and  bears  favourable  comparison  with  the 
other  colonies  of  the  group.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  ratea 
in  the  following  table  are  for  every  100,000  of  the  i)opulation. 

No.  75. — Deaths  from  Suicide  1876-85  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  suicidca 

Per  100,000  pcrsonH  living  of 
uicau  iwpulation. 

1876 

1 
61 

1010 

1877 

06 

10-49 

1878 

48 

7-30 

1879 

62 

8-98 

1880 

07 

923 

1S81 

78 

10-26 

1S82 

GO 

7-55 

1883 

59 

707 

1884 

63 

715 

18<i5 

50 

6  34 

1686 

56 

4-69 

Mean  .. 

810 

VACCINATION. 


B  rates  of  the  other  Australasian  Golooie.^  are  for  tlie  most  Suiddia  in  He« 
'.  higher  than  in  New  South   Wales;    though  in  respect  to  com 
Isniclcle,  all  the  Colonies,  Tasmania  alone  excepted,  compare  somc- 
Iwhat  uiifavourably  with  the  United  Kingdom,  vhere  deatlia  by 
ftauicide  average  only  GTS  per  100,000. 

No.  T6, — Deaths  from  Suicide  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  ; — - 


I 


Colnny. 

Do>l>uporl(n,0(M 
psnona  livInK- 

ViotorU  

U-8 

q..»n.l.n^ 

vAcciyATioy^. 

Vaccination  is  not  compulaory  in  New  South  Wales,' and  is  vi 
resorted  to  only  in  times  of  scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  smal!-pox 
u  thought  immiiieut.  It  is  easy  to  discover,  from  the  returns  of 
the  aovemmcnt  vaccinators,  the  years  when  the  community  was 
tlireat«Qed  l>y  the  disease,  as  at  such  times  the  number  of  persons 
submitting  themselves  to  vaccination  largely  increased.  The 
number  returned  does  not  include  those  treated  by  private  medical 
fi^ctra,  by  whom  a  large  number  of  persons  are  vaccinated. 


Na77 

— Persons  Vaccinated  by  Government  Medical  Officers  : — 

r»»r. 

'■ffisr 

CoonWy. 

ToUL 

Y<»r. 

Sjdnvy  noa 

.Conotl)-. 

■^. 

18TB 

i.seo 

1682 

.^80       1   1.869 

2,249 

1877 

5.308 

Il.tl43 

17,251 

1883 

20(] 

em 

896 

1878 

3,033 

3,570 

1S14 

G30 

6,500 

7,199 

1879 

667 

4,881 

5.038 

1S83 

245 

1.876 

2.121 

1880 

460 

4,009 

1880 

432 

1,191 

1,G13 

8,738 

61,481 

60,219 

;x82 
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A^d  penoni         The  a^OS  C 
TMCiiiBted. 

found  below. 


No.  78. — ^Number  and  Ages  of  Persons  Vaccinated  by  the  Govern- 
ment Vaccinators  daring  1886  : — 


District. 

Under 
lyear. 

Froml  to 
dyears. 

From  5  to 
10  years. 

10  yean  and 
upwards. 

Totd. 

Sydney  and  tuburbs 

116 
229 

190 
403 

146 
372 

... 

187 

452 

Coontry  districts 

1,191 

Total 

345 

593 

518 

187 

1,648 

Knmbcrof  In 
Bane  under 
treatment. 


INSAmTT. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  in  hospitals  is 
almost  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total  population,  viz.,  2*81  per 
thousand.  Since  1872,  the  proportion  has  varied  only  0*10  above, 
and  0*14  per  thousand  below  the  average  stated.  The  hospitals 
for  insane,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Government,  are 
five  in  number ;  four  for  ordinary  insane,  and  one,  at  Parramatta^ 
for  criminals.     Besides  these,  there  is  one  licensed  house. 

On  the  31st  December,  1886,  the  persons  under  treatment  num- 
bered 2,717,  distributed  as  follows  ; — 

No.  79.  — Insane  Persons  in  the  Colony  under  Official  Cognizance 

on  31st  December,  1886. 


No.  on  Register. 


Total. 


Hospital  for  Insane,  GIades\ille  

Parrainatta,  free 

„  criminal 

CaJlanPark 

Newcastle..... 

Cook's  River    


472 

271 

609 

347 

48 

8 

377 

252 

125 

117 

13 

78 

743 
956 

56 
629 
242 

91 


INSANITY. 


-IBb 


The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  whole  population,  as  already  Prepoition  of 
pointed  out,  is  almost  a  constant  quantity,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  stant  quantity. 
accompanying  table. 

No.  80. — Persons  in  Hospitals  for  Insane  at  the  close  of  Each  Year 

1871-86:— 


Year 

ended  31 

Dec. 

Na  of  Insane. 

Proportion  of 
Insane  to  popu- 
lation per  1,000. 

Year 

ended  31 

Dec 

No.  of  Insane. 

Proportion  of 
Insane  to  popu- 
lation per  1,000. 

1871 

1,387 

2-67 

1880 

2,099 

2*82 

1872 

1,440 

2-69 

1881 

2,218 

2*84 

1878 

1,526 

275 

1882 

2,307 

2-84 

1874 

1,589 

276 

18S3 

2,403 

2-87 

1875 

1,697 

2*85 

1884 

2,524 

2*89 

1876 

1,743 

2-83 

1885 

2,643 

2*89 

1877 

1,829 

2-84 

1886 

2,717 

2-71 

1878 

1,916 
2,011 

285 
2-83 

Mean... 

1879 

2-81 

The  amount  of  insanity  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  England,  Amount  of  in- 
sanity in  Engo 
compared  with  their  respective  populations,  is  about  the  same,  land. 

though  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  latter  country  for  the 

rate  to  increase.    The  greatest  proportion  of  lunacy  in  these  colonies 

is  found  in  Victoria,  and  the  lowest  in  South  Australia. 

No.  81. — Insanity  in  England  and  Australasian  Colonies  : — 


Country. 


Insane 
persons 
per  l,eoo 
of  popu- 
lation. 


Country. 


Insane 
persons 
per  1,000 
of  popu- 
lation. 


England    

New  South  Wales 
Victoria «.... 


2-74 
2-80 
3*86 


Queensland 

South  Australia 
New  Zealand  ... 


2-63 
2*28 
2-88 
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Death-rate  of 
the  Insane. 


The  per-centage  of  deaths  of  insane  persons  is  comparatively 
light ;  on  the  basis  of  the  average  number  resident,  the  following 
table  has  been  computed  : — 

No.  82. — Deaths  in  Hospitals  for  Insane. 


Per-centoge  of  deaths  of  averaire 

Per-centage  of  deaths  of  avenfe 

number  resident. 

number  residcnL 

Year. 

Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1876 

7-76 

5-85 

703 

1882 

6-76 

5-61 

6*82 

1877 

8-90 

4-25 

719 

1883 

9-71 

4-98 

6*64 

1878 

8-57 

5*23 

7-32 

1884 

818 

6*22 

743 

1879 

763 

4-28 

6  85 

1885 

7-61 

4-97 

6-59 

1880 

7-75 

5*93 

704 

1880 

7-64 

6*31 

708 

1891 

6-52 

4-21 

563 

Mean... 

7-90 

5-27 

6-83 

Increase  of 
admissions  in 
seasons  of 
depression. 


The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  hospitals  has  varied  a 
great  deal ;  during  the  past  two  years,  the  effect  of  the  continued 
commercial  depression  was  experienced  in  the  unusual  number  of 
idiotic  and  imbecile  children,  as  well  as  demented  people,  found 
amongst  the  admissions,  whose  relatives  would  willingly  have 
maintained  them  in  more  prosperous  times. 

No.  83. — Admissions  to  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  during  Each 
Year,  and  Proportion  to  the  Mean  Population  : — 


Year. 

Admissions. 

Proportion  to 

]>opulation  i)cr 

1,000. 

Year. 

Admissions. 

Proportion  to 

population  {ler 

1,000. 

1871 

340 

0-66 

1879 

440 

0-63 

1872 

303 

0-57 

1880 

476 

0-65 

1873 

342 

062 

1881 

494 

0-64 

1874 

330 

0-58 

1882 

473 

059 

1875 

356 

0-60 

18S3 

476 

0-57 

1876 

360 

0-59 

1884 

4i)3 

055 

1877 

457 

0  72 

1885 

567 

0-60 

1878 

424 

064 

1886 

667 
Mean    . . . 

058 

0-61 

There  is  no  law  in  force  in  this  Colony  to  prevent  the  influx  of  influ 
i  persona ;  as  a  consequence,  the  splendid  liospitalH,  which 
the  bounty  of  the  Government  has  established  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  have  been  tiie  means  of  burdening  the  community 
with  the  care  of  unfortunate  persona  belonging  to  other  countries, 
where  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  ia  less  generous  or  less 
scientific  than  in  New  South  Wales.  Were  it  not  for  this  influx 
i  from  outside  its  boundaries,  the  rate  for  this  Colony 
would  be  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present.  The  number  of 
I  bom  patients  during  188G,  was  365,  or  nearly  11  per 
jnt.  of  the  whole,  which  ia  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
pumber  of  forei^ers  in  the  community.  The  birthplaces  of  the 
iatients  will  be  found  below. 
po.  84, — Birth-places  of  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  Insane,  1886; — 


1                          Counuj. 

No.  01  pMient* 

PM™ilUff.to 
MtoJ. 

S38 
103 
793 
960 
1C9 
19 
W 
80 
187 

Olbrr  British  Colooiw 

307 

lennray         

The  number  of  persons  under  restraint,  who  are  natives  of  this  Snuiipronirtion 
Solony,  is  only  28'15  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whilst  the  native-born  Oiu  colony. 
lenieat  of  the  total  po[iutation  is  at  least  G4  per  cent.     Of  the 
Iritish-bom  patients,  England  contributes  very  nearly  twice  the 

mber  that  her  population  in  this  country  would  warrant,  and 
reland  at  least  thrice  the  number. 


J 
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A«ta  of  innnc.  The  ages  of  the  insane  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  are 
between  40  and  50  years  of  age. 

No.  85. — ^Ages  of  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  Insane,  with  Per- 
centage at  Each  Year,  1886  : — 


Intemperance 
as  a  cause  of 
Insanity. 


Ages. 

No.  of 
Patients. 

Pcr-centa|{e  of 
aliases. 

p0r-o0iita|so  to 

total  poinDatioii 

at  respective  agii^ 

OensnilSSl. 

Under  5  vean 

2 

19 

42 

95 

498 

779 

848 

589 

302 

125 

26 

•06 

•57 

1-26 

2-85 

14-97 

23-42 

25-53 

17-71 

9-08 

3-76 

•79 

14*84 

5  to  10 

13-22 

10  „   15 

11-81 

*^  if   *■' * 

15  „  20 

10-11 

20  „  30 

18-03 

«»w     f  1     %rv    •••••• 

30  „  40 

40  „  50 

60  „  60 

60  „  70  

12-95 
9-46 
6-27 
2-96 

"^^    99     *^    . .•!••.• 

70  „  80 

80  yean  and  upwards ... 

1-09 
0-26 

The  major  portion  of  the  persons  under  restraint  are  single ; 
amongst  the  married,  females  largely  predominaie,  as  also  amongst 
the  "widowed. 

No.  86. — Condition  as  to  Marriage  of  Patients  in  Hospitals  for 

the  Insane  during  188G  : — 


Male. 

Female. 

1 

Total. 

Single 

1,285 

424 

76 

204 

506 
587 
128 
115 

1,791 

Married 

1,011 
204 

"Widowed  

Unascertained  

319 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insanity  is 
intemperance.  The  experience  of  this  Colony,  however,  does  not 
bear  out  this  opinion.  The  amount  of  insanity  directly  due  to 
drink,  though  certainly  large,  is  not  so  considerable  as  that  due  to 


CAUSATION   OP  INSANITY. 

other  causes.  As  far  as  the  records  of  tlie  bospitalH  show,  the 
per  centage  of  persons  admitted  suffering  from  inamity  traceable  to 
intemperance,  is  not  more  than  11 '24  per  cent,  of  the  total 
admistions. 


Pereona  suffering  from  raaiiia  induced  by  excess  of  drink 
compaiatively  quickly,  and  at  any  one  time  their  number  in  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane  is  scarcely  more  than  5-50  per  cent.  The 
most  potent  oaaae  o£  insanity  appears  to  be  hei'cditary  influence. 
How  far  this  is  productive  of  insanity  in  this  Colony  cannot  be 
ascertained;  for  thougli,  on  the  Idgh  authority  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Insane,  ascertained  hereditary  influence  and  con- 
genital defect  can  be  only  credited  with  lO'Cl  percent,  of  the  total 
insanity,  this  per-centage  gives  no  idea  of  t!ie  actual  amount  of 
hereditary  insanity  in  the  Colony.  Of  the  largo  number  of  patients, 
the  causes  of  whose  insanity  is  unknown,  it  is  believed  that  in 
most  instances  the  insanity  is  due  to  hereditary  influence,  while  in 
those  cases  where  the  primary  cause  of  insanity  has  been  ascer- 
tained, there  is  strong  likelihood  that  many  of  the  patients  have 


■joht 


No.  87. — Cansation  of  Insanity  :- 


Moral  t— 

DoQieatii:  trouble  (ioclading  loss  of 
nlativei  and  frienda)    

Advene  circamataitcce  (inclading 
bnsiiiew  oniiety  and  peonniary 
difficnltiCT) 

Mental  anxiety  and  "worry" 
indndod  nnder  above  two  beads), 
and  overwork 

Relipooa  excitement    

Love  affain  (mcliiding  ndnotiOD) 

Fright  and  nervouB  attack 

Itolation 

Naiti]gia 


lUgs  Pep<onUe«'P«- 


187 
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CoHlinatd— 
Phyaical  :— 

Intern peniDce  in  drink 

Da      _      (sexual)     

Venereal  dUesae 

Self-abnso   

Sunstroke    

Accident  or  injury 

Presnttncy 

Parturition  and  the  puerperal  atatc 

Lactation 

Uterine  and  Ovarian  disordera  , , 

Puberty  

Change  of  life 

Privation  and  overwork  

Phthisis  

EpUepay  , 

Diaeaie  of  aknll  and  brain 

Old  Ago . 

Other  bodily  disBaseB  and  disordere 

Excesa  of  opium 

Previous  attacks    

Hereditary  inQueuce  aicertainetl   . 

Congenital  defect  ascertained 

Other  ascertained  causes 

Unknown    


OIG 
4-7G 
5  SI 
4-80 

2-44  J 


s  The  average  coat  of  insane  paticuts  ia  about  12a.  5d.  jicr  week, 
of  which  the  State  pays  lis.  4d.,  the  balance  being  made  up  by 
contributionB  from  the  estntcs  of  the  patients  theraEelves,  < 
their  frieuda. 

Na  88.— Average  Weekly  Coat  of  Patients  in  Hospitals  fori 
the  Insane,  1879-86  :— 


V.,, 

c„,.,.-„.u. 

Contribulliin  jer  hind 

TOU.^^.^.. 

«.      d. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

1879 

12     1 

0    7i 

12    8i 

1H80 

10     8 

1    Oi 

11    9 

1881 

10     8 

11  101 

1K82 

13    0 

1    21 

13     2i 

18N3 

11     fi 

1    Oi 

18     61 

1884 

10  11 

1    3i 

12    3i 

18&6 

11    5 

1B8C 

11    I 

1    fii 

12    7i 

CRIMINAL .  INSANE. 


189 


Criminal  lunatics  are  confined  at  Parramatta,  and  usually  num-  Criminal  insane. 
bar  between  50  and  60  persons.     The  offences  for  which  they  are 
detained  are  amongst  the  blackest  in  the  calendar,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  below. 

No.  89. — Offences  for  which  Criminal  Insane  were  detained  during 


1886 :— 


Crime. 


Murder  

Attempt  to  murder  

Manclacghter    

Bape  

Indecent  assault    

Unnatural  offence , 

Cutting  and  woundiug,  shooting  ivith  intent,  &c 

Burglary  and  housc-bi'eaking , 

Sheep  and  horse  stealing , 

Larceny  and  petty  thefts 

Arson  and  malicious  boming 

Attempting  suicide  

yafs:rancy    

Total  


Number  of  insane. 

Males. 

Fomalef 

Total. 

20 

3 

23 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

•  •• 

2 

2 

•  •• 

2 

2 

•  ■  • 

2 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

8 

3 

11 

4 

•  •  • 

4 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

... 

0 

48 

8 

56 
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PAET  X. 


Land  and  Agriculture. 

ofuSd^aiSni^*"*  nPHE  systems  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  an  industrial  popu- 
*^°"*  X       lation  on  the  lands  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  many 

and  widely  different,  according  to  the  various  stages  of  the  Colony's 
progress  and  development.  Commencing  with  grants,  frequently  of 
very  extensive  area,  to  military  and  naval  officers  and  free  immi- 
grants, at  a  nominal  rental  of  one  peppercorn  a  year,  the  system 
was  changed  to  that  of  sale,  with  or  without  competition.  As  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  public  domain  became  better  known  and 
appreciated,  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  legislate  not 
merely  for  the  day,  but  for  the  future.  The  question  of  land 
alienation  was  therefore  approached  in  an  entirely  new  spirit ;  the 

Crown  unds      result  being  the  passinj?  of  the  Crown  Lfinds  Act  of  1861,  under 
Act  of  IbOl.  .  .  , 

the  leadership  of  Sir  John  Robertson.     Before  this  Act  became 

law,  the  conditions  of  settlement  rendered  it  difficult  for  men  of 
small  means  to  establish  themselves  with  fair  chances  of  success. 
The  new  measure  aimed  at  facilitating  the  settlement  of  an  indus- 
trial agricultural  population,  side  by  side  with  the  pastoral  tenants 
of  the  Crown,  and,  with  this  view,  the  Act  introduced  a  principle 
entirely  new  to  the  land  legislation  of  the  Colony,  namely,  that  of 
free  selection,  in  limited  areas,  before  survey.  To  this  privilege 
Svas  attached  the  condition  of  hond  fide  residence,  and  the  land 
was  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  payable  by  instalments,  or  partly 
remaining  at  interest.  Tlie  principle  of  unconditional  sales  was, 
however,  maintained,  and  during  the  twenty- three  years  the  Act 
of  1861  was  in  operation,  there  were  sold  23,470,140  acres  condi- 
tionally, and  15,572,001  acres  by  auction,  imi)rovcment  purchase, 
or  otherwise  without  conditions  ;  the  total  area  alienated  being 
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39,043,141  acres.  In  a,  tgij  large  nuiaber  of  coses  the  land 
selected,  or  purchased,  reverted  to  the  Crown,  so  that  the  absolute 
area  sold,  or  in  process  of  saJe,  when  the  existing  Act  came  into 
force,  amounted  to  only  33,907,459  acres,  besides  7,338,539  acres 
alienated  previous  to  IS61. 

I[  CJIOWN  LAA'DS  ACT  OF  lS3i. 

The  Act  of  1(?G1  was,  after  many  amendmeuts,  finally  super-  P 
leded  by  that  nE  I8S4,  which,  though  differing  widely  from  the 
Eormor  Act  in  many  important  particulars,  maintained  the  principle 
of  free  selection  liefore  survey,  but  with  one  essential  difference. 
Under  the  original  Act,  the  whole  area  o£  the  Crown  lands  of  the 
t'olony  were  thus  thrown  open  to  free  selection,  and  the  paatoi'ol 
lauds,  held  by  tenants  of  the  Crown,  were  not  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  law,  TJius  were  created  considerable  difficulties 
^  between  the  two  principal  classes  of  settlers — the  squatters  and  the 


While  maintaining  the  principle  of  selection  before  survey,  the 

I  lum  of  the  new  Act  was  to  give  lixity  of  tenure  to  the  pastoral 

seeea  and  obtain  a  larger  rental  from  Crown  Lands,  at  the  sanie 

B  restricting  the  area  sold  unconditionally.     The  Act  became 

r  on  the  tirst  January,  1883. 

For  the  purpoaea  of  the  Act,  the  whole  Colony  was  subdivided  T 
three  natural  divisions,  each  of  whieli  was  further  sub-  -* 
tvided  into  various  land  districts,  and  one  or  more  such  districts 
1  local  divisions,  the  administration  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a 
»1  Land  Board,  composed  of  a  chairman  and  not  more  than 
In  each  land  district  resides  a  land  agent,  whoso 
eive  all  applications  for  land,  in  accordance  with 
1  regulations  having  the  force  of  law. 

The  conditions  of  alienation  and  pastoral  occupation  of  Crown 
mds  differ  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  above  named. 
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Easters  Divisios, 

I  Tlie  eastern  dirision  Las  an  area  of  00,453,000  acres,  antf  ' 
includes  a  broAd  l>elt  of  land  comprised  between  the  sea-coast 
and  a  line  nearly  parallel  thereto.  Tliis  line  starts  from  a 
point  midway  between  the  small  settlements  of  Bonshaw  and 
Bengalla  on  the  Diimaresq  River,  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
terminates  at  Howlong  on  the  River  Murray,  nnd  thus  embraces 
the  coastal  district  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  northern  i 
southern  table-lands.  In  this  division  lie  al!  the  original  centn 
of  settlement,  and  the  markets  of  the  Colony  ore  mo 
accessible  to  it  Uian  to  tho  other  districts.  In  it,  moreover,  j 
to  be  found  somo  of  the  best  agricultural  land  of  the  Colon 
For  these  reasons,  tho  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupatii 

-  of  the  Crown  Lands  are  more  restricted  than  is  the  case  ia  t 
centra!  and  western  divisiona ;  nevertheless,  every  peraon  abc 
the  age  of  sixteen  may,  upon  any  part  of  the  Crown  lands  i 
specially  exempted  from  purchase,  select  an  area  from  41 
to  640  acres  in  extent,  together  with  a  conditional  lease  i 
tiguous  land  thrice  the  area  of  the  conditionul  purchase 
price  demanded  by  the  State  is  a  uniform  one  of  £1  |ier  * 
per  acre  being  deposited  on  making  tho  application,  and  the  r 
paid  by  instalments  of  la.  per  acre  per  year,  together  with  inter 
of  4  per  cent  on  the   unpaid  balance.      The  inatalmcuts  I 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  thougii  tlie  whole  of  the  balance  n 
be  paid  in  one  sum  at  the  selector's  option,  when  the  instalm 
fall  due.     The  selector  is  required  to  reside  for  a  term  of  live 
and,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  occupation,  to  fence  ti 
boundaries  of  his  conditionally  purchased  land  witJi  a  Rubstantial 
fence,  and  maintain  the  same  in  good  order  and  condition.     On 
completion  of  his  term  of  continuous  residence,  the  selector  ia 
at  liberty  t«  conditionally  purchase  additional  areas  contiguous  tA^ 
his  original  purchase,  in  extent  from  40  acres  to  (>40  t 
may,  if  he  has  also  a  conditional  leasehold,  purcliase  the  wht 
of  the  area   of   the   said    leasehold   over   which  he  possesses  ^ 
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referent  right,  and,  in 
9  as  to  residence  a 
OS  unaltered. 


e  case  of  additional  purcliases,  the  con- 
:  not  retjuired,  though    that  of  fencing 


I 


Conditioiial  leaseholds. — -The  conditional  leasehold,  in  coiijuiic-  Li 
lion  with  a  selection  may  be  held  for  a  period  of  live  years,  at  a  le 
yearly   rental   fixed  by  the   I/ocal    Laud   Boai-d,  subject  to  the 
^iproval   of  the    Minister,  which,    however,    cannot   bo   of  less 
thAa  2d.  per  acre,  and  under  conditiona  of  fencing  witlun  two 
years  of  the   date  of   the  confirmation  of   the   application,  the 
one  fence,  however,  being  allowed  to  enclose  both  the  conditional 
purchase  and  the  lease.      At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  should 
the  selector  not  use  hia  preferent  right  of  purcba.se,  an  extended 
leas?  of  a  further  period  of  five  years  may  be  granted  upon  appli- 
cation,   hut   without    preferent    right   of  purchase,    and  at   the 
end  of  the  extended  term  the  land  reverts  to  the  Crown.     In  the  p, 
event,  however,  of  any  other  person  selecting  such  land,  he  must 
pay  the  original  holder  the  value  of  the  improvements  thereon, 
as  aaaessed  by  the  Local  Land  Board. 


Jfo't-resideiUiai  coitdiCionnl  purchase. — Land  may  be  selected 
free  from  conditions  as  to  residence,  but  the  terms  under  which 
land  may  be  thus  taken  up  are  more  stringent  than  when  the 
purchase  is  a  residential  one.  tn  the  hrst  place,  the  area  is  Limit 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  320  acres,  and  no  additional  conditional 
purchase  may  be  made  except  such  additional  areas  which, 
Igether  with  that  of  the  original  purchase,  do  not  exceed  tliis 

im,  and  no  conditional  lease  be  granted.     The  property  Condii 
past  be  fenced  in  within  twelve  months  after  survey,  the  value  tmproi 
[  fencing  not  being  included  in  that  of  the  permanent  improve- 
lents,  which  must  he  made  within  livo  years  after  survey,  to  the 
ixtent  of  .£1  per  acre.     Moreover,  the  price  demanded  by  thePrirapc 
State  has  been  fixed  at  £2  per  acre,  the  deposits  and  subsequent 
instalments  being  likewise  double  the  sum  required  to  )>e  paid  in 
H>41ie  case  of  ordinary  conditional  purchases.     Lastly,  no  person 
^Hinder  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  select  under  this  clause,  and 
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no  pereoa  having  already  taken  up  a  non-residential  eelection, 
may  be  permitted  to  make  any  other  conditional  purchase  what- 
soever under  this  Act. 

Special  areas  may  also  be  reserved  from  the  operatims  o£ 
ordinary  conditional  purchase  clauses  of  the  Act,  and  may 
thrown  open  to  selection  under  different  terms  aa  to  payment,  and 
with  or  without  the  condition  of  residence.  But,  in  such  special 
areas,  the  price  of  the  land  cannot  be  less  than  XI  lOs.  per  acn^ 
and  the  maximum  area  of  one  such  purchase  is  fixed  at  II 
ocree. 


J 


Centkal  Division. 


1 


nto  J 


The  central  division  of  the  Colony  embraces  an  area 
55, '160,000  acres,  extending  from  north  to  south  between 
the  western  limit  of  the  eastern  division  and  a  line  starting 
from  a  point  on  the  Macintyre  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  139°  of  east  longitude,  and  following  this  rivei*  and  the 
Darling  to  the  junction  of  Mora  Creek  ;  thence  along  that  creek 
to  the  Bogan  River,  and  across  to  the  River  Lachlan,  between 
the  townships  of  Euabelong  and  Condobolin,  along  the  LAcUan  to 
Balranald,  and  tlience  to  the  junction  oi'  the  Edword  River 
the  Murmy,  on  the  frontier  o£  Victoria.  The  central  diviMon  Ihm 
embraces  the  upper  basin  of  the  Darling  River  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Colony,  and  portions  of  those  of  the  Lachlan,  the 
Murrumbidgee,  and  the  other  affluents  of  the  Murray.  This 
territory  has,  hitherto,  been  mainly  given  over  to  ]>astoral 
pation,  but  there  is  everj-  warrant  for  supposing  that  agriculti 
and  pastoral  pursuits  could  successfully  be  carried  on  side  by 
over  a  considerable  part  of  it. 

Conditional  purchases  and  leases. — In  this  division  land  may  W^ 
conditionally  purchased  under  the  same  terms  as  to  residenc«i 
fencing  improvements,  price,  and  mode  of  payment  as  required  tu 
the  eastern  division,  but  the  area  of  an  individual  selection  1 
been  fixed  at  2,560  acres,  with  a  corresponding  increase  i 
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area  of  the  conditional  leoae  to  three  times  this  area,  and  with  the 
Mine  preferent  right  of  pui-cliase  at  the  expiration  of  the  Bnit  term 
f  the  lease.  The  area  which  may  be  purchased  without  residence, 
a  well  as  the  conditions  in  regard  thereto,  are  the  same  for  this 
^vision  as  for  the  eastern  division. 

Westehs  Divisios. 
The  western  division  coioprises  the  whole  of  the  land  nituated  ^ 
a  the  weatem  limit  of  the  central  divison  and  the  South 
Australian  border.     It   embraces  an   area  of    79,970,000   acres, 
mtered  entirely  by  the  Darling  River.     Tliis  part  of  New  South 
Vales  ia  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits. 

Water  conservation,  irrigation,  and  occupation,  may  ill  time 
counteract  climatic  conditions  and  irregular  rainfall,  and  make 
agriculture  possible  over  this  largt>  area,  as  its  soil  ia  adapted  to 
e  growth  of  any  kind  of  crop.  But  Icgi.station  in  regard  to 
BCupation  and  settlement  of  the  district  ia  based  upon  the 
BCmptiou  Uiat  for  many  years  there  will  be  little  inducement 
'  agricultural  setllcinent.  Therefore,  conditional  piirehases, 
spt  ill  special  areas,  are  not  allowed  in  this  division. 

Pnttond  leases. — Under  the  Act  of  1884,  the  squatters,  who 
ba<l  hitherto  held  their  runs  under  leases,  which  did  not  exempt 
the  land  from  the  operation  of  the  free  selection  system,  were 
invited  to  surrender  their  leases  to  the  Crown,  and  submit  to 
the  subdivision  of  the  unalienated  portion  of  their  ruus  into  two 
equal  parts.  The  one  part  was  returned  to  the  Crown  lessee, 
under  an  indefeasible  lease,  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  according  to 
the  geographical  division  in  which  the  run  was  situated,  while 
the  reuiaining  portion  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  hereafter  described. 

In  tlie  western  division  the  tenure  is  6sed  at  fifteen  years ;  in  P' 

I  central  division  at  ten  years ;  while  in  the  eafteni  division 

e  yam'  tenure  only  is  gi-anted.     Ia  each  case  the  rent  to  be 

1  BDnually  is  datemiiual  by  the  Minister  for  I^nds,  after 
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on,  or 
!  leMB 


appraiaement  by  the  Local  Land  Eourd,  but  a  miniinuni  rental  ii 
■J.  fixed  by  the  Act.     This  minimum  is  one  i>enny  per  I 
.  western  division,  three-lialfpeuce  per  acre  in  the  central  divi 
and  one  penny  per  acre  in  the  eastern  diviaioD  of  the  Colony. 

Upon  the  e\|jiration  of  a  pastoral  lease,  the  Unds  compriM 
therein  may  be  re-let,  or  may  be  subdivided  and  let  by  a 
tender,  as  a  pastoral  lease,  or  niay  be  resumed  by  the  Groverniuent, 
and  all  iniprovementa  on  the  land  at  the  expiration  of  the 
become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  without  compensation. 

Occupation  liceiua. — Besides  the  leases  for  a  fixed  period  tl 
granted  to  the  run-holders  of  half  the  unalienated  portions  of  theii 
runs,  licenses  may  be  granted  to  occupy  resumed  areas  or  vacant 
lands.  In  this  case  the  application  for  such  occupation  license 
must  be  made  at  the  time  of  applying  for  the  pastoml  lease,  and 
a  deposit  at  the  rate  of  £.i  per  section  of  C40  acres  dejtosited,  part 
of  which  sum  may  be  refunded  when  the  license  fee  is  fixed  by 
the  Minister,  after  appraisement  Tliese  occupation  licenses  ■ 
only  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  do  not  exempt  tlie  land  from  I 
operations  of  other  clauses  of  the  Land  Act. 

Ilomeatead  Lenscg. — In  the  western  division,  homestead  1 
may  l>e  granted  within  the  resumed  areas  or  vacant  1 
The  poHion  wbicli  may  be  taken  up  under  this  clause  i 
be  le*a  than  5,760  acres,  or  more  than  10,240  acres, 
leases  are  granted  upon  application  at  the  Lands  Of&ce  a 
payment  of  a  deposit  equal  to  one  penny  per  acre  of  the  i 
applied  for.  The  applicant  must  enter  into  occupation  within 
ninety  days  after  the  survey  of  the  lease,  and  reside  thereon 
at  least  for  a  i>ei-iod  of  six  montlis  during  each  of  the  iirst  five 
years  of  his  lease.  During  the  first  two  years  of  occupation,  the 
lessee  must  fence  the  whole  of  the  lease,  with  a  fence  according  to 
a  prescribed  design.  On  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  fifteen 
mtioued,  the  homestead  lease  may  be  again  leased 
as  such  by  auction  or  tejider,  but  the  out-going  tenant  i 
entitled  to  compensation  for  improvements.     Applicants  for  hoB 
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■«t«a(l  leftsea  are,  however,  required  to  pay  for  existlug  improve- 
l<menta  on  tlio  laud  applied  for,  at  a  valuation  made  under  the 
|-'directiou  of  the  Lociil  Land  Board. 

Holders  of  pastoral  leasee  are  not  permitted  to  hold  homestead 
pleases,  neither  can  any  persons  hold,  or  cause  to  be  held  on  their 
(behalf,  more  than  one  such  lease. 

Scrub    leases. — Besides  pastoral  and   homestead   leases,    other 
rieaaea  are  granted  under  the  Act  for  special  purposes.      On  the 
mmendation  of  tlio  Local  Land  Boards,  the  Minister  may 
'  declare  any  Crown  lands  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  scrub  or  tn.i 
noxious  undergrowth  to  be  scrub  land,  and  such  may  be  leo-^ed  fur 
a  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  and  in  areas  not  exceeding 
10,240  acres,  and  not  less  than  G40  acres  to  any  person,  subject  to  umiii 
an  annual  rental  of  23.  6d.  per  section  of  040  acrcn  for  the  first  tenure 
five  years  of  the  lease,  5s.  for  the  next  five  years,  and  £1  for  the 
retnmuder  of  the  term.     In  special  cases  the  Minister  may,  on  the 
L  recommendation  of  the  Land  Board,  even  forego  the  rent,  for  any 
I  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  hut  the  lessee  is  under  obligation 
Ifto  clear  and  destroy  the  scruli. 

maid  leasfHBxe  atsogmuted  for  pastoral  purposes  in  areas  not  AnuuL 
^exceeding  1,920  acres  for  any  Crown  lands,  by  auction  or  tenders, 
Ij'Bt  a  minimum  upset  annual  rental  of  X2  for  every  section  of  640 
|<  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  various  furms  of  alienation  and  occupation 
|-  of  the  Crown  Lands  descrilied  above,  land   may  be  sold  in  the 
rhree  divisions  of  the  Colony  under  the  following  provisions  ; — 
Aiietian  sal^ui. — Crown  lands,  not  exceeding  200,000  acres  in  the  Saio 
[  "ggi^g^te  for  the  whole  Colony  in  any  one  year,  may  be  sold  by 
I  auction.    Tlie  upset  price  for  such  land  is  notified  by  the  Ministei', 
[  And  is  fixed  by  law  at  not  less  than  £S  per  acre  for  town  lands, 
[  j£2  lOs.  per  acre  for  suburban  lands,  and   f  I  per  acre  for  other 
I  landn.     A  deposit  equal  to  2f>  per  cent,  of  the  purchaac-uioney  is 
f  rwiuired,  and  the  balance  must  be  paid  withict  three  months  after 
the  date  of  sale. 
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Pitretiiues  on  gold-Jields. — On  gold-fields  any  jierMii  in 
authorized  occuimtion  under  the  Mining  Act  may  purchaa 
portion  ao  occupied,  without  competition,  in  virtue  of  the  improve 
Und  Board  lUoa  ments  made  on  the  land,  and  at  a  prii*  to  be  lixed  by  the  Law 
"*  "'  Boai-d,  lieing  not  !ess  than  at  the  rate  of  ^8  per  acre  for  towi 

lands,  and  £2  10s.  for  auLurban  or  other  lanils,  or  £2  10a.  fl 
any  area  leas  than  one  acre  ;  hut  the  nunimuni  area  which  n 
be  so  purchased  is  fixed  at   one   quarter  of  an 
lattda,  and  one  acre  for  Hutiurlmii  and  other  landa. 

Special  talee,  without  competition,  in  the  case  of  rescission  of 
water  frontages,  reclamation  of  land   by  proprietors  of  adjoining 
lands,  B&d  in  other  special  cases,  may  also  be  made  under  coil-  . 
ditions  which  are  at  tlie  discretion  of  the  Minister  for  Lands  a 
the  metropolitan  district,  and  of  the  Local  Land  Boards  in 
other  districts. 

Special  leaass. — The  Act  contains  altio   additional  olauaes  E 
special  leases,  in  areas  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  gold-fieldtfl 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  lakes,  harbours  or  rivers,  as  well  ^ 
for  cutting  and  removing  tiralier  from  Crown  lands. 

Land  Eevesue. 

A  statement  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  public  estate 
j"'  during  previous  years  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
volume.  During  1886,  the  gross  i-evenue  I'eceived  omouated  to 
.£1,604,235.  Of  this  sum  £515,284  was  derived  from  sales, 
conditionally  and  otherwise,  the  details  under  each  head  being 
No.  90. — Area  and  amount  received  for  landa  sold  during  1886. 

DucHptlQU. 


Sold  »t  auction   

Improx'cd  lota  sold  to  owners  of  improvameut 

JUcUimed  lands  sold  at  appraissd  price   

Proceeils  of  aalca  of  unnecouary  roads 

Special  sales  it-itbout  couipensation   

fiesciMion  of  reson'ation  from  wator  Crontagf 
Sold  oonditioQaily 

Total 

*  Area  appllei]  tor.    Aral  couBrm 


M  to 

186.1 


1 
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In  Kddition  ta  these  sums  there  were  also  received  :                                      ^M 

Balances  on  conditional  pui-cliases  ...         £588,666                               H 

Interest                                               ...            139,978                               H 

which,  -with  the  amount  stated  above,  bring  the  total  receipts,  from                  H 

dl  souroea  for  the  sale  of  land,  to  £1,233,928.                                                     ^ 

The  annual  land  revenue  derived  from  iia-storjil  occupation  was  Annual  ravenuo. 
(6304,34*,  distributed  as  undfir  ;— 

No.  91. — Area  of  land  under  pastoral  occupation,  with  rent  paid,                ^S 
•luring  1886.                                                              ^M 

Vo. 

.-.„„„„. 

a™. 

s     I 

IB 
ttEO 

Putoml  leawe  not  converted  under  Act  1SS4 

Acre-. 
330,400 
64.625,440 

68,023,  <i80 
3,820.800 
2.275.840 
3.065,200 

660                     ^1 
102,140                     ■ 
136,482                     H 
15.933                    H 

34,057                    ^1 

^SSO 

142,927,360 

304,344                    ^m 

-  Iba  unouut  received  from  pastoral  leases  during  1886  in  no  Amoai^n- 
mse  represents  the  annual  value  of  the  public  estate.     So  radical  PuMni  La 
1  change  was  made  by  the  Act  of  1884,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
Ible,  until  the  new  system  had  been  for  neariy  two  years  in 
Bperation,  to  finally  determine  the  rentals  of  the  pastoral  holdings. 
ThuB  rents  were  paid  under  the  old  Male,  and,  at  tlie  dose  of 
1886,  a  sum  of  nearly  X600,000  was  due  to  the  State,  being 
tlie  difierenco  between  the  old  rentals  imd  the  new  ones  for  the 
period  the  Act  hail  been  in  force.    Tlio  sum  of  £304,344,  which  is 
given  in  the  above  table,  represents  only  a  part  of  the  rent  actually 
KjMmed  by  the  teased  lands  of  the  State. 

H     In  Addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from  sales  and  pastoral  J^,"^;^ 
BMODpadon,  a  sum  of  ^32,123  was  received  from  mining  leases, 
^h>i>icrs'  rights,  mineral  leases,  and  escort  fees ;  and,  under  the 
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Lead  of  tniscellaneoua  receipts,  such  as  licenses  to  cut  timber,  f 
on.  deetla,   transfers,  fines,   Ac,  a  further  sum  of   ^33,840  ' 
obtained,  making  the  gross  total  from  all  sources  il,60i,238j 
This  sum  does  not,  however,  represent  tlie  whole  value  of  the  p 
ceeds  from  sales  and  occupation.      On  conditional  purchases  4 
deposit  only  of   10  per  cent  is  rcijuired,  while  on  auction  j 
chases  25  per  cent,  is  paid  immediately.     Tlte  balance  under  thel 
heads  during  the  year  amounted  to  £1,052,962  ;  so  that  the  g 
transactions  of  the  Lands  Department  for  188C    may  be   ths| 
Bummarised  : — 

No.  92. — Transactions  of  Lands  Department  during  1886. 


Revonue  received  under  Acta  of  1861  and  18M , 

,,  Occupation  Act  o(   1661   >nd   Crown 

Londs  Act  of  1884   

„  GoM-liel(ts  Act  

,,  Miicellaneoua 

Total  re  veoaa  received 

BaUuco  due  on  conditional  purchases  made  daring  the  year 
„  nuctioD  Bales  made  during  the  year  

Total  value  of  tmuBacttouB  during  1686.. 


Since  the  year  1862,  when  the  Lands  Alienation  Act  of  11 
came  into  force,  there  has  been  received  into  the  National  Trei 
from  the  proceeds  of  lands  alienated  the  following  si 


Deposits,  interest,  and  balance  of  parchose  money  on  lands 
sold   conditionally  from   lat  January,    1862,   to 
December,  1886    


o  tho  National  Treasury, 


LAND   IN  OCCTTPATIOX. 

At  tho  cIdbo  of  1866,  there  remaiued  due  to  the  State,  on  a^ 
Kount  of  iiti[itiid  boliuici^s  on  land  conditionally  purchased,  a  sum 
E;£12,000,000;  so  that  tho  total  amount  of  sales  from  1862  to  the 
ad  of  1886  was  over  £38,000,000  in  all  During  the  same  period 
le  area  of  land  disposed  of  was  3-1,000,000  acres ;  the  average 
tte  per  acre  for  \asuhi  of  allkinds  )jo!d  was,  therefore,  £1  2a.  6d. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  above  that,  out  of  a  total 
rea  of  land  estimated  at  195,883,150  acres,  184,607,608  oorea  are 
ither  leased  or  alienated,  leaving  a  balance  of  only  1 1,274,642 
Eres,  representing  tho  area  of  country  not  suitable  for  settlement, 
ad  the  land  reserved  alike  from  sale  or  lease,  or  dedicated  for 
)me  public  purpose. 

Holdings  over  one  «cre. ^Excludiiig  land  held  by  the  tenanta 
f  tho  Crown,  there  were  on  the  31st  March  last  44,932  holdinga 
I  more  than  one  acre  in  extent.  Ten  years  previously  these  hold- 
aiga  numbered  39,639.  The  increase  amounted  to  13'5  per  cent, 
irhile  the  ai'ea  comprised  in  the  holdings  advanced  from  18,210,796 
D  36,726,169  acres,  or  101  per  cent. 

There  lias  been  a  very  marked  tendency  to  increase  the  area  of  increueiowi 
mdividual  holdings  during  tho  post  ten  yeara,  and  this  tendency 
■  visible  during  the  whole  period  over  which  tho  records  extend, 
B  may  be  seen  from  tho  accompanying  table. 

No.  93. — Average  area  of  Holdings  :— 


u  eadlag  Slit 


187(1 

1877 
1S78 
1879 
1880 


n-x,:?" 


boldii 


The  increase  shown  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  t 
above  scries  amounted  to  502  acres  in  the  average  extent  of  I 
ingB,  which  are  now  160  per  cent  larger  than  tliey  were  in  1 
This  result  is,  in  a  certainmBasure,dueto the  facilities  afforded  b 
the  improvement  clause  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861,  and  ii 
subsequent  aniendineots,  permitting,  as  they  did,  the  purchase  i 
the  rate  of  £1,  and  subsequently  at  XI  5s.,  [wr  acre, 
from  40  acres  to  640  acres,  of  areas  which  pastoral  occupiers  I 
improved  to  the  extent  of  £1  per  acre.  But  the  result  is  attribn- 
tablo  also,  and  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  vast  areas  of  Crown  lands 
offered  for  sale  at  public  auction,  which  almost  invariably  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  tenants  on  whose  runs  they  wore  situated 
Up  to  the  close  of  1882,  when  a  check  was  first  given  to  this  fomi 
of  alienation,  there  had  been  disposed  of  by  public  auction 
10,995,120  acres,  whilst  the  area  acquired  under  the  improvement 
clauso  amounted  to  2,305,938  acres.  At  the  date  above-mentioned, 
a  total  area  of  35,478,346  acres  had  been  alienated  throughout 
New  South  Wales,  of  which  29,113,246  acres  were 
quently  to  the  Act  of  1861,  and  of  this  area  13,301,058  acres, or  |j 
little  more  than  45  per  cent.,  were  parted  with  under  the  auctto^ 
sales  and  improvements  clauses,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  fivjl 
acres  sold  at  auction  to  one  brought  under  the  improved  purcfau 
clause. 

CoDiisnUvodu      The  next  table  shows  the  average  area  of  holdings  In  < 
the  vttriom  cico-  electorates,  and  it  will  be  aeon  that  in  the  Riverina  district  t 
average  sizes  of  holdings  reach  the  largest  figures,  being  7,& 
acres  in  the  electorate  of  Balranald,  6,545  acres  in  that  of  t 
Murray,  3,030  acres  in  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  2,058  acres  in 
Hume  electorate,  or  a  mean  of  4,659  acres  in  the  whole  distri 
The  clectonites  of  Uunnedah  and  Bourke  closely  follow,  ■ 
respective  average  of  3,397  acres  and  3,252  acres. 

In  the  semi-pastoral  and  semi-agricultura!  districts  of  tie  oentn 
division  of  the  Colony,  tlie  average  size  of  the  holdings  h 
smaller,  Grenfell,  Mouaro,  and  Queanbeyau  averaging  1,520  acre^  a 
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^■1,057  acres,  and  1,06S  acres  respectively.     In  the  eastern  division, 

HWw  valleys  o£  the  Hawkcsbury,  Nepean,  Hunter,  and  Shoalhaven 

Biveni,  aud  the  country  aroumi  tJoulbnm  and  Bathuret,  the  area 

of  holdings  becomes  further  reilueed,  ami,  immediately  around  the 

oentreti  of  population,  the  average  becomes  still  smaller.     Thus  in 

■  -Uie  electorates  of    Argyle  East  and   West  Macquarie,  Orange, 

HPfttrick's  Plains,  and  the  Richmond  and  Eden,  the  averages  lie 

^between  735  acres  and  293   Hores,   while,  in   those   of   Kiama, 

^Hlftwkesbury,  Central  Cumberland,  and   Goulbum,  they  fall   to 

^KjiTo.  91.— Average  Area  of  Holdings  in  the  various  Electoral 
^1              Districts  of  the  Colony,  in  the  years  1886-87  ;— 

W        Ei«.o«,r.i«Hot. 

A.^ 

EI«W(sl  DlrtricFtj. 

Acres. 

554 

675 

7,8W 

1,427 

S24 

3,252 

443 

245 

621 

115 

(ifl 

3S4 

423 

967 

613 

1,022 

Ml 

175 

1,620 

1,161 

3,387 

514 
104 

Z,OSS 
202 

1,S3B 
129 
S3G 

KUma 

112 
139 
354 
42ft 
14S 

ao2 

1,067 
115 
344 

0,545 

1,761 
164 
131 
835 
194 
322 
730 

'■SS 

IH 
088 
2S6 
430 
617 

'« 

786 
910 

B^i^Bid  ■;:::::.::':::: "::::' 

MnitlandEaflt  

Boorlio    

Mutfeee  

Tlie  Murray  

TheN.mo!  .."f!^.:::::':: 

TbeNepean 

P«trilk'.PUin. 

GronfeU  

Gundagai   

Haitingi  u>d  M^ii^   ... 

IllAwaTra   ^. 
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Comparing  the  number  of  existing  holdings  of  various  sizes  witbl 
those  of  t!ie  year  1878,  when  tlie  particulfirs  were  first  recorded,  ifefl 
will  be  found  that  those  under  15  acres  have  increased  39  p4r4 
cent.  ;  those  from  1 5  to  200  acres  have  advanced  very  slightly,  tbs.1 
increase  being  only  4  per  cent.  Between  200  and  400  acres,  the  j 
number  of  holdings  also  shows  a  very  small  iucrease;  those  frosi 
400  to  1,000  acres  increased  48  per  cent  ;  from  1,000  to  2,00()| 
acres,  the  increase  was  G8  per  cent.  ;  from  2,000  to  10,000  a< 
was  64  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  largest  classof  holdings,  from  10,0 
acres  upwards,  tlie  increase  in  number  has  been  nearly  ( 
cent,  during  that  period  of  eight  years. 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  numbe 
dosses  in  each  year  of  the  pcnod  named  :- 


of  holdings  i 


No. 

95.— 

Holdings  of  Vario 

[IB  Sizes. 

Aemgo. 

1S7.. 

ISTi.. 

..so. 

1861.  1  less. 

1S83. 

im. 

188S. 

.- 

aOOtolOO 

HOtDl.COO  .... 

1,00010  2,000   . 
2,00010  10,000, 

10.000  ««l  up 

wardi....... 

4.67fl 

M.seo 

6,01» 
(.BBS 
l,ll« 

297 

4,974 

S1.W2 

e.iw 

1.S1E 
M7 

fi.MO 
20,(U6 

*,7!I3 

1.339 

lit 

8,185 
St.SSl 
I.,TM 

t,»ai 

t.tTO 
1,170 

fi,iat 

J0.007 
B,5S0 
1,207 

MM 
20,101 
fi.W8 

a.031 

I.S50 

B.tOB 

a).i»s 

R.»03 
0.JH7 

M8 

fi,S7I 

2i.i:4 
o.m7 

1,811 
I.IM 

It 

The  holdings  under  1 5  acres  in  extent  are,  generally  speaking  % 
"""  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orchard 
and    the   increase    of    28  per  cent,  is  what  would  naturally  I 
expected  from  the  increased  demand  for  their  produce  by  i 
population.     The  least  satisfactory   feature  in  the   table  is   I 
Btationariness  of  the  number  of  holdings  of  moderate  size. 
1878,  the  total  holdings  having  an  area  from  15  to  400  aci 
amounted  to  20,273 ;  in  the  following  year,  they  were  27,301  ;  and 
in  188C-7,  only  27,670.     On  the  other  band,  the  larger  holdings 
have  increased  to  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that,  at  the  clos 
year  1886,  there  were  10,750  holdings  of  more  than  400  ocrea  r 


CULTIVATION. 


iparedwith6,D38  tn  187S,  or  an  increase  of  55  percent 

in  that  sliort  period.     Tlie  figures  relative  to  the  number 

and  extent  of  lioUinga  over  10,000  acres  in  area  are  still  more 

remarkable,  ivs  they  show  that  at  the  end  of  1886  there  were  552 

holdinga   of  more  than   10,000  acres  each,  comprising  together 

91,104,498  acres,   18,307,035  acres  of  which  were  freehold,  and 

3,796,863    acres  held   under   lease   froni  private  pei-sons.     This 

irge  extent  of  territory  forma  about  sis-tentlis  of  the  occupied 

inda,  exclusive  of  what  is  held  under  lease  by  the  tenants  of  the 

itrn,  and  represents  more  than  half  the  entire  alienated  lands 

pi  tlie  Colony      Tint  enormous  area  is  in  the  bands  of  only  552 

irsona.     It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  determine  the  number 

holdings  e\.clusiielj  upon  lease  for  the  present  year,  nor  their 

»Terage  extent     but  an  inspection  of  the  returns  la  sufficient  to 

how  that  the  bulk  of  the  leaseholders  occupy  farms  of  leas  than 

100  acres. 

In  the  year  1876,  the  total  area  of  land  under  cultivation  Total  m 
itnounted  to  451,138  acres,  or  less  than  thi'ee  quarters  of  an  acre 
r  head.  On  the  31st  March,  1887,  that  is  in  eleven  years,  the 
t  under  cultivation  had  risen  to  977, 6G4  acres,  equivalent  to 
learly  one  acre  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  year.  This  is 
lot  a  large  increase  certainly,  considering  the  enormous  alienation 
H  land  which  has  occurred  in  tlie  interval  and  the  progress  mado 
ly  some  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  still  it  amounts  to  33  per 
ent,  and  takon  in  conjunction  with  the  increase  in  production 
irhich  will  hereafter  be  indicated,  it  seems  to  show  that  the 
Colony  is  advancing  towards  independence  in  the  matter  of  food 
production. 

The  area  of  unenclosed  land  in  1676  amounted  to  nearly  two- Enoiwcd  i« 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  holdings  ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of 
1887,  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  considerably  less  than  one-tenth, 
tLe  area  unenclosed  at  that  period  being  only  3,397,286  acres  out 
of  a  total  of  36,720,169  acres  occupied.  Tliis  result  is  due  partly 
^■to  the  operation  of  legislation,  and  partly  to  the  saving  of  labour 
^Krhich  fencing  enables  occupiers  to  effect 
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SOIL  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

^pjSSSlI"  '^"^  ^  '"""^  '"  ^^^  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  so  f 
m»ot  ciimM.  varietj  ot  soils  and  climate  that  almost  any  kind  of  crops,  whcth 
specially  the  produce  of  temperate,  and  even  cold  climates,  c 
of  Bub-tropi::al  regions,  may  be  grown.  The  nature  of  the  8 
varies  greatly,  according  to  the  geological  fommtion  in  diflV-rBot 
pArtB  of  the  Colony ;  bat,  except  in  the  inaccessible  or  rugged 
portions  of  the  mountain  chains,  and  in  the  more  arid  portion  of 
the  north-weatem  districts,  the  soil  is  almost  everywhere  soacep- 
tible  of  cultivation.  The  area  absolutely  unjit  for  occupation  of 
any  sort  has  l>een  roughly  estimated  at  less  than  5,000,000  acres, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  area  adapted  tor 
settlement  is  iilso  in  some  form  or  another  capable  of  being 
ctjltivated.  The  question,  however,  of  the  success  of  agricultnra] 
opemtioiis  in  New  South  Wales  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
mere  fitness  of  the  soil  for  cultivation.  So  far  experience  has 
shown  that  the  circumstances  of  au  irregular  rainfall  and  a  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  seasons,  wliich  are  the  cliief  characteristics  ot 
the  climat«  of  a  large  part  of  the  interior  district,  form  a  great 
drawback  to  the  success  of  a^icultural  settlements.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  principal  industry  of  the  Colony  connected  with  its 
soil  has  been  its  occupation  for  grazing,  ainl  the  pastoral  interest 
has  ab6or1>ed  the  energy  of  the  colonists  to  so  great  an  extent  Hat 
agricultural  pursuits  have  been  to  no  slight  degree  neglected. 
Such  neglect  must  necessarily  be  corrected  in  time,  and  there  i 
eveiy  indication  that  the  question  will  soon  receive  wupl 
attention. 


The  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  adapted  for  a 
culture,  owing  to  the  confined  nature  of  their  baiuns,  is  Uuuta 
but  nowhere  could  there  be  found  richer  soil  thiui  along  the  lowM 
reaches  of  these  rivers.     The  brusli  lands  of  the  Tweed,  Richmoi 
Clarence,  Macleay,  and  Manning  are  proverbial  for  tiie  richnt 
of  their  soil,  and  the  sandy  alluvial  formations  of  the  HonM 
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SOIL  AND    CLIMATE. 

and  the  Ilawkesbury  valleys  have  been  cultivated  for  nearly  a 
hundred  yeara  without  rest,  being  enriched  periodically  by  fluvial 
inuudatioDB. 

Tlie  valleys  of  the  southern  rivers  of  the  coast  district  are  not 
less  rich,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Shoalhaven,  Clyde,  Tuross, 
and  other  streams  are  found  unmistakable  evidence  of  thriving 
industry. 

The  variety  of  climate  esperienced  in  a  region  extending  through 
eight  degrees  of  latittide,  from  29  degrees  to  37  degrees  south,  of 
Xtecessity  causes  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  kicda  of  produce 
~^Aich  may  be  successfully  grown. 

Maize  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coast  region,  along  u 
the  river  valleys,  enpecially  north  of  Sydney,  and  yields  an  abun-  »r 
dant  return,  Sugar-cane  is  cultivated  only  on  the  northern  rivers, 
very  little  being  raised  southward  of  the  Mocleiiy.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  tbe  Hunter  valley  to  sorao  extent,  but  not  in  the  country 
larther  north.  In  the  southern  district,  although  the  little  wheat 
raised  shows  n  comparatively  high  return,  the  extent  of  land 
cropped  is  too  small  to  enable  a  reliable  inference  to  be  drawn  aa 
to  the  true  capabilities  of  this  rich  district. 

f_The  son  and  climate  of  the  northern  coast  are  particularly 
iTOurable  to  the  growth  of  semi-tropical  products,  especially  coffee 
d  tobacco,  and  in  the  Hunter  valley  the  vino  finds  a  natural 


L  The  soil  of  the  coastal  region  is  almost  everywhere  suitable  to  Sniini 

I  growth     of    fruit-trecfi,    both    semi-tropical    and   European. 

Ringe^  lemonx,  shaddocks,  and  other  varieties  of   this  class, 

B  well  on  all  parts  of  the  nortli  coast,  and  nowhere  better 

I  (ban  in  the  Wianamatta  formntious  about  Parramatta,  and  in  the 

R  Tklleys  of  the  Hawkesbury,  Nepean,  and  Parramatta  Rivera    The 

BltiTation  of  these  fruits,  as  well  as  tJi&t  of  grapes  for  the  table, 

ftpeacbes,  apricota,  and  other  varieties  of  Earopean  fruit,  is  indeed 
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the  principal  industry  of  the  agriculturista  in  the  vicinity  of  tlisV 
metropolis,  and  in  many  places  where  the  Hoil  is  not  aJapted  to  I 
the  growth  of  cereals,  fruit-trees  succeoJ  well,  and  handsomely  I 
Te\iB,y  the  cost  of  cultivotion. 


I 


On  the  high  plateau  of  the  Great  Dividing  Kange,  a  variety  a 
soil  is  also  met  with,  and  there  is  much  rich  agricultural  o 
especially  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  oata,  a 
other  agricultural  products  of  cold  and  temperate  regions,  i 
notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  in  the  shnpe  of  uncertiun  a 
and  variable  rainfall,  the  results  obtaineil  liy  the  cultivation  of^ 
cereal  crops  in  the  rick  soils  of  the  Mouaro,  Tumut,  Bathurst, 
Wellington,  Mudgee,  and  Ifew  England  districts,  on  the  mountun 
plateaux,  are  certainly  encouraging. 


lepout^^^l 
nytlitf^l 


In  the  western  division  of  the  Colony  the  alluvial  di 
extending  along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers  which  carry 
drainage  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales 
to  the  waters  of  the  Murray,  have  formed  a  soil  the  quality  of 
which  is  excellent,  and  the  cereals  which  form  the  more  coouder- 
ablo   items  in  the  alimentation   of  majikind  might   be   grown 
immense  quantities  were  the  rainfall  more  abundant  and  regulaai 
Attempts  have  been  made  on  small  {latchcs  of  country  here 
there  to  test  the  agricultural  qualities  of  the  soil,  with  the  result 
that  in  years  of  abundant  luid  regular  rains  the  crops  have 
magnificent,  but  in  time  of  drought  the  returns  have  been  equall] 
unfavourable.     It  may  be  coniidently  asserted  with  regard  to  thi 
part  of  the  Colony,  that  wherever  it  may  become  practicable 
conserve  water,  or  to  establish  an  intelligent  system  of  irrigatit 
the  soil  will  repay  w-ith  a  bountiful  harvest  the  labours  of 
agriculturist.     Over  wjiat  area  systematic  irrigation  may  be  carrii 
on  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,   though  ]»ssibly  this  may 
prove  to  be  very  considerable,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
volume  of  the  rivers  whence  the  water  must  be  obtained,  and 
irregularity  of  their  flow, 
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CULTIVATION. ^PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

The  principal  crops  grown  in  the  Colony  are  wheat,  maize,  oats, 
iMurley,  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  grapes,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits. 

The  quantities  produced  in  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1887,  ^J^oJ^^uce. 
and  the  value  of  each  crop  respectively  are  as  follows  : — 


Cereal  crops :— " 

Wheat  

Maize    

Barley  

Oata  

Other  grain 

Hay:— 

Wheat  

OaU  

Barley  

Lucerne  and  grass  ... 

Green  food  for  cattle 

Potatoes    

Sogar-caoe    


Tobacco. 


Grapes  for  wine  and  brandy 


n 


table  use 


Oranges 

Other  fmit  and  garden  produce. 
Minor  crops 


Total  Taloe  of  produce 


Produce. 


Bushels. 

5,868,844 

3,825,146 

132,949 

600,892 

22,907 

Tons. 

109,851 

182.921 

4,388 

62,738 

45,803 
167,959 
Cwt. 

13,642 
Gals. 
602,660 
Tons. 

1,945 
Doz. 
6,370,868 


Value. 


£ 

953.688 

525,958 

18,836 

52,578 

17,151 

357,016 
777,414 

14,261 
131,845 

84,200 
103,057 

98,676 

61,157 

120,761 

45,221 

66,426 
872,100 
153,300 


8,943,645 


Nora :  Ths  vsluss  gireo  are  thoee  at  the  places  when  the  produce  was  grown. 
O 
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WHEAT. 

M      Tn  the  early  days  of  settlement,  the  Hawkeahury  River  '^ 
and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Parrainattu,  Liverp 
Penrith,  Camden,  and  Maitlimd  were  tJie  ceutres  of  conaidei 
wheat  growing.     Unskilful  farming,  and  the  conaequent  e 
tion  of  the  soil,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  mat,  smut,  and  o 
diseases,  however,  caused  these  districts  to  he  abandoned  li 
little  as  wheat  country,  and  on  the  discovery  of  tlie  BatLui 
Plains,  their  importance  at  once  ceased. 

The  districts  of  Bathurst,  Goulbum,  Gundagai,  Tuniut,  Toui 
Monaro,  and  Now  England  were  each  in  turn  occupied  by  a 
turiats,  and  the  suitability  of  their  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  whole  of  the  mountain  plateau,  for  tlie  growth  of  tluB 
cereal  became  definitely  established. 


r>      The  cultivation  of  this  grain  during  the  past  thirty  years  h8%l 
however,  been  very  irregular.     For  some  years  prior  to  1867,  the" 
area,  of  land  under  crop  remained  almost  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  being  little  more  than  125,000  acres.     In  1867,  however, 
the  wheat  area  had  increased  to  1 75,000  acres,  and  at  that  acre^^ 
it  remained  practically  unaltei-ed  for  twelve  years.     Then,  again, 
more  land  was  laid  under  wheat,  and  in  1878-9  the  area  had 
increased  to  '233,252  acres.     Since  then  the  area  of  land  underfl 
this  cereal  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  during  the  year  1886- 
there  were  reaped   337,730   acres,  on  area  larger  than  in  e 
previous  years.     Moreover,  under  the  favourable  circ 
of  temperature  and  rainfall,  the  highest  average  return  obta 
in   the   Colony   during  the    last    twenty-six   years,    viz., 
bushels  per  acre,  was  during  1886-7.     The  avei'age  yield  durn 
the  whole  of  the  period,  which  extends  fnDm  the  date  of  i 
passing  of  the   first  Crown    Lands   Act    to    the   soaaon   whid 
ended   on    31st   March,    1887,    was    13-23    bushels,    the   lowea 


'  ISFLTJESCE  OF   UAINPAiL. 

jrield  being  6'75  bugheln,  obtained  in  the  season  1870-71,  and 
tbe  most  bountiful,  17 '37  bushels  per  acre,  gathered  during 
the  last  BeaBon.  Duriug  the  first  ten  years  of  the  period 
named,  from  ISGl  to  1670,  the  yield  ju^r  acre  appears  to  have 
been  comparatively  a  aiiiail  cue,  having  averaged  only  10-70 
bushels.  Thence  followed  a  period  of  fair  seasons,  extending  over 
tonrtaea  years,  when  the  average  tiuctuate<t  between  a 
12-87  bushels  obtained  in  the  season  of  1874-5,  and  a 
16'43  in  the  season  1S7C-77,  averaging  1494  bushels  per  i 
the  whole  period. 


The  season  of  18S5-6  was  a  bad  one  for  wheat  cultivation,  the  StuontviniA-* 

mi  UM-T. 

average  produce  only  reaching  10-43  bushels  per  acre  ;  but  that  of 
'188&-7  was  in  all  respects  exceptionally  good,  and  the  prospects 
the  coming  year  are  also  of  a  very  encouraging  nature. 


^' 


The  considerable  volume  of  rain  which  fell  thi-ouglioiit  tho 
Colony  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1886  and  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  boa  had  the  elfect  of  completely  soaking  the  boil, 
and  of  permitting  agricultural  operations  to  be  carried  on  over 
large  areas,  which  the  dry  state  of  the  ground  in  fonaer  years 
rendered  unfit  for  the  plough.  It  may  therefore  be  anticipated 
that  the  coming  season  will  eichibit  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  produce  throughout  the  Colony. 

Tbe  influence  of  the  rainfall,  however,  con  hardly  be  shown  by  ir 
means  of  figures.  There  are  too  niany  considerations  affecting  the 
value  of  rsin  to  admit  of  this  being  done.  The  period  of  the  year 
at  which  rain  falls,  the  quantity  falling  at  any  one  time,  and  the 
eva|)oration,  are  all  elements  of  importance,  ns  woll  as  the  total 
rainfall. 

The  following  stuteuHiHt  shows  the  state  rf  wheat  cultivation 
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No.  96. — Area  of  Land  under  Wheat — total  Yield  per  Acre  for 

1862-87 :— 


Year 
ended  Slst  March. 

Area  of  crop. 

Bushels. 

Yield  per  acre. 

1862 

123,468 

1,606,034 

18-01 

1863 

108,186 

1,054,954 

976 

1864 

103,942 

808,919 

7-78 

1865 

104,568 

1,246,458 

11-98 

1866 

131,658 

1.018,863 

7-69 

1887 

175,033 

2.226.027 

1272 

1868 

149.142 

1,433,807 

9-61 

1869 

164,206 

1,787,085 

10-88 

1870 

189,452 

3,200,959 

16-89 

1871 

147,997 

999.595 

675 

1872 

154,030 

2,229,642 

14-48 

1873 

177,551 

2,898,463 

16-32 

1874 

169,330 

2.273,620 

13-43 

1875 

166,911 

2,148,394 

12-87 

1876 

183,609 

1,958,640 

1466 

1877 

145,608 

2,891,979 

16-43 

1878 

176,686 

2,455,607 

1384 

1879 

233,252 

3.439,326 

1474 

1880 

283,368 

3,613,266 

15-48 

1881 

253,137 

3,717,356 

14-69 

1882 

221,887 

3,405,966 

15-85 

1883 

247,361 

4.042,395 

16-35 

1884 

289.757 

4,345,437 

1500 

1885 

275.225 

4,271,804 

15-52 

1886 

204,867 

2,733,133 

10*46 

1887 

337,730 
rield  for  twenty-six  yc 

5,8(38,844 
•ars    

17-37 

Average  j 

13-28 

Avcrajrc  yield 
for  twcnty-flve 
yeare. 


Dividing  the  quarter  century  ending  witli  Marcli,  1887  into 
quinquennial  periods,  the  yearly  averages  were  : — 


Period. 


Average  yield  per  acre. 


1863-1867 
1868-1872 
1873-1877 
1878-1882 
1883-1887 


10- 19  bushels. 
11-19        H 
14-72 
14-87 
15  03 


M 


» 
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The  better  yield  of  the  latter  period  is  partly  due  to  improved 
fanning ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  occurrence  of  rust,  smut,  and  other  forms  of  disease  in  wheat 
has  been  less  frequent  and  less  general  of  recent  years  than 
formerly. 

Grouped  according  to  the  proportion  of  land  under  wheat  during  Various  districts 

compared. 

1886-7  to  the  total  area,  the  districts  stand  as  follows : — 

No.  97. — Proportion  of  Land  under  Wheat  in  chief  Districts  com- 
pared with  total  Area. 


District 


Proportion  of  land 

under  wheat  to  whole 

area  of  district. 


Young 

Oundagai    

Onnge,  Molong,  and  Carcoar 

Bathant 

Yass  and  Burrowa , 

Hurraj  Valley  

Tamworth  

Hudgee  

GDolbum 

Morrumbidgee    

Wellington  and  Bogan , 

Tumafc 

Monaro    

Hunter  Valley    , 

New  England 

Glen  Innefl,  InTerell,  and  Tenterfield 

Forbes  and  Grenfell 

Gunnedah  


Acres. 
Im45 

50 

65 

57 

143 

14S 

148 

178 

212 

411 

520 

533 

571 

593 

643 

718 

873 

3,131 
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Yield  of  wheat       The  quantity  of  land  under  wheat  in  the  remaining  districts  of 

per  acre  in  dif-  x  f  o 

ferent  districts,  the  Colony  is  SO  small  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  consideratioiiy 
and  is  therefore  neglected  in  the  ensuing  comparisons.  Owing 
to  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral  districts  in 
1881,  comparison  by  electorates  is  not  possible  beyond  that  year. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  six  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  in  each  district  was : — 

No.  98. — Wlieat. — Average  Yield  per  Acre  in  principal  Districts 

since  1881. 


Averagfc  yield 
of  districts 
compared. 


Districts. 


1S81-2. 


1882-3. 


1883^. 


1884-5. 


1885^ 


1886-7. 


AYcmg* 


Goulbum    

Yass    

"Wellington      and      The 

Bogan 

MoDBro   

Murray  Valley   

Orange    

Gundagai    

Forbes     

Murrumbidgee  

Tamworth  

Ne^r  England 

^amoi       and       Gwydir 

Valleys    

Korth  Coast    

Glen  Innes 

Young I 

Hunter  River  Valley 

Bathurst ! 

Mudgco  

Tumut 

Sou  til  Coast    

Ilawkesbury  and  Nepean 

Valleys    

Western  District    


Average  for  whole  Colony 


15-6 
15  2 

13-5 
16-4 
10-8 
173 
18  2 
IGo 
141 
17-3 
192 

18-4 
16-3 
10-5 
17-1 
14-8 
14-5 
14-2 
20-5 
20-7 

13-6 
10(5 


m  I 


17-3 
17-5 

16-2 
16-6 
123 
17-9 
18-2 
11-3 
14-5 
166 
211 

22-7 
210 
20-8 
1G7 
80 
15*3 
21-9 
20-5 
205 

13-3 
7-4 


13-8 
14*2 

14-1 
14-9 
13G 
16-7 
15-8 
151 
14-4 
160 
19-3 

15-7 
222 
196 
13-4 
15-4 
11-9 
141 
190 
22-6 

139 
10-8 


17-1 
17-0 

17-2 
16-6 
9*6 
15-7 
18-4 
13-4 
14-4 
16-3 
201 

159 
18-2 
20-5 
17-5 
15-6 
14-8 
18-1 
23-6 
23-0 

13-2 
9-4 


15-5 


9-5 

18-9 

15-3 

111 

17-7 

15*4 

6-4 

16-2 

13-9 

11-4 

170 

153 

12-1 

14-4 

12^ 

9-9 

183 

16-9 

11-4 

20-2 

17-0 

7-9 

20-5 

141 

8-0 

199 

14-2 

101 

147 

15-2 

15-4 

171 

187 

8-7 

13-9 

16-9 

166 

13-9 

18-0 

19-2 

138 

18-9 

9*9 

19-2 

15-6 

8-4 

16-8 

13-2 

8-2 

16-4 

18-5 

6-3 

190 

16-6 

14  2 

200 

19-6 

171 

14-6 

19-7 

12-8 

16-3 

13-9 

6-5 

126 

9-4 

10-4 

17-3 

15-3 

Tumut,  Glen  Innes,  and  New  England  have  given  the  largest, 
as  well  as  the  most  consistent  yield  during  the  whole  period.  This 
is  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  situation  of  these 
districts  on  the  high  plat(\au  of  the  main  range  div-iding  the  coastal 
region  of  the  Colony  from  the  Great  Western  Plains,  places  them 
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tder  oonditions  ae  to  soil,  climnte,  and  rainfall  similar  to  thoae 
I  which  obtain  in  the  Hohost  w  Kent-growing  couati-ies  of  Europe 
I  and  America. 

Gundagai,  Orange,  Guiinednh,   Mudgee,  Monaro,  and  Young 
I  follow  next,  in  tlic  order  named,  as  regards  yield  per  acre,  whicli  in 
Oftch  case  may  be  eonaidered  as  fairly  good.     Yaaa,  Goulbuni,  and 
Tftmworth  also  yield  a  fair  average  crop. 

TliB  scale  sensibly  ducrcases  in  the  other  distriats  of  the  Colony 

t which,  with  the  exi«ption  of  Bathurat  and  the  Hunter  valley,  are 
ntuated  on  the  con&nes  of  the  lower  slope  of  the  main  range,  and 
die  great  plains  of  the  interior. 
It  may  be  stated  an  a  general  law  that  those  districts  situated  D< 
on  the  higher  table-landa  of  the  main  Dividing  Range  are  the  beat  !• 
■dapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  that  the  average  yield 
decreases  in  an  almost  constant  i-atio  as  a  descent  is  made  towards 
the  plains,  where  the  average  falls  as  low  as  it  docs  in  similar 
formations  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria.    The  Uatburst  district 
is  the  only  exception  to  this  general  rule,  but  as  it  is  the  place 
where  the  greater  quantity  of  wheat  is  grown  as  compared  with  the 

•  total  area,  tho  reason  of  its  small  average  annual  yield  must  be 
iSOUght  apart  from  the  circumstances  of  its  geographical  situation. 
It  may  be  that  tho  constant  succession  of  crops  has  injured  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  brought  about  a  decreoaed  yield  in 
the  district  where  the  practice  baa  been  moat  general.  It  will  bo 
observed  that  the  yield  for  tho  season  1885-6  was  less  per  acre 
than  that  of  any  otlier  year  since  1871.  The  reason  of  Kuch 
falling  off  cannot  be  i-eadily  discovered  from  the  records  of  rain- 
&]],  but  that  season  was  the  close  of  a  series  wherein  the  rainfall 
was  restricted,  and  its  failure  may  bo  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
de&cienoy  of  the  rain  of  previous  yeara 

tThe  lost  season,  1886-7,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  throughout 
tnoet  of  the  districts  a  considerable  improvement,  both  in  acreage 
under  wheat    and    the    average    per  acre,      Two   causes   have 


C'vloiunaiCC 
but  crop. 
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combined  to  make  the  production  of  this  season  larger  than  the 
average  of  previous  years,  the  bad  prospects  of  stock  and  station 
produce  during  the  winter  of  the  previous  year,  in  some  districts 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain,  and  the  occurrence  of  seasonable 
rains  in  most  parts  of  the  Colony.  Owing  to  the  former  cause, 
much  additional  land  was  placed  under  crop  in  certain  districts 
hitherto  given  to  grazing,  as  the  prospects  of  farming  seemed 
brighter  than  those  of  stock  raising,  and  through  the  latter  cause 
the  average  sensibly  increased. 

RainfaDin  The  average  rainfall  on  some  of  the  most  important  wheat- 

wheat  ceotrcL  .  I     .       1 

growing  centres  durmg  the  year  1886,  was — 

District  RainftOl  in  1888. 

Goulbum    26*9  inches. 

Yass 27-6  „ 

Wellington     30^  „ 

Monaro  27*7  „ 

Murray  19-3  „ 

Orange  and  Carcoor 83*3  „ 

Gundagai    „  26*3  „ 

Forbes     237  „ 

Murrumbidgee  16*3  „ 

Tamworth  29*8  „ 

New  England 33'1  „ 

Batburst     80-7  „ 

Mudgee  311  „ 

Glenlnnes 89-9  „ 

Young 29-9  „ 

Hunter  Valley    254  „ 

Average  yield         If  the  averago  production  of  wheat  per  acre  in  New  South 

of  New  South  ^      ^  ^  , 

waJcs  compared  Walcs  be  compared  with  that  of  the  other  colonies  of  the  Austra- 

wlth  that  of  ^ 

other  Australian  lasian  group,  it  will  be  found  that  this  Colony  occupies  a  very 
good  place.  Our  average  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  continental  Australia,  although  somewhat  less  than  the  Tas- 
manian  yield,  and  considerably  below  that  of  New  Zealand.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  produce  of  each  Australasian 
Colony  since  1873. 


YIELD  OP  WHEAT  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 
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LAND  AND  AGBICUJiTUKE. 


Ck>mpariBon 
with  other 
oountrioB. 


Compared  with  the  majority  of  European  countries,  the  yield  of 
wheat  must  appear  inconsiderable,  both  in  regard  to  the  total 
quantity  obtained  and  the  produce  per  acre.  The  return  from 
some  of  the  chief  wheat-growing  countries  is  given  below. 


No.  100. — Produce  of  Wheat  per  Acre  in  Wheat-growing  Oountriea 

of  Europe  and  America : — 


Countries. 


Avenge  produce  of 
whefttper  acre. 


Denmark 

United  Kingdom    

Norway    

Belgium  

Holland   

Manitoba     

Germany 

France 

Austria    

Sritish  Colmnbia   

Ontario    

Hungary 

Italy 

United  States 

Quebec,  Nora  Scotia,  and  New  firuuswick 

Russia  in  Europe   

New  South  Wales  (since  1873)    


Bushels. 
311 
26-9 
25-1 
22-8 
21-5 
20-3 
18-8 
16-9 
16-4 
15-0 
141 
18-6 
121 
11-7 
9-9 
4-6 
14-8 


CONSUMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  BliEAD STUFFS.- 

Production  of         The  production  of  wheat  still  remains  considerably  below  the 

to  demand.        consumption  of  the  Colony.     The  accompanying  table  has  been 

prepared  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  Colony  in  this 

respect,  and   shows  the  total  consumption  of  wheat,  the  home 

production,  and  the  net  deficiency  for  twenty-five  years. 


^B                 coNsraiPTiON  of  breadstoffs. 

■ 

a9 

^B^                                       Wales,  18«2-SGl~ 

^H 

T.^ 

AvRltablo 

Net 

•lit 

1 

■ 

il  ,1' 

1 

1 

Bu^cls. 

BushDbu 

B-,. 

..... 

BiuhelL 

BuihdjL 

^m       1862 

8.3^6,648 

1,451,7-19 

871.899    .     6-5 

40 

2-5 

^H       1863 

l,S75,lHa 

919.783 

055,405     1     50 

24 

a-tf 

^H       18S4 

2,601,886 

678.893 

1,923,894 

07 

1-7 

6'0 

^H       ISBG 

2,630.160 

1,115,741 

1,414,419 

6-3 

2-8 

35 

^H       1866 

2.780,766 

849,297 

1,931,459 

6'6 

80 

4-6 

^1       1S67 

3,172.134 

2,007.23(; 

1,164,898 

72 

4-6 

2-6 

^B      1868 

2,482,547 

1,247.380 

1,233,167 

54 

8-7 

27 

^H       IS69 

2.S40,010 

l,681.Ul!8 

1.868,182 

9-2 

3-5 

2-7 

^H        1B70 

4,229,681 

2,961.141 

1,263.687 

8'6 

6-0 

2-6 

^1     isri 

2,522.05R 

614,<124 

1.707,432 

4'9 

1-6 

33 

^B       1878 

3,886.524 

3.037,106 

1,199,419 

6-1 

a-8 

8-8 

^H       1873 

4,061,064 

2.C70,625 

1,384,529 

7'4 

4-9 

25 

^H       1874 

8,429,879 

S.0ltl,598 

1,368,281 

60 

3-6 

8-4 

^m      1B7G 

3.831,320 

1,039,766 

1.891,4&1 

6-5 

3-8 

SB 

^H      1678 

3,684,332 

1.791.629 

1,892,703 

60 

2-9 

31 

^H      1877 

3.699.965 

2.209,969 

1.480,996 

5-8 

3'S    1    2-3 

^H      1878 

4,370,638 

2^84,6.10 

2,145,888 

6-6 

8-S 

88 

^H      1879 

4,735,087 

3,147,761 

1,047,326 

C-B 

4-5 

2-4 

^M       1880 

5.826,000 

3,321,556 

1,904,4-14 

71 

4-5 

a-6 

^H       1S8I 

4,277,670 

8.400,934 

876,736 

56 

4-4 

1-2 

^H       1888 

5,382,162 

8,136,461 

2.aie,61)l 

8-7 

3-9 

8-8 

^H       1883 

5a38.164 

3.733,171 

1,401.993 

61 

4-4 

1-7 

^B      1881 

6.827,360 

3,983,246 

1,841,114 

6-6 

4-5 

21 

^H       1885 

6,639.149 

3.927.273 

2.711,876 

71 

4'8 

2-9 

^B      1886 

6,077,140 

3,402,037 

3,073,383 

fl-5 

29 

86 

^B     A  false  idea  would  probably  be  formed  if  the  result  of  any  one  Cgruumpi 
^^B^e&r  were  separately  compared  with  that  of  any  other,  as  it  fre-  ooBiimnsii. 

^^^quently  happens  that  the  transactions  of  ooe  year  affect  the  trade 

of  the  following  to  a  very  large  extent.    To  cover  irregularitiBB 

period  haa  been  divided  into  Beries  of  five  years.      Tiie  relative 

etate  of  production  and  consumption  will  be  found  below,  the 

i- 
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LAND   AND   AGRICULTURE. 


No.  102. — Consumption  and  Production  of  Breadstuffs : — 


Avonurc  yearly 
production. 


Period. 

Avera^  yearly 

consumption  p«r 

head. 

Averafire  yearly  home 
produce  per  head. 

Defidenoy  yearly 
per  head. 

1862-66 
1867-71 
1872-76 
1877-81 
1882-86 

Bushels. 
6-2 
6-4 
6-4 
6*4 
6-6 

Bushels. 
2-5 
3-6 
3-7 
4-0 
4-0 

Bushels. 
3-7 
2*8 
2-7 
2*4 
2-6 

Ayerage 

6-4 

3-6 

2-8 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  first  period,  the  average  yearly 
production  was  considerably  less  than  half  the  consumption,  the 
deficiency  being  about  60  per  cent.  At  the  close  of  the  series  the 
home  production  had  largely  increased,  so  that  the  deficiency  was 
scarcely  more  than  38  per  cent,  during  the  last  quinquennium. 
There  has  been  all  through  the  period  a  tendency  towards  closing 
the  gap  between  the  demand  and  the  supply,  and  the  results  of 
the  harvest  of  188G-7  exhibit  a  still  further  advance  in  this  direc- 
tion. For  the  season  named,  the  yield  has  been  equal  to  5*65 
bushels  per  head,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  consumption  calcu- 
lated for  the  last  quarter  century,  would  leave  a  deficiency  of  three 
quarters  of  a  bushel  per  head  of  the  population.  But  although 
the  yield  of  that  season  was  so  copious,  the  available  quantity  of 
wheat  will  not  be  so  large  as  anticipated,  as  in  a  number  of 
districts,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop  was  spoilt,  owing 
to  the  hea^y  rains  which  fell  during  and  at  the  close  of  the 
reaping  season.  This  seems  to  indicate  nevertheless  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  Colony,  in  the  matter  of  breadstuflfs, 
will  be  independent  of  outside  contributions. 


WHEAT  AND   FLOUR  niPOHTED. 

The  average  consumption  of  wlieat  in  New  South  Wales  A' 
UDOiuits,  as  above  stated,  t«  6'4  per  bend ;  a  rate  which  b  higher 
than  that  of  any  countiy  the  records  of  which  have  been  available 
for  reference ;  the  excess  over  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  being 
3T3  bushels  ijer  head.  The  consumption  includes  what  is  used  for 
all  purposes  except  that  of  seed,  a  £ict  which  must  be  hoiiie  in 
mind,  as  the  quantity  used  for  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  and 
other  articles,  as  well  as  for  other  than  food  purposes,  is  not 
insiderable. 


The  relative   proportions  of    flour  and   wheat  imported  have  imporimion  a 
eh&nged  very  considerably  during  the   twenty-live  years  above 
alluded  to,  as  will  be  seen  hereunder. 

No.  103. — Average  yearly  Import  of  Flour  and  Wheat ;— 


PerloO. 

Flour  In  equivalent  ofi 

hcut. 

Whnt. 

18G2-GG 

1.0C(i,S02 

Buahelt. 
801.71)3 

1867-71 

a05,540 

750,703 

1872-7G 

1.012,110 

838,383 

1877-81 

1.529,140 

515,911 

1882-80 

2,484,M5 

613,180 

•  These  figures  read  by  themselves  seem  to  disclose  an  unsatis-  n 
factory  condition  of  things  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  w 
flour  in  the  Colony.  In  the  first  five  years  the  import  of  Hour 
amounted  to  57  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  breadatufis  imported, 
wfaUe,  in  the  last  ])eriod,  it  had  risen  to  80  per  cent,  seemingly 
indicating  a  considerable  deficiency  in  mill  power  in  the  Colony. 
But  this  is  only  a  partial  view  of  the  case.  A  comparison  between 
the  importation  of  flour  and  the  total  home  couEumplioii  gives  on 
entirely  different  result,  as  will  be  snoii  from  the  next  table.  The 
figures  in  each  cose  are  the  yearly  averages  for  the  different 
periods. 


aaa 


LAND  AND  AGBIGULTUBE. 


No.  104. — Comparison  between  amount  of  Flour  Imported  and 

Made  in  the  Colony  : — 


Period. 


Total  conBumption 

of  flour  in 

equivalent  of 

wheat. 

Yearly  average. 


Flour  imported  for  Flour  manfactund 
home  ooniumption  in  the  Golonj'  in 


in  equivalent  of 
wheat 

Yearly  average. 


equivalent  ct 
wheat. 

Yearly  average. 


PeT'Oeiitan  oC  floor 

manufaomred  in 

the  Colony  to  wImIb 

ooniumpttoo. 

Yeariyavcnfta 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1862-66 

2,422,028 

644,206 

1,788,722 

73-5 

1867-71 

3,399,288 

610,429 

2,788,859 

83-2 

1872-76 

3,951,820 

804,692 

3,147,128 

79-6 

1877-81 

4,836,028 

1,463,399 

3,372,629 

69-7 

1882-86 

5,812,836 

1,835,218 

3,977,618 

68*5 

JiniSStfo^^  *^  It  will  bo  seen  from  this  table  that  the  mill  power  of  the 
Colony,  or  rather  the  manufacture  of  flour,  has  fairly  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  consumption,  while  the  actual  quantity  of 
flour  manufactured  yearly  has  increased  from  an  average  of 
1,778,722  bushels  to  3,977,618  bushels. 


The  change  in  the  character  of  the  imports  noted  above,  that  is, 
the  substitution  of  flour  for  grain,  is  attributable  to  a  change  in 
the  markets  whence  the  supply  is  drawn,  Victoria,  to  a  large 
extent  superseding  South  Australia.  Tlie  prominence  of  Victoria 
as  an  exporter  of  breadstuflTs  to  this  Colony  dates  from  1878, 
the  excess  of  flour  over  wheat  exported  by  that  Colony  being  very 
pronounced.  South  Australia,  whence  the  chief  supply  of  this 
Colony  was  formerly  drawn,  and  from  which  large  quantities  are 
still  obtained,  has,  since  the  competition  of  Victoria  became 
formidable  to  her,  greatly  diminished  the  proportion  of  wheat  to 
flour,  until,  of  late  years,  the  quantity  of  South  Australian  wheat 
sent  to  this  Colony  has  been  comparatively  insignificant. 


WHBATEN  HAT. 


I 


I 


The  export  of  breadstuffs  from  New  South  Wales  for  the  most 
put  represenbi  a.  re-export  of  forelga  pnxluce,  Queenslajid  being 
the  chief  buyer.  In  the  year  1881,  the  export,  which  had  pro- 
Tiously  been,  small,  suddenly  increased  threefold.  And  though 
showing  a  decline  during  the  succeeding  yeara,  it  atill  retaina 
leapectable  proportions,  the  average  during  the  last  five  years 
heing  oror  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  imported, 

I  Wleat  is  aUo  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  hay  and  dry  m,»i  grown  j 
fodder  for  cattlo,  the  area  steadily  increasing,  thougli  the  produce 
is  rtill  short  of  the  requiremontB  of  the  country.  Owing  to  the 
timely  rains  of  last  seuson  and  the  prospects  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  grass,  a  considerable  area  was  allowed  to  come  to  grain,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  turned  into  hay,  and  an  apparent 
decline  will  be  noticed  in  the  area  under  wheat  for  hay  during  1886. 
This  decrease  in  the  arej,  is,  however,  compensated  for  by  a  much 
larger  yield,  so  that  the  season  188G-7  is  exceptionally  good. 
Hie  whole  of  the  wheat  grown  for  hay  iu  the  Colony  is  consumed. 
locally.  The  following  statement  shows  the  extent  of  land  under 
wheat  for  hay,  with  the  yearly  produce,  during  eleven  years. 


j&rea  of  Land    under   Wheat  for    Hay,   and   Produc 
1877-86  :— 


Raised, 


SlrtlUKh. 

.™. 

Produce  in 

simM«oiL 

Aerw. 

Prodowln 

1877 

17,1:5 

21.307 

1883 

42,593 

43,907 

1878 

2n,(!*0 

20.137 

1884 

49.348 

63,11D 

1879 

22,8S9 

31,320 

1685 

8(1.584 

87.328 

1880 

26,281 

32,043 

1886 

105.122 

74,608 

isai 

«,1S7 

U,037 

1887 

74,070 

109,8S1 

1882 

ao.isa 

42,373 

LAND  AND  AGRICULTUEE. 


Cuitivmtion  of  FroHi  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cultivation.* 

iDCTHuing,  of  wheat  for  hay  is  increasing  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  thafi'l 
for  grain,  the  area  BO  cultivated  having  reached  in  1886-7,  ovarB 
four  times  that  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose  in  1887,  whilatfl 
the  production  was  over  live  times  as  great.  The  long  e 
dry  years,  which  happily  terminated  last  season,  may  in  some  ' 
measure  account  for  the  increased  area  devoted  to  hay,  hut  the 
steady  demand  for  hay  and  chaff,  wheatcn  as  well  as  oaten,  and 
the  large  import  of  this  produce,  fully  justify  aii  extension  of  ita  J 
cultivation. 

The  total  area  under  wheat  in  1886,  both  for  grain  and  for  hayl 
was  411,800  acrea,  producing  5,868,844  hushels  of  grain  a 
109,851  tons  of  hay,  tho  value  of  botli  kinds  of  produce  being  1 
£1,310,704. 

MAIZE. 
■a      The  cultivation  of  maize  is  almost  as  important  as  that  of  whea 
in  thin  Colony,  and  forma  the  staple  industiy  in  the  valleys  of  thaj 
coastal   rivers,  which  are  pecuUarly  adapted,  both  by  soil  anil 
climate,  for  the  growth  of  this  cereal.     On  the  taUe-land  also  its'! 
cultivation  is  attended  with  fair  results,  but  as  the  land  rises  inl 
elevation  so  docs  the  avenigo  produce  per  aero  proportionate^  ■ 
decrease.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow 
division  of  the  Colony,  but  success  has  only  been  met  with  under 
special  conditions  of  natural  or  ortiGcial  irrigation,  for  the  plant 
demands  a  cousidcraljle  amount  of  moisture,  and  thrives  better  ia  I 
the  moist  climates  of  the  coast  than  anywhere  else  in  the  countty.l 

Although  the  area  under  maize  is  leas  than  half  of  that  nndtf  ■ 
wheat  cultivation,  the  gross  yield  obtained  is  frequently  as  largs^l 
and  in  some  seasons  greatly  exceeds  that  of  wheat. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  prQduo> 
tion  of  maize  in  the  Colony  during  the  six  years  which  ended 
in  March,  1887,  as  well  as  the  average  yield  obtained  L 
district. 


J 


No-  105,^ — Maize. — Average  Yield  per  Acre  in  Principal  Districts 
since  1681. 


Tamirarth  snd  New  Eng- 
Und 

TheMuIeny  

The  Hutingi  and  Man< 
niiig' , , 

ThBUUrenM  , 

nu  Biehnumd   

Oraftoa 

OlouoMter   , 

^BSftKi  limes 

^■nintor  Siror  Vklley 

^^BhdgM 

^^KSwkeBbnry  md  Napean 
Hirer  VbUb;  

The  Sootli  CoMt    

Othw  diatricta  of  the 
C(d<m7 

jbtrage  for  whole  Colon; 


■S.   lSSl-3.  1B83-4.    ISSl-fi.   lass-e.    1S8»-T.  ^Tcnga, 


[  It  will  be  Been  that  the  average  production  is  greatest  in  the  Cmrtpi 

I  ftnd    south    coast   districta.       lu   the    Hawkeshury   and 

BTepeon  and  the  Hunter  Itiver  valleys,  where  cultivation  extends 

pa  greater  distance  from  the  coast,  and  ia  under  altered  circuui- 

)  as  to  minfftll,  the  yield  is  somewhat  less ;  while  in  the 

igher  part  of  the  country  the  decline  is  veiy  appreciable,  for  in 

9  districts  of  Tainworth,  New  England  and  Mudgee,  the  average 

Brield  is  only  from  53  to  G 1  per  cent  of  that  of  the  north  coast. 


Tlie  district  of  Tumut  appears,  however,  to  be  an  c 
ne  general  rule,  as  the  yield  la  almost  as  large,  and 


eption  to  FivouiBbl*  T. 

Doiidltton  of  J 

fen  more  tiw  dutriot  (T 
[ular  than  in  the  coast  district.     But  the  area  under  maize  culti- 


a  at  Tumtit  is  hardly  Urge  enough  to  justify  any  deduction 

wng  dra\Fn  from  its  exceptional  yield.     It  may  be,  howe\-er, 

f>ted  tliat  Tuniut  stands  at  the  head  of  the  other  agricultural  dis< 

^icta  of  the  Colony  as  regards  its  high  and  constantly  maintained 

|STeragc  yield  of  wheat  and  other  grain  crops;  a  circumstance 


LAKD  AND  AGEICULTUEE. 

attributable  to  tlie  general  excellence  of  the  soil,  and  the  fairly 
abundant  and  regular  supply  of  rain  with  which  the  district  is 
favoorcd.  The  relative  position  of  the  districts  of  the  Colony 
■  ■where  maise  is  principally  grown  ia  aa  follows  : — 


»*. 

lor  tbo  [wiiDd 

'"'oi;r^"' 

HlDlmumaTinr! 

ItTBhcla. 

35-5 

34 'S 
32-1 
20-3 
2S-9 
21-6 
19-3 
18-7 

ie-7 

Buaheli. 
42-2 
44  5 
3fi7 
34-7 
33-4 
24-9 
22S 
21-8 

20-7 

BlBh>l>. 

Hawkeabury  and  Nepean... 

Huater  River 

New    Engliuid    and    Glea 

22-9 
217 

Other  diitricte,  whers  maize 
is  not   grown    in    large 

12-1 

The  area  nnder  maize  cultivation  woa  advanced  from  57,S 
acres  in  the  year  1862  to  146,957  acres  in  I88G,  and  wb«  thei 
fore  almost  doubled  in  twenty-live  yeaffs.  Considered  m  the  lig 
of  the  general  advance  of  settlement,  particularly  in  those  c 
trieta  where  this  cereal  may  be  successfully  cultivated,  there  i 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  progress  thus  exhibited,  especially  a 
there  is  no  lack  of  land  in  the  Colony  fit  for  maize.  The  loe 
occasioned  through  the  disastrous  fiooda,  which  occurred  i 
northern  rivers  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  1886-7,  c 
derably  reduced  the  available  yield  of  maize ;  and  the  season^  | 
which  was  otherwise  very  favourable,  shows  a  smaller  yield  than 
Borne  former  years.  In  the  year  1884,  the  quantity  produced 
from  a  smaller  area  than  in  1880  reached  4,538,604  bushels,  while  ^ 
1880  showed  the  highest  yield  of  any  year,  \iz.,  4,761,856  I 


:i 


Na  106.— Maae. 

— ^Area  under  Crop  and  Yield  obtained  : — 

T-. 

under  cmpL 

rrodUQC. 

.«.. 

nrilor  crop. 

ProUo™. 

a™. 

BuMheli. 

Aorc- 

B™hd«- 

1862 

57,959 

1,727,4^ 

1875 

118.436 

3,618,436 

IS63 

75,991 

2,559,258 

1876 

117,582 

3,410,517 

1884 

95.089 

2,92.1,950 

1S77 

1)6,304 

3,879.537 

1865 

101,584 

3,114.212 

1878 

105,510 

3,551,808 

1B66 

113,443 

2,759,901 

1879 

130,582 

4,420.680 

1887 

119,519 

3.878,064 

1680 

135.034 

4,761.856 

■      1868 

115,522 

3,132.505 

ISSl 

127,106 

4.518.S97 

ISGS 

120,807 

3,777,405 

1882 

117,478 

4.330.956 

1870 

128.041 

4,880,805 

18S3 

118,180 

4.057,635 

1871 

107.178 

2,340,654 

1884 

123.634 

4.538.e01 

1872 

119,056 

4,015,973 

1385 

115,000 

3,389,506 

1873 

11«,745 

3.034.958 

1886 

132,709 

4,336,163 

1874 

116,648 

4,123.865 

1887 

1 46.957 

3.825,146 

ia  not  only  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  but  a  small  area  ia 
I  for  green    food    for   cattle,    chiefly   ou  dairy    farms.      In 
}6,  the  area  thus  cultivated  was  5,051  acres,  the  greater  part 
D  the  Camden  and  south  coast  districts. 


OATS. 
This   cereal  ia  cultivated  aa  b  grain  crop,  principally  in  the  prii 
iwing  districts  of  the  Colony  ;  and  as  it  ia  essentially  a  liai 
>duc8  of  cold  climates,  It  thrives  hent  in  those  parts  of  the 
mtry   with   a    winter  of  some  aevority.      Bathurst,    Carcoar, 
inge,  Monaro,  and  Xcw  England,  arc  the  principal  ccnti-ea  of 
.t  cultivatioo  in  New  South  Wales. 
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In  the  district  of  Tumut  little  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid 
to  the  crop,  although  the  average  yield,  over  the  small  area  culti- 
vated, reached  26  bushels  per  acre,  or  nearly  1  bushel  above  the 
average  yield  for  the  whole  Colony  during  the  season  1886-7. 
No  oats  are  grown  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  coastal  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  a  grain  crop.  In  the  southern  coast  districts 
the  area  under  oats  for  grain  is  very  limited,  but  that  under  oats 
for  hay  or  green  food  is  not  inconsiderable. 


Area  in 
cultiTfttion. 


The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of 
this  crop  since  1862. 


No.  107. — Oats. — Area  under  Crop  and  Yield  obtained  : — 


Year 

ended 

3l8t  March. 

Area. 

Production 

Average 
per  acre. 

Year 

ended 

31st  March. 

Area. 

Production. 

Avenge 
per  acre. 

Acrcf. 

Bushels. 

Bushela 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1862 

7,224 

152,426 

21-1 

1876 

17,973 

293,135 

167 

1863 

9,988 

201,415 

20-2 

1876 

18,855 

352,966 

18-7 

1864 

13,022 

213,924 

16-4 

1877 

21,829 

461,916 

211 

1865 

14,098 

189,524 

13-4 

1878 

18,581 

358,853 

193 

1866 

10,939 

116,005 

10-6 

1879 

22,129 

447.912 

20-2 

1867 

14,914 

30^,028 

20-4 

1880 

23,883 

516,937 

21-7 

1863 

13,142 

156,965 

11-9 

1881 

17,923 

356,121 

19-8 

1869 

12,129 

164,687 

13-6 

1882 

16,348 

356,566 

21-2 

1S70 

17,301 

400,766 

232 

1883 

24,818 

617,468 

24-9 

1871 

10,683 

119,365 

11-2 

1884 

17,810 

376,635 

211 

1872 

13,795 

280,887 

20  3 

1885 

19,472 

425,920 

21-9 

1873 

13,586 

270,967 

19-9 

1886 

14,117 

279,107 

198 

1874 

16,172 

302,600 

18-9 

1887 

23,947 

600,892 

251 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cultivation  of  oats  for  grain  haa  more  Ciiiuvirti<ni  oi.g 
than  trebled  during  tlie  period  embraced  by  this  table,  but  it  will 
also  be  noticed  tliat  tlie  aroa  now  under  cultivation  barely  exceeds 
that  of  the  year  1877,  t!ie  increase  during  the  decennial  period 
being  only  2,1 18  aurea.  The  area  cultivated  during  several  yeftrs 
since  1877  bos  fallen  greatly  below  that  of  the  year  named  ;  during 
1885-6,  indeed,  there  woa  a  decreaae  of  7,713  acre-a.  The  yield 
obtitined  during  the  past  acason,  namely,  600,892  bushels,  was 
once  exceeded  during  the  last  quarter  century,  617,468  bushels  of 
oata  having  been  harvcBted  in  1883-4.  The  beat  average  yield 
per  acre  was  likewise  obtained  during  the  seasons  of  1883  and 
1887,  24'9  bushels  having  been  obtained  per  acre  in  the  former 

!tr,  and  25'1  bushels  in  the  latter. 


ian  average  production  of  oats  for  grain  for  the  period 
'as  19'0  biishela  per  acre,  the  minimum  obtained  in  any 
r  being  I0'6  bushels  in  the  season  1865-66,  and  the  maximum 
lelsin  that  of  1886-8". 


I   Compared   with   the  other  Continental  Colonies,  Now  South 

IVhles  holds,  in  regard  to  average  yield,  the  second  rank,  Victoria 
ming  first,  but  both  theso  colonies  are  surpaEsed  by  Tasmania 

tnd  New  Zealand.  Tlie  climate  of  the  latter  colonics  is  much 
better  adapted  for  the  suciressful  cultivation  of  this  grain,  the 
average  produce  of  New  Zealand  in  [)articular  being  very  nearly 
cqnal  per  acre  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  ia  on  a  par 

rith  the  best  oat-producing  countries  of  the  Old  World. 


In  tlie  following  table  figures  will  be  found  giving  the  average  Avep«»o>lBU 

3  produced  in  each  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  during  tuf*.  a  w»ic 

Ue  last  lifteen  years,   llie  records  for   Queensland   alone  being « 

»mplete. 
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The  average  yield  ia  the  prmcipal  conntriea  of  the  world  where  Avunnyida 

.      ,  .  ,   „  ioprinoijij 

^(»ts  are  extenaively  grown  is  as  follows  : —  caunirie*. 


Selgjom.- 

United  Kitigdom 

ttenmurk   ^ 

United  State*  of  America .. 
OarmBDj    

New  South  Walai  


^HbipaofOoi 


21-9 
20  9 
207 
20-2 


Thus  New  South  W^les,  though   not    among  the  richest  oat- 
growing  countries  of  the  world,  still  holds  an  intermediate  rank, 
and  is  almost  on  a  par  with  Germany  and  Austria,  and  above 
^H  fiuDgaiy,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  Gape. 

^H     The  cultivation  of  oats  as  a  staple  agricultural  crop  haa  been  ci 

^^wnch  neglected  in  the  Colony,  though  the  return  haa  not  been 

^^MBBatiBfactoTy.     It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future  the  gi-owth 

^HlE  this  grain  will    receive  greater  attention,   especially  as  the 

^^  deficiency  between  the  production  and  the  conaumption  is  very 

considerable.     The  elevated  districts  of  Monaro,  Argyle,  Bathurst, 

and  New  England,  in  preference  to  other  parts  of  the  Colony, 

contain  vast  areas  of  land  where  the  eultivation  of  this  grain  can 

be  carrisd  on  with  remunerative  results. 
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In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  generallj  known 
that  the  relative  nourishment  of  oats  exceeds  that  of  cither  maize 
or  wheat,  weight  for  weight.  If  100  be  taken  as  the  value  of  oats 
for  fattening  purposes,  the  respective  values  of  equal  weights  of 
the  other  cereals  are  : — 

Oats 100 

Wheat 70 

Maize    62 

And  for  equal  measures  : — 

Oats 100 

Wheat  131 

Maize    107 

The  production  of  this  grain  is  far  from  satisfying  the  wants  of 
the  Colony,  and  the  importation  is,  therefore,  very  large,  1,102,287 
bushels  having  been  imported  from  abroad  in  the  year  1886. 

suppiv  from  Kew  Zealand  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  the  quantity 

obtained  from  that  colony  in  1886  being  924,925  bushels.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  Colony  can  be  independent  of 
outside  assistance  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  oats,  as,  for  some 
years  past  the  quantity  produced  was  only  20  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  consumed,  and  there  would  thus  be  ample  market  within 
New  South  Wales  for  the  produce  of  40,000  acres  more  than 
is  usually  reaped. 

In  parts  of  the  Colony  where  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  the  grain,  a  large  area  is  sown  for  nay  and  green  food. 
The  area  under  oats  for  these  purposes  has  increased  from  28,109 
acres  in  1861  to  128,962  acres  in  1886,  being  over  four  and  a-half 
times  as  large  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  year. 

Oaten  hay  in  Oaten  hay  is  much  in  demand,  and  sells  readily  at  remunerative 

demand. 

prices ;  and,  as  there  is  less  expense  and  lighter  labour  attached 
to  this  form  of  cultivation,  the  system  of  growing  oats  for  hay  is 


consequently  more  ia  favour  with  the  Sew  South  Wales  farmers  a 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  grain.     The  area  under  the  two  crops 
Btood  to  each  other  in  the  following  relation  in  the  year  1386  ; — 

Area  undor  oats  for  grain   23,9*7  norea, 

Aj-ea  under  oats  for  ba;  and  groan  food    12B,Q6S     „ 

Tot«l  iirc&  under  oata  132,!>09     „ 

The  area  harveated  for  grain  being  only  153  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  under  oats. 

nARLEK 

The  cultivation  of  barley  ia  very  limited,  the  total  area  under 
ifirop  for  grain  being  only  6,079  acres  in  188C-7,  or  11,751  acres  if 
r  the  area  laid  down  for  hay  and  green  food  be  included,  whilst  tha 
acreage  is  no  larger  than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  barley  cultivation 
I  nnce  the  year  1862. 

No.  109.— Cultivation  of  Barley  for  Grain  r— 


■ 

a™  undH 

A           d 

enio. 

'"AT 

a™ 

ButhcU. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

3.aa* 

41,05* 

1875 

3,1JH4 

69,063 

1863 

2,538 

30.63C 

1876 

4,M17 

98,7GS 

1861 

4,QS3 

67,009 

1877 

5,«tia 

134,168 

18«B 

4,724 

C0,35G 

1878 

6,053 

90,486 

6,B14 

59.S70 

1879 

C.1S2 

132.078 

6,211 

31,741 

1B80 

6,130 

131,541 

.     1808 

5.140 

62,392 

1881 

8,056 

163.396 

84.716 

1882 

6,427 

135,218 

■•     1870 

9,1S2 

I'l8,ei7 

1383 

6,473 

133,050 

1S71 

J.(i50 

47,701 

1884 

5,081 

106,496 

1872 

3,*62 

65,281 

188S 

7,036 

148,869 

3,727 

70,708 

IBSe 

85.60S 

..     *8?4 

"•"" 

eafisi 

1887 

6,079 

132.0*9 

-  About  one  fourth  of  the  whole  acre&ge  under  barley  ia  to  be  a 
bund  in  the  volley  of  the  Hunter  Hiver,  the  remainder  being  dis-  v. 
(Xtbutcd  over  a  wide  extent  from  the  district  of  Mudgce,  along  the 
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Mgh  table-land,  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Colony.  Yery  littlor  I 
barley  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  New  South  Wftles,  I 
althongh  it  might  be  growa  successfully  in  the  New  England  di»>  J 
trict.  .  In  the  western  division  of  the  coastal  region,  the  g 
imder  this  crop  is  inaiguihcant. 

The  average  production  per  acre  during  the  season  1886-7  waa  J 
Sl-87  bosheU,  or  an  increase  of  1-18  bushels  per  acre  over  the  j 
average  for  previous  years,  which  amounted  ta  SO'69  bushels.    Tho  | 
atationaiy  condition  of  this  industry  is  due  to  the  small  demand 
for  the  grain  within  the  Colony. 

,       In  18S6,  the  quantity  of  barley   imported  to   make   ap  th»  I 
deficiency  of  home  production  amounted  to  G1,09T  bushels,  valued  \ 
at  £9,330,  principally  obtained  from  New  Zealand  and  Victoria..  I 
It  will  therefore  require  a  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  to  bring  the  prodnctioa  of  this  grain  up  to  the  level  of  tho 
consumption. 

in  ■    An  area  very  nearly  equal  to  that  cultivated  for  gniin  is  also  j 
laid  down  for  hay,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  green  fodder  j 
for  cattle,  the  figures  for  the  season  1886-7  being  6.079  acres  of 
Barley  for  grain ;  5,072  acres  of  Barley  for  hay  and  green  food, 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  GRAIN. 

The  total  consuniption  of  grain  of  all  kinds  in  New  South 
Wales  amounts  to  I0'4  bushels  per  head  of  population,  whilst  the 
produce  of  the  Colony  is  only  7*8  bushels  or  75  per  cent,  of  tho 
total  consumption.     The  deficiency  in  the  production  of  wheat   , 
amounts  to  33  percent. ;  barley,  27  per  cent,  and  oats,  83  per  cent.  | 
There  is,  however,  an  excess  in  the  production  of  maize  over  the  | 
local  consumption  wliich  reduces  the  total  average  deficiency  la 
the  production   of  the    principal    grain    crops  to    25   per    cenL 
There  is  no  appai-ent  reason  why  the  local  pi-oduetion  of  gnun 
should  not  equal  the  local  demand  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  resources 
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I 


I  pf  the  Colony  are  sudi  that  the  supply  of  grain  shoold  largely  ■ 

I  exceed  the  requirements,  and  on  increasing  excess  of  production  1 

I  become  yearly  available  for  export,  either  as  grain  or  as  meat. 

The  experience  of  past  years  distinctly  shows  that  in  the  matter  saw.  yidd 
of  aoi],  climate,  and  other  natural  conditions.  New  South  "Wales  oSS'wita 
is,  on  the  whole,  better  favoured,  and  consequently  her  average 
yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  maize,  and  barley  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  continental  Australian  province,  Victoria  not 
Axcepted.  Extending  the  field  of  comparison,  the  production  of 
cereals  is  found  to  reach  an  average  which  places  New  South  Wales 
on  a  level  with  countries  customarily  considered  as  rich  agri- 
cultural states.     It  is  better  than  the  average  yield  of  the  Uidted 

I  States,  of  Italy,  and  Hungary  ;    and,  in  some  respects,  almost  on 

I  k  level  with  that  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  France. 

The  area  adapted  for  cereal  growing  is  very  considerable,  and 

I  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  capabilites  of  the  various  kinds  of 

'  loilB  and  well  devised  means  of  water  storage,  there  should  be 

I  practically  no  limit  to  the  production  of  grain. 

MINOR  GRAIN  CROPS. 

The  minor  grain  crops  harvested  only  consist  of  rye,  millet, 
sorghum,  and  iniphee.  Little  can  be  eaid  on  this  subject  except 
tliat,  as  is  the  case  for  other  cereals,  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for 
their  production  is  an  established  fact.  There  is,  however,  so  little 
demand  for  these  kinds  of  grain  that  their  cultivation  in  New 
South  Wales  is  very  limited. 

The  area  under  rye  for  grain  in  1886  only  covered  1,095  acres,  Rye. 
whilst  an  almost  equal  area,  1,049  acres,  was  sown  for  green  food. 
The  average  ])roduction  of  the  grain  crop  was  lG-1  bushels  per  acre. 

Millet  was  only  cultivated  over  an  area  of  690  acres,  325  of  Hiiint. 
which  were  harvested  for  grain,  the  remaining  365  acres  being  cut 
green  for  cattle.      Two-thirds  of  the  whole  crop  of    millet  waa 
obtained  in  the  Hunter  River  valley.     The  average  production  of 
tlie  Colony  amounted  to  14-5  bushels  per  acre. 
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The  cultivation  of  aorgbuin  and  imphee  for  grain  is  still  amaller,  ■ 
only  102  acres  hning  pluced  niider  crop  in  1886.  The  area 
green  food  for  cattle  amounted  to  4,324  acres,  and  was  compriBed  I 
chiefly  within  the  dairy  farming  districts  of  Kiama,  Illawarra,  and  [ 
Shoalliaren. 

SOWN  GRASSES,  AS  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 
Tne  area  under  these  grasGea  ia  constantly  increasing  in  tbsil 
Colony,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1SS6  there  wei-e  under  f 
artificial  grasses  165,820  acres,  an  increase  of  100,74?  acres  o 
the  area  so  cultivated  ten  years  previously. 

Lucerne  and  other  permanent  grasses  are  principally  laid  down  | 
in  the  Hunter  districts,  and  the  south  coast,  56,245  acres  being 
so  cultivated  in  the  Shoalhaven  district  alone.     The  practice  of 
sowing  pernianent  grasses  is  also  extending  to  the  north  coast 
districts,  and  in  1836  there  were  18,328  acres  under  grass  in 
^Richmond  district.     It  is,  however,  in  those  portions  of  the  Colony  I 
where  dairy  farming  ia  principally  carried  on  that  the  practice  of  | 
laying  down  permanent  grasses  is  the  most  generaL 
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POTATOES. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  shows  little  improvement  u\  I 
regard  to  acreage  under  crop  during  the  last  twenty-five  yearn.  1 
There  is  now  a  amaller  extent  of  land  under  potatoes  than  during  1 
the  season  1869-70,  and  the  crop  of  last  season  is  smaller  by  nearly  ] 
36  per  cent,  than  that  of  1881-2.  At  present,  the  Colony  has  to  I 
make  up  by  importation,  chiefly  from  Victoria,  a  considoralila  | 
deficiency,  amounting  in  188G  to  62,023  tons,  or  nearly  62  per  1 
cent  of  the  total  consumption  for  the  year.  The  returns  for  [ 
168G-7,  however,  exhibit  an  increase  both  in  the  area  under  culti-> 
vation  and  the  total  [iroduction,  but  tlie  yield  per  acre  is  smaller 
1  by  1'5  tons  tlian  the  average  of  previous  years.  The  total  yielil  J 
during  the  last  season  amounted  to  45,803  tons. 
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The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  since  1862. 

Na  110. — Area  under  Potatoes,  and  Production  for  the  years 

ended  31st  March,  1862  to  1887  :— 


Year  ended 
March. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Year  ended 
Manrh. 

Acres. 

tons. 

1862 

10.040 

30,942 

1875 

13,604 

38.564 

1863 

9,284 

24.167 

1876 

13,805 

41.203 

1864 

11,618 

82141 

1877 

14,171 

42.989 

1865 

14.398 

52.061 

1878 

13,862 

34,957 

1866 

15,210 

31,367 

1879 

16,724 

53,590 

1867 

18.810 

43.870 

1880 

19,271 

62.228 

1868 

15.440 

33,482 

1881 

19,095 

52,112 

1869 

16.391 

30.768 

1883 

15.944 

44,323 

1870 

17,132 

54,200 

1883 

14.462 

43.461 

1871 

13,927 

84,118 

18H4 

14.954 

36,977 

1872 

14.770 

44.758 

1885 

12,417 

31.335 

1873 

15.124 

45,112 

1886 

15.166 

38,695 

1874 

14,212 

42.28  L 

1887 

17,322 

45,803 

At  present,  the  centres  of  potato-growing  are  Orange,  Carcoar  Principal  centre 

A         1  1-vT  T^T-i         T  ,..         .,  of  cultivation. 

Argyle,  and  Tsew  JLngland.  Its  cultivation  is,  however,  very 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  Colony,  but  in  many  places 
formerly  well-known  for  its  production,  it  has  been  largely 
displaced  by  maize  and  other  cereals. 


TOBACCO. 
Both  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  Soil  and  climate 

of  New  South 

are  well  fitted  for  the  crowth  of  tho  tobacco  plant.     Tobacco,  Waics  suited  for 

,  ^  *  tobacco. 

however,  demands  for  its  proper  cultivation  special  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  growers,  and  is  not  for  this  reason  so  largely 
cultivated  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

In  the  year  1862,  the  first  shown  on  the  subsequent  table,  there 
were  only  224  acres  under  cultivation,  producing  2,467  cwts.  of 
leaf  tobacco.  In  the  following  years,  however,  the  area  had  largely 
increased,  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Argyle  and  the 
Hunter  River  valley.     Since  then,  the  growth  of  tobacco  seems 
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to  have  Imtfu  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  the  distaicta  where  it 
was  fii-st  attempted,  but  it  has  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Colony ; 
the   Mumimbidgee  valley  and  Tumut  being  now  the  principal  . 
producers.     More  tlian  a  third  of  all  the  tobacco  grovm  in  tha^ 
Colony  is  obtained  from  the  latter  district 

ai  The  growth  of  tobacco  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Chinese,  tewM 
European  agriculturists  seemingly  being  sufficiently  skilled  in  iU] 
cultivation  and  the  preparation  of  the  leot 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  area  devoted  to  the  culdvatiol 
of  tobacco  has  more  than  trebled,  and  it  is  a  nat«worthy  fact  thai 
the  quantity  of  colonial  leaf  used  is  the  Colony  now  amounts] 
to  three-fourths  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progrees  of  the  industry  duringl 
the  last  quarter  century. 

No.  11 1. — Cultivation  of  Tobacco  : — 


Tiu  ended 
SbtMKd.. 

^ 

ProducUoH. 

S«S. 

^ 

^„™- 

Aen. 

CwL 

Acre*. 

Owt. 

1862 

224 

2,467 

1875 

539 

6,069 

18Q8 

896 

15,315 

1B7C 

491 

4.098 

IBM 

531 

4,851 

1877 

333 

2.410 

1865 

807 

4,036 

1B78 

399 

3,049 

1866 

1.499 

7,469 

1879 

83S 

7,838  1 

18G7 

1,326 

2,178 

1880 

593 

6,221 

1868 

627 

6,033 

1881 

1,791 

19.469 

1869 

875 

7,925 

1882 

1,625 

i8,aiL  . 

1S70 

S66 

3,193 

1883 

1,815 

17,640 

1871 

235 

TOO 

1881 

1,736 

20,006  ; 

1872 

6S7 

4,475 

1885 

1.046 

9,914  ' 

1873 

410 

2,751 

1886 

1.603 

22.947 

1S74 

199 

1,261 

1887 

1.203 

13,848 

STTGAB-CANE. 
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SUOAB-CAKE. 

The  first  agricoltural  returns  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  ■"l'^i;fj|.^'„^ 
f^ltifatton  of  the  sugar-cane  and  the  production  of  sugar  In  Neiv  in 
South  Wales,  only  date  from  16C3.  In  tliat  year  two  acres  were 
returned  as  having  jiroduced  260  St.  of  Hugar,  and  it  will  appear 
strange  that  out  of  this  quantity  220  lb.  were  stated  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  of  cane,  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
of  Bathurst,  while  the  remaining  GO  B).  were  produced  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maclcay  River.  The  district  last  mentioned  may  be  con- 
sidered as  tbe  principal  scat  of  this  industry  dui-ing  its  earlier 
stages.  Cane  cultivation,  however,  aoon  extended  to  the  north- 
ward, and  in  a  vei7  few  years  the  richest  portions  of  the  lower 
Talleya  of  the  Clarence,  Eichinond,  Tweed,  and  Brunswick,  were 
occupied  by  settlers  engi^ed  in  the  planting  and  growing  of  canes. 
Slills  were  erected  in  the  chief  centres  of  cane  cultivation,  and 
cane-growiug  and  sugar  manufacturing  are  now  the  principal  and 
beat  eatabliahed  industries  of  the  north-eastern  portions  of  tbe 
Colony, 

The  soil  and  cbmate  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern  rivers  are  in  " 
most  respects  well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Bugar-cane.  Occasional  spring  frosts,  however,  cause  considerable 
damage,  and  it  was  the  risk  of  failure  from  this  cause  which 
led  the  settlers  on  tbe  Macleay  to  seek  a  wanner  climate  farther 
north,  free  from  the  danger  arising  fi-om  frost.  lu  this,  they 
only  partially  succeeded,  for  in  the  Clarence,  Eichmond,  and 
Tweed  valleys,  frosts  are  not  altogether  unknown. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  this  indnstiy  during  pi 
the  last  eleven  years.     The  figures  relating  to  the  area  yearly 
placed  under  cane  are  obtainable  for  earlier  dates,  but  the  number 
of  tons  produced  cannot  be  ascertained  prior  to  1876, 

The  auear-cane  not  being  an  annual  crop,  the  area  under  culti- 
'atton  has  been  divided,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  prorluctive  and 
non-productive,  the  former  representing  the  number  of  acres  ujwn 
'hich  the  cane  was  cut  during  the  season,  and  the  latter  the 
reo  over  which  it  was  unlit  for  the  mill,  or  allowed  to  stand  for 
another  year. 
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No.  112. — ^Area  in  Production  of  Sugar-<»rne. 


^r      _ 

Area. 

Total. 

Prodaction  in  tent 

Yoar. 

Productive. 

Non*prodactirc 

of  cane. 

1863 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

2 

22 

141 

116 

6^17 

2.584 

3,917 

4,082 

4,394 

5,471 

6,670 

8,540 

6.454 

6.755 

7.067 

7,439 

7,778 

10,971 

12.168 

1 3,538 

14,981 

17,617 

10,419 

15,117 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

•••■■•  ••• 

1869 

1870 
187?. 
1872 

1,475 
1,995 
3,470 
3.565 
4,087 
3,654 
8,524 
3,332 
2,950 
8,675 
4,465 
4,981 
6.362 
7  583 
6,997 
9,683 
5,915 

2,607 
2,399 
2,001 
8.105 
4,453 
2,800 
3,231 
8,735 
4,489 
4,103 
6,506 
7,184 
7,176 
7,401 
10.520 
6,836 
9,202 

1873 

1874 

1875 
1S76 
1877 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

99,430 
99,978 
104,192 
120,119 
121,612 
128,752 
169,192 
204,547 
105.323 
239,347 
167,959 

Proreffssof 
suj^-growlDg. 


The  figures  contained  in  the  above  table  show  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  sugar-growing  industry,  from  the  small  beginnngs 
of  1863.  From  the  starting  point  of  this  cultivation  to  the  year 
1884,  there  is  no  break  in  the  yearly  increase  of  land  put  under 
cane.  During  the  last  two  years,  however,  there  lias  been  a 
tendency  to  retrogression,  and  the  area  now  cultivated  is  less  by 
2,400  acres,  or  nearly  14  per  cent,  than  in  1884.  It  is  probable 
that  the  low  price  of  sugar  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  markets 
of  the  world  during  these  years,  forced  the  sugar  manufacturers 
to  correspondingly  reduce  the  price  offered  for  the  canes,  and  so 
caused  the  abandonment  of  this  cultivation  by  the  small  farmers, 
who  found  in  maize  a  less  variable  crop. 


^^^^P  BUG  Ail- RE  FINING.  «■ 

K|  Tbe  Richmond  River  electorate  is  now  the  principal  centre  of  PriudiBU  ownii 
BpBgar-c&De  cciltivstion,  and  in  1SS6,  there  were  494  holdings,  upon  cuiUntion.    J 

■which  areas,  Tarying  from  2  to  500  acres  in  extent,  were  devoted  J 

to  this  culture.      The  total  area  so  planted  was  9,778  acres,  or  I 

nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  under  cane  in  tlie  Colony.  I 

The  yield  obtained  from  ifiGG  acres  of  productive  cane  amounted  I 

to  121,277  tons,  showing  an  average  of  29^  tons  per  acre.  I 

On  the  Clarence  River,  in  the  electoral  districts  o£  Grafton.  I 

and  the  Clarence,  there  were,  in  ISSIJ,  375  holdingB,  on  which  cana  I 

was  grown,  the  aggregate  area  under  tliis  crop  being  5,121  acres.  I 

As  in  the  Richmond  River  district,  the  niajoriCy  of  farmers  cultivate  I 

sugar-cane  in  addition  to  other  crops,  and  only  a  few  eatatoa  are  I 

entirely  devoted  to  its  cultivation.     Some  planters  have  areas  of  I 

from  25  to  100  acres  in  extent  under  cane,  hut  their  number  h  I 

very  limited.      Tho  average  yield  in  the  Clarence  and  Grafton  I 

electorates  nas  2J'9  tons  per  acre,  cut  on  an  area  of  1,S09  acres.  I 

In  the  Macleay  River  district,  the  area  devoted  to  sugar-cane  is  I 

now  insignificant,  only  175  acres  having  been  returned  in  18S6  as  1 
under  crop,  of  which  33  acres  wore  productive. 

The  whole  crop  of  sugar-cane  during  tho  last  season  amounted  Total  crop  o» 
to  107,059  tons,  obtained  from  5,915  acres,  showing  an  average 

production  of  38'39  tons  per  acre,  wliich  is  considerably  above  the  I 

average  of  former  years.      This  result  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  J 

better  knowledjje  of  this  branch  of  agriculture  now  posseased  by  I 

the  plaiitera,  to  the  majority  of  whom  sugar-cane  cultivation  was  I 

unknown  until  very  recently.     On  the  estates  belonging  to  the  I 

Colonial  Sugar-refining  Company,  not  only  has  the  conduct  of  tho  I 

business  of  the  plantation  been  entrusted  to  practical  men,  but  no  I 

money  has  been  spared  to  obtain  the  most  approved  and  completa  S 

plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Bugar.    Tliis  company's  mills  on  the  I 

Richmond  Rivor  are  among  the  most  complete  in  any  part  of  the  1 

world,  and  the  sugar  manufactured  is  equal  to  the  best  I^Iaurltius  I 

and  West  Indian  samples.  I 
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In  adjoining  colonies,  great  fears  appear  to  be  entertained  ]< 
the  French  and  German  b«;et-root  sugar  manufacturers,  wlio 
Eubstaiitia.1  aid  from  their  respective  Governments,  in  the  eluipe 
export  bounties,  sliould  enter  into  competition  witli  tlic  Auetralian 
EQgar  intei-est.    The  immense  exportation  of  bounty-fed  Bugnrs  has 
no  doubt  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  the  articli 
over  the  world,  and  the  Australian  planters  necessarily  suffer  fi 
this  cause  in  an  indirect  manner.     But  in  Kew  South  Wales, 
any  rate,  there  does  not  appear  to  exist  much  ground  for  alarm  tkftt 
the  local  markets  will  be  swamped  by  the  cheap  bounty-fed  sugar. 
Keferring  to  the  quantities  and  value  of  sugar  imported  into  tfas 
Colony  during   the  year  1886,   it  will   be  seen   that  the 
quantity,  both  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  imported  from  Fmnt 
Germany,    and    Belgium    amounted    in    the    aggregate    to 
I  Tery  small  tigure  of  50  tons,  valued  at  ^1,340.     If  to  this 
rodded  306  tons  of  raw  and  refined  sugars  imported  from  Gi 
Britain,  on  tlie  suyiposition  that  they  originally  came  from 
bounty*giving  continental  countries,  and  the  value  of  which 
estimated  at^6,755,itwill  be  found  that  the  total  importations 
European  ports  only  amounted  in  1886  to  356  tons  of  raw 
refined  sugar,  valued  at  ^8,095.     When  compared  with  the  wht 
of  the  Hugar  imported  during  the  year,  viz.,  30,199  tons,  valued' 
£481,638,  the  insignificance  of  the  European  competition 
markets  of  Kew  South  Wales,  will  be  at  once  apparent. 


VINES  AMD   WIXE  PRODUCTION. 
In  every  part  of  the  Colony,  excepting  tlie   essentially  snkN 
tropical  portion  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  \ 
grape  vines  thrive  well,  and  bear  lai^  crops  of  succulent  f 
equal  in  size,  appearance,  and  flavour,  to  the  most  renowned  product 
of  France,  the  Bhinelands,  and  Spain ;  yet  the  vine-growing  a 
wine  manufacturing   industries  are  still  in  their  infancy  in  t 
colony,  although  their  prospects  are  as  hopeful  as  could  be  des 
With  a  total  demand  which  the  present  production  hardly  satiffai 
''  and  the  opening  up  of  n  market  in  England,  where  the  New-  Sout 


WINE   rnODUCTION. 


iloiiization  of  ^'l"o  pimwd  B 

ally  diys.      ■" 

itil  the  year  lf28  tJiafc  vine- 


K 


Poles,  ill  common  witk  other  Austr&liau  wincn,  have  olituined  dus 

I  ^iprecifttion,  the  future  o!  vine-growing  appears  fairly  a-ssured. 

Tba  depi'eciation    which    Fi'ench   auJ  other  foreign  wines  havo 

,  both  in  quantity  tuul  in  ijuality,  owing  to  the  Iiiivoc 

1  by  tlie  scourge  o£  thn  phylloxera,  is  an  additional  retuson 

■  Cor  the  vine-growerB  of  New  South   Wales  looking  forward  to 

■Ift  BUooessf id  future  for  their  industry. 

The  vine  was  planted  in  the  early  days  of  the 

iew  South  Wales,  but  it  wa 

[ijgrowing  Eind  wine-making  can  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  estab- 

led.     In  that  year  Mr.  Busby  returned  from  Europe,  with  a 

collection  of  cuttings  from  the  most  celebrated  vineyards  of 

Spain,  the  R,liine  valley,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent 

Enro}ie,  and  planteil,  on  liis  estate  in  the  Hunter  River  district., 

vinoyard  which  has  been  the  nursery  of  the  principal  vine- 

rarda  of  the  Colony.     Some  years  afterwards  tlie  vine  was  planted 

the  Murray  valley,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  Colony,  and 

found  to  flourish  so  luxuriantly  that  the  manufacture  of 

la   received   considerable  attention.      For  a  while,  however, 

prospects  of  this  industry  seemed  very  poor,  and  production 

linished  considerably,  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  market, 

also  because  the  wine-makers,  many  of  whom  wore  not  vigiie- 

by  ti-ade,  only  poasesfsed  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  manu- 

'fccture  of  wine,  and  produced  at  first  nti  ailicle  of  an  inferior 

and  unsaleable  quality.     But  in  the  principal  vineyards  of  the 

Murray  and  the  Hunter,  neither  money  nor  ptwns  were  spared  to 

introduce  skilletl  labour  and  ]>ut  up  ]>rcsae'a,  vats,  and  other  manu- 

tJKtnring  appliances  of  tlie  moBt  appi'oved  pattern.     The  results 

this  intelligent  treatment  became  apparent,  when  prizes  were 

awarded  to  the  New  South  Wales  wines  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 

of    1 878,   and    foUoweil    by    an    unbroken    series  of    successes 

at   the   Exhibitions  of    Philadelphia,    Sydney,    Melbourne,    and 

Amst«rdam,  and  latterly  at  tlio  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in 

Jjondon.     But  uowhere  was  the  general  excellence  of  the  New 

South  Wal«a  wines  more  fully  recogtmcd  than  at  tbo  Bordeaux 
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Exhibition  of  1882.  There,  in  the  principal  centre  of  the  wine 
trade  of  the  world,  the  New  South  Wales  wines  were  classed  by 
the  most  competent  judges  in  the  category  of  "  Grands  vins,"  and 
tlieir  value  fully  appreciated  and  established.  The  rewards 
obtained  were  numerous,  and  the  wine  industry,  which  had  before 
exhibited  signs  of  retrogression,  again  brightened,  and  now  pro- 
mises to  become  one  of  the  principal  agricultural  industries  of 
New  Soutli  Wales. 

proRress  of  vino-      The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  of  the  wine  industry 

growing, 

since  1862  : — 

No.   113. — Area  under  Grape  Vines  and  Production  of  Wine, 

from  1861  to  1886. 


"Year  ended 
31tft  March. 

Total  area 
under  vines. 

Area  under  vines 

for  wine-niaking 

only. 

ProducUon. 

Average  per  acre 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1862 

1,130 

562 

85,328 

151-83 

1863 

1.460 

795 

143,888 

182-25 

1864 

1,641 

880 

136,976 

155-65 

1865 

1,8*9 

9-i5 

161,299 

170-69 

ISOG 

2,126 

1,243 

168,123 

135-25 

1867 

2.281 

1,358 

212,183 

178-33 

1868 

2,532 

1,483 

285,283 

192  37 

1869 

3.117 

1,917 

412,587 

215-22 

1870 

3,907 

2,039 

460.321 

225-76 

1871 

4,504 

2,371 

312,674 

14453 

1872 

4,152 

2,466 

413,321 

167-61 

1873 

4.090 

2,568 

451,450 

175-80 

1874 

4,547 

3.183 

578,985 

181-90 

1875 

4,801 

3,077 

684,258 

222-37 

1876 

4,459 

8,163 

831,749 

26296 

1877 

4,457 

3,217 

799,709 

248-59 

1878 

4,184 

3,027 

708,431 

234-0-i 

1879 

4,237 

3,024 

684,733 

22643 

1880 

4,266 

3.091 

733,576 

23738 

1881 

4,800 

2,907 

602,007 

207-09 

1883 

4,028 

2,597 

513,688 

197-80 

1883 

4,418 

2,629 

543,596 

206-76 

1S81 

4,378 

2.660 

589,604 

221-65 

3885 

4,584 

2,405 

442,612 

18404 

1886 

5.247 

2.876 

555,470 

19313 

1887 

5,840 
ATcrago  for  t^ 

3,131 
went j-six  years 

601,897 

192-23 

196-60 
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The  above  figures  show  that  the  wine  mdustry  has  cenatderably  in 
increased  during  the  period  o£  tweuty-stx  years  under  examination, 
L.tlie  total  area  planted  being  now  fife  times  ae  large  aa  it  was  at 
e  beginniog  of  the  period.     The  production,  both  in  the  total 
tumber  ut  gallons  and  the  average  i)er  acre,  also  shows  a  corres- 
^nding  increase,  but  the  latter  is  probiibly  due  to  the  fact  that 
l3n  tbe  earlier  period  the  proportion  of  young  vines  not  in  full- 
ering was  greater  than  is  at  present  the  cose. 
'   TUe  years  1875,  18TG,  and  1879  were  the  beat  of  the  series,  the 
■vei'age  production  having  in  187G  reached  the  large  figure  of 
I62'96  gallons  per  acre. 
The  "  phylloxera  vustatTix"  which  has  caused  some  damage  in  ■" 
Ftlie  vineyarda  of  the  ncighbouriug  colony  of  Victoria,  necessitating 
EVtringent  legislative  measures,   has  also  appeared  in  some  vine- 
■yards  of  the  Camden  district,  but,  so  far,  without  causing  any  great 
lavages.     A  commission  was  appointed  some  time  ago  to  report 
a  tb«  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing 
9  spread.     The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  vintvcuttinga 
from  abroad  is  so  far  the  only  piece  of  preventive  legislation  which 
has  been  enforced,  the  Act  to  stamp  out  the  disease  having  been 
found  vji workable. 

Tbe  vine-growing  industry  is  not,  however,  reatricted  to  the  Ci 
iltivation  of  fruit  for  wine-making  purposes  ;   a  considerable 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  table  grapes,  principally  in  the 
neighboiTvhood  of  Sydney,  and  in  the  districts  of  Ryde,  Parra- 
matta,  and  other  portions  of  Central  Cu)nherland. 

The  area  so  cultivated  in  1886  amounted  to  1,294  acres,  pro- 
lucing  1,645  tons  of  grapes,  or  at  the  rate  of  I J  ton  of  fruit  per 
.     There  wore  also  14,155  acres  of  vines  yet  in  an  unproduo- 
state. 

ORAXGKS. 
The  cultivation  of  tlm  orange  has  become  one  of  the  principal  i 
idoBtries  of  the  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.     The  first 
Uigo  groves  were  planted  near  the  town  of  Farramatta,  and  soon 


^B     Tt 
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state  of  orange- 
frrowiriK  in  1^70. 


spread  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Hyde,  Pennant  Hills,  Lane 
CJove,  the  whole  of  Central  C/Uniberlaiul,  and  the  Hawkesbury  and 
Nepean  valleys.  Tlie  production  of  oranges  has  already  attained 
such  proportions  that  the  growers  are  obliged  to  seek  markets 
abroad  for  the  disposal  of  their  produce,  as  the  demand,  both  in 
New  South  V7ales  and  the  adjacent  colonies,  is  largely  exceeded 
by  the  supply.  Efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  open  up  a 
market  in  England,  as  the  fruit  can  be  delivered  in  London  at  a 
time  when  the  supply  of  oranges  from  Spain,  and  other  countries 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  has  ceuscd. 

The  statistics  relative  to  this  branch  of  the  agricultural  industry 
are  only  available^  as  far  back  as  the  year  1878,  at  which  date 
there  were  already  4,287  acres  under  orange  cultivation,  producing 
3,398,445  dozen  oranges. 

The  following  statement  will,  in  some  measure,  illustrate  the 
growth  of  the  industry  since  the  above-mentioned  date,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  actual  yield  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
returns  of  the  growers. 

No.  1 14. — Area  of  Orang(;ries,  and  Production  of  Oranges  from 


1878  to  1887  : 

Year  ended  .'ilst 
March. 

Area  of  orangeries. 

Production. 

Averajre  production 
per  acre. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

1879 

4,287 

3,398,445 

793 

1880 

5,100 

2,703,811 

541 

1881 

5.039 

3,810,356 

&i2 

1882 

6,301 

5,164,134 

820 

188:5 

r>,717 

4,978.829 

741 

1884 

7,269 

8.102,658 

1,115 

1885 

6,912 

4,097,666 

593 

1886 

7,734 

8,749,256 

1,131 

1887             1 

7,920 
Vvcragc  for  nine  yoj 

6,376,868 
irs  

805 

798 

1 
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ORCHARDS  AND  GARDENS. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  very  little  alteration 
in  the  area  under  gardens  and  orchards.  The  cultivation  of  other 
Tarieties  of  fruit  besides  oranges  and  grapes  appears  to  be 
retrogressing,  instead  of  sharing  in  the  progress  observable  in 
almost  all  other  branches  of  agriculture.  Yet  the  Colony  con- 
sumes annually  very  large  quantities  of  imported  fruit,  of  kinds  Large  quantity 

,        of  fruit 

which  could  be  successfully  grown  within  its  own  limits.  Leaving  imported, 
out  of  consideration  the  large  importation  of  tropical  fruit  from 
Fiji,  New  Caledonia,  and  Queensland,  some  of  which  might  be 
cultivated  in  the  sub-tropical  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
importation  of  other  fruit  is  very  considerable.  Thus  in  1886, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  supplied 
New  South  Wales  with  325,030  packages  of  green  fruit,  of  the 
value  of  £145,569,  The  importation  of  dried  fruit  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  2,707  tons,  valued  at  £100,629,  and 

.  that  of  bottled  fruit  to  £2,838.  New  South  Wales  is  therefore 
dependent  on  the  outside  world,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds,  for  fruit,  of  kinds  which  could  advantageously 

.  be  cultivated  within  its  territory. 
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Commerce  and   Shipping. 

THE  commerce  of  New  South  Wales  is  exceeded  in  value  by 
that  of  no  other  Colony,  two  dependencies  of  Great  Britaim, 
India  and  the  Canadian  Dominion,  alone  excepted.  India,  with 
a  population  nearly  250  times  larger,  has  a  trade  hardly  four 
times  as  great  as  this  Colony,  while  the  Dominion,  whose  popu- 
lation numbers  live  times  that  of  New  South  Wales^  barely 
exceeds  it  in  the  value  of  its  commerce. 


Early  shipping 
rocord8. 


Separation  of 
(Queensland 
caused  no  de- 
cline in  trade. 


snippiya. 

Piior  to  the  year  1825,  the  records  of  the  shipping  trade 
of  the  Colony  are  very  uncertain ;  in  the  year  mentioned^ 
however,  the  shipping  amounted  to  eighty-five  vessels  inwards, 
tonnage  24,559,  and  seventy-five  vessels  outwards,  tonnage  22,688. 
Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  just  before  the  sepamtion  of  Port 
Phillip,  tho  figures  stood  thus  :  97G  vessels  inwards,  with  a  tonnage 
of  234,215  tons,  and  1,014  vessels  outwards,  with  a  tonnage  of 
263,849  tons.  In  1851,  the  year  of  tlio  sejuiration  of  Victoria 
from  the  ])arent  Colony,  the  trade  fell  to  553  vessels  inwiuxls, 
measuring  153,002  tons,  and  503  vessels  outwards  of  139,020  tons. 

The  separation  of  Queensland  caused  no  decline  in  the  trade  of 
the  Colony,  as  shown  by  tho  returns.  Possibly  the  classing  of 
northern  boats  as  foreign  traders,  instead  of  as  coasters,  would  be 
tho  cause  of  even  an  apparent  increase,  for  in  18G0,  the  year 
following  tho  separation,  tlie  shipping  amounteil  to  1,424  vessels, 
inwards,  with  a  tonnage  of  427,835  tons,  and  1,438  vessels  out- 
wards of  413,484  tons,  a  considerable  advance  on  the  figures  of 
the  previous  year.      From  1800  to  the  present  time,  trade  haa 


SHIPPING. 


I  rapidly  increased,  and  at  a  ratio  eqaal  to  that  of  the  increase  of 
population,  so  tliat  in  18S6,  the  tonnage,  inwards,  amounted  to 
2,114,618   tons,    and    the    outward    tonnage    to   2,li3,98G,    or 

4,258,604  tona  in  all. 

The  rate  of  increase  las  been  fairly  constant,  though  checked  Qiunuty  J 
I  occasionaliy  by  the  octurretice  of  bad  seasons  here,  or  failure  of  ihippliigTy 
Irticea  in  the  European  markets.      The  following  table  shows  the 
quantity  and  tonnage  of  shipping  arriving  and  departing  from 
New  South  Wales,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  from  the  date  of 
the  earliest  records,  down  to  the  year  1886. 

No.  115. — Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in 
New  South  Wales ;— 


TMKli. 

ii^-irds. 

VOMIS 

ut™d,.. 

T«r, 

Number. 

ToTini^o. 

Kumber. 

Tonwe.. 

1835 

85 

24,55[) 

75 

22,666 

1830 

J  57 

31,2-25 

147 

28,822 

1835 

E60 

C3.01» 

2ti9 

00,96* 

1840 

7oa 

179.958 

685 

163,704 

1845 

5il7 

105.352 

GI4 

l«l,0«l 

1850 

B78 

234.215 

1,014 

2fi3,849 

1,152 

303.a,13 

1,1B5 

362,482 

leeo 

1,424 

427,835 

1,438 

43I.4S4 

ises 

1.SI3 

635.888 

2.120 

OHO,  £94 

1870 

1,858 

88U,8v'0 

2,0(H1 

771,843 

1875 

2.37(1 

1,109,038 

2,2iH 

1.059.101 

ISSO 

e,10B 

1.342,458 

2.1H3 

1,1EH),321 

1S85 

2,eiii 

2,08tt,3u7 

2,.'i83 

2.044,770 

2,B84 

2,1U,B18 

2,755 

Am  already  stated,  the   trade  of   New  South  Wales  greatly  ahi|>pini  of  New 
I  exceeds  that   of    any   other   colony    of    the   Australian   group. « 
I  Tictoria  is  next  in  order,  though  at  a  considerable  ilistance,  after  « 
(  -which   come   South  Australia,    Queensland,  and    New   Zealand. 
I  Kie  total  shipping  of  Australasia  for  the  year  1886,  amounted 
to  I2,853,78G  tons,  of  which  4,2."i8,(;04.  or  one-third,  belonged 
1  to  Now  South  Wales.      Tho  amount  of  the  shipping  trade  of 
I  each   Colony,   during   every   year  since   187G,  is  shown  in    the 
I  iallowiug  table. 
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BEITtSH  AND  FOEEIGS   SHIPPING. 

The  tr»do  of  the  Colony  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  British  Tnnit  of  t 
,  though  tlipre  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  ia  foreign 
hipping  since  1(^80.  In  1872,  the  British  shiitping  entered  and 
'  deared  amounted  to  1,400,673  tons,  while  in  1886  it  was  .1,746,725 
tena,  showing  an  increase  during  fourteen  years  of  3,346,053  tont^ 
He  foreign  shipping  amounted  to  187,366  tons  in  1872,  and 
911,879  in  1886,  being  an  increase  of  324,511  tons. 

The  advent  of  the  French  line  of  Messageries  Maritimes,  and  Fmncbw 
of  the  German  Lloyd's  steamships,  has  tended  to  increase  the  "tenmeri. 
mount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  tlie  Colony,  as  compared  with  the 
ritish  ;  but  nota-ithstanding  this,  the  tonnage  under  the  British 
ig  was  in  1886  not  leas  than  88  per  cent  of  the  whole.     The 
inexed  table  shows  the  rpspective  amounts  of  each  class  aince 


la.  117. — British  and  Foreign  Vosseb  entored  and  cleared  i: 
South  Wales  :— 


Entered  uvi  clared. 


3972 
1878 
1974 


Tom. 
1,W0,672 
1,619.019 
1,020,146 
2,001,Wl 
1,0G8,»90 
Z.023.l3i6 
2,2112,011 
S,S9i,7Sl 
2,259,024 
2.563.099 
2,977.756 
3,B32,D55 


15S,82(i 
31*,33S 
257,460 
S15.06U 
172,885 
232,501 
318,009 
473,282 


Tom. 

1,538,040 

i,rea.478 

],H90,894 
2,168,187 
2,127,725 
8,£t7,98l 
2,4u9,ii04 
2,540,724 
2,43a,77U 
2,786,500 
3.296.663 
4,006,337 
4,760,958 
4.133,077 
4,258,604 


Of  the  total  tonnage  set  down  as  British,  the  larger  portion  is  i-irgBf  pottioti 
mad  in  the  colonies.     In  1876,  out  of  1,969,457  tons  of  ship-  "'^'f'" 
ing  entered  and  cleared,  1,293,813  tons  were  colonial,  or  60  per  h 
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^onna^fe  of 
oroigii  vcbttcls. 


cent. ;  in  1881,  out  of  2,563,999  tons  of  British  owned  shipping 
entered  and  cleared,  1,543,431  tons,  or  60  per  cent.,  represented 
colonial  shipping;  while  in  1886,  the  colonial  shipping  amounted 
to  2,242,804  tons,  out  of  a  total  of  3,746,725  tons,  or  60  per  cent. 
Tlie  amount  of  British  and  British  colonial  shipping  entered  and 
cleared  from  New  South  Wales  ports  during  each  year  since  1876 
is  shown  below. 

"No.  118. — Tonnage  of  Vessels  owned  in  Great  Britain  and  in  British 
Possessions,  trading  to  New  South  Wales : — 


Year. 

Shipnin;^:  bAlonidng  to 
Great  Britain. 

Shippinir  bclongrin;;  to 
Dritiith  iMMsetwionH. 

Total,  iiiwarda  and 
outwurds. 

1876 

675,641 

1,293,813 

1,969,457 

1877 

690,348 

1,332,380 

2,022,728 

1878 

816,255 

1,387,236 

2,203,491 

1879 

810,815 

1,481,918 

2,292,733 

1830 

760,688 

1,499,236 

2,259,921 

1881 

l,020,5f;8 

1,543,431 

2,563,999 

1882 

l,301,3t7 

1,676,409 

2,077,756 

1883 

1,429,725 

2,103,230 

3,532,955 

1884 

1,716,255 

2,469,294 

4,185,549 

1885 

1,620,091 

2,094,491 

3,014,582 

1886 

1,503,921 

2,242,801 

3,740,725 

Compared  with  the  figures  just  given,  the  tonnage  of  tlie  foreign 
vessels  trading  with  New  South  Wales  will  appear  very  small. 
Taking  the  year  188G,  for  which  year  the  inward  and  outward 
tonnage  for  the  principal  nationalities  are  given  below.  Franco 
stands  first,  a  position  which  she  assumed  in  1883.  America 
comes  next,  at  no  great  distance  from  France.  Her  tonnage  has 
practically  not  increased  for  many  years,  though  at  one  time  she 
threatened  to  be  a  formidable  rival  of  Great  Britain  for  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  Colony.  After  America  comes  Germany,  whoso 
tonnage  reached  its  jjresent  proportion  in  1882.  Sweden  and 
Norway  is  the  only  other  nation  whose  carrying  trade  with  the 
Colony  is  important. 
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No.  119. — Nationalities  of  Foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in 

New  South  Wales  during  1886  : — 

Tonnage. 
Franco 167,229 

America  164,552 

Germany 93,808 

Norway  and  Sweden 66,932 

ChiH 5,776 

Austria    3,502 

Italy   1,498 

Other  nations 9,082 


Total 511,879 

The  records  do  not  distinguish  the  steam  from  the  sailing  vessels 
before  the  year  1876,  Imt  the  modem  tendency  to  supersede  sail- 
ing vessels  by  steam  is  abundantly  apparent  even  in  the  ten  years 
which  have  since  elapsed. 

In  1876,  the  st«am  tonnage  was  912,554  as  compared  with  steam  and  SaU- 

.  .  ing  tonnage. 

1,215,171  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  being  57  per  cent  of  sailing,  and 
43  per  cent,  of  steam  tonnage  ;  in  1886,  the  relative  positions  were 
considerably  changed,  for  whereas  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels 
had  barely  increased,  being  only  1,276,482  tons,  or  30  per  cent.,  as 
against  2,982,122  tons  of  steam,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  whole 
shipping.  The  net  increase  of  steam  tonnage  for  the  ten  years 
has  therefore  been  rather  more  than  22*5  per  cent.  The  tonnage 
of  each  kind  during  the  various  years  was  as  under  : — 

No.  120. — Tonnage  of  Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels  entered  and 

cleared,  1876-86. 


Tear. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Year. 

Steam. 

Sailinfc. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1876 

912,554 

1,215,171 

1882 

1,996,663 

1,300,002 

1877 

1,007,676 

1,230,302 

1883 

2,702,196 

1.304,041 

1878 

1,105,200 

1,354,304 

1884 

3,373,710 

1,287.248 

1879 

1,231,423 

1,309,301 

1885 

2,791,843 

1,341,234 

1880 

1,550,372 

882,407 

1886 

2,982,122 

1,276,492 

1881 

1,758,304 

1,028,196 

COMMEROB   AND  SHIPPIKG. 


s  Tlie  a<Ivant(ige  offered  hy  the  INow  South  Wales  trade  to  aliip-  I 
owners  is  illustrated  hy  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  coming  to  tbo  J 
colony  in  ballast,  und  the  small  amount  leaving  without  cargo. 
large  proportion  of  the  vessels  arriving  in  lia^ast  come  from  tlie  I 
ports  of  the  neighhouring  colonics,  having  delivered  a  general  cargo  1 
there,  and,  being  nnable  to  obtain  return  freight,  go  to  Newcastla.  I 
for  a  cargo  of  coal  Tlie  largest  amount  of  tomioge  lu  any  one  I 
y(*ar  since  1876  entered  in  ballast  was  in  1R84,  when  it  reached  J 
395,990  (onB,  and  the  largest  cleared  was  60,457  tons  in  the  t 
year.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  for  each  year  is  given  J 
below. 

No.  121.— Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleareil  in  Ballast,  1876-86.— J 


Vat.            EnUced. 

Clcured. 

v=.. 

li:n(n^. 

a^ 

Tons. 

Tone. 

Tons. 

187a 

262.353 

17.850 

1888 

325,4»0 

S3,33S 

296,1169 

8,393 

1H8.1 

S84.R4S 

27,855 

187S 

3S4.917 

13.115 

1884 

395.990 

eo.4$7 

187S 

337,lil)0 

19.892 

18W5 

845.3B6 

S3,381 

16,219 

1886 

353.960 

271,343 

5.1T9 

■ 

I 


t*  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  t 
nage  arriving  in  the  Colony  is  in  ballnat,  as  against  one-fiftieth  ofj 
the  clearances,  the  average  value  of  freights  inward  is  much  highw.?] 
than  of  those  outward,  thus  in  1886  the  average  value  of  the  a 
imported  was  .£0  Ga.  80,  per  ton  of  vessels  carrying  that  cargo,  i 
or,  if  an  allowance  be  made  for  eliipa  in  hallaat,  the  value  per  ton.  I 
waa£l(l  19a.  The  mean  value  of  goodsesported  per  ton  of  shipping,! 
outward  was  .£.5  8s,  7d.,  and  allowing  for  vessels  leaving  in  liallast  | 
£5  9s,,  in  the  former  case  41  per  cent,  lower,  and  in  the  latter  & 
per  cent,  tlian  the  value  of  tonnage  imported. 

w      yew  South  Wales  exports  Lave,  generally   speaking,  a  high 
value  per  ton,  and  the  k\sa  ('a!ue  of  tbo  espoits  per  ton  than  the 
■  imports  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  large  amounts  of  coal  exported  f 
the  qunutity  for  lt*76  being  1,V35,8C5  tons  weight,  or  000,0041 
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tons  measarement,  out  of  a  total  of  2,U3,986  tons.  The  values  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Colony  per  tou  are  about  the  same 
in  the  case  of  Grtsxt  Britain  alone.  In  every  other  case,  as  will  be 
aeea  from  the  following  atatemeut,  the  import  value  per  ton  is 
much  higher  than  the  export. 

I  Ko.  122. — Value  per  ton  measurement  of  the  Imports  and  EsportB 
1  of  tlie  Colony,  for  the  undermentioned  countries : — 


1 

IMUJIU 

TalwDloxponi 

portoD. 

£     B.    d. 

20    S  10 
4^4 

3  la   3 

0  11     7 

7  17    8 

8  1     G 
0    5!) 

10    7    4 

7    8    5 

£    ».    d. 

VifitMia   

2     1     5 

Having  regard  merely  to  the  tonnage,  the  trade  of  the  Colony  TpdJc  i 

with    Victoria,  is    larger  than   with    any  other  country,  Oreat  wmipurod/j 

BriWn  not  excepted,  though  it  will  be  presently  seen  that  in 

RSpect  to  value  the  latter  country  atands  firBt     After  Victoria  and 

LOreat  Britain,  come  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  South  Auatralla, 

I'Snd   Tasmania,  in  the  order  named.     Of  foreign  countries,    the 

Cmted  States  stand  first,  France  and  her  dependencies  being  the 

mportftnt  of  the  other  countries.     Tiie  tonnage  of  vessels 

rriving  from  Gi-eat  Britain  during  1886  amounted  to  only  22-5  per 

Pwnt  of  the  total  tonnage  inwards,  though  the  value  of  freight 

■loarried  amounted  to  not  less  than  54-2  per  cent,  of  tin?  imports, 

IXhe  tonnoge  arriving  from  the  various  Australian  Colonies  was  57'4 

i  per  cenL  of  the  whole,  with  a  value,  however,  of  only  31  '.3  per  cent. 

I'  From   the  other  ]>ossessions  of  Great  Britain  there  was  an  import 

equal  to  S  per  cent.,  valued  at  3-23  per  twnt.  of  the  total 

r  imports.     Tlip  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries  gave  a 

I  little  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  tonliage  inward,  valued  at 

lialightly  tnoro  than  the  same  per-centage. 
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tinoge  of 
ports  to 
BatBriUdn. 


Of  the  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales  exports,  Great  Britain  took 
scarcely  more  than  10  per  cent,  though  in  value  the  exports  were 
52  "56  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  exports  by  sea  to  Victoria  and  the 
other  Australasian  Colonies,  amounted  to  56*20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  while  in  value  they  reached  only  29  '66  per  cent.  AlS  regards 
the  other  British  possessions,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  carrying  goods 
from  New  South  Wales  to  their  ports  amounted  to  8*62  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  but  the  value  reached  only  4*99  per  cent.  Similarly 
with  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  States,  though  the 
tonnage  reached  12*43  and  12*06  per  cent,  the  value  was  but  4*54 
and  8*25  per  cent,  respectively.  The  following  table  shows  the 
tonnage  inward  and  outward  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,  and  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 
cargoes ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tonnage  figures 
represent  the  nominal  tonnage  of  the  vessels  carrying  the  goods, 
and  not  the  actual  weight  of  the  goods  themselves,  which  latter 
information  it  is  impossible  to  obtain. 

No.  123. — Tonnage  of  Vessels  and  Value  of  Cargoes  from  and  to  the 
undermentioned  countries,  during  1886  : — 


Inwards. 

Outv^-ards. 

Counlr>'. 

Tonnagfo. 

Value. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

TotaL 

Per 
cent. 

Great  Britain 

Victoria 

395,063 
459,338 
102,012 
63,329 
110,432 
270,558 

97,010 
98,278 

153.729 

22-57 

26-24 

583 

3-62 

6-30 

15-45 

5-59 
6-62 

8-78 

10,445,980 

1,915,020 

386,140 

606,740 

949,567 

2,185,563 

624,893 
1,018,773 

1,141,283 

54-20 
9-9  i 
2-00 
315 
4-03 

11-34 

3-23 
5-29 

5-92 

224,750 
607,342 
80,906 
41,567 
148,589 
294,590 

181,343 
261,378 

253,796 

10-69 

28-87 

4-28 

1-98 

7-00 

14-01 

8-62 
12-43 

12-06 

6,026,954 

1,159,794 

189,427 

110,776 

427,640 

1,511,740 

572,441 
521,216 

946,151 

52-56 
10-12 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

1-65 
0-98 

New  Zealand   

Queensland 

Other  British  pos- 
sessions  

United  States 

Other  foreign  coun- 
tries  

3-73 
13-13 

4-99 
4-54 

8-25 

Totel 

1,750,049 

100-00 

19,273,548 

100-00 

2,103,351 

100-00 

11,466,139  100-00 

AVERAGE  TOSNAGE   OP  VESSELS. 


veraga  tonnage  of  Tosaela  trailing  ■with  the  Colony  has  a 
idually  increased  since  1845  ;  previously  to  that  year  transports  *i 
formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  total  tonnage  aa  to  swell  the 
average  considerably.      The  average   tonnage   per   ship   was  as 
follows  at  each  decennial  period  since  1825  ; — 


797 


e  for  the  years  singe  1876  has  been  separated  into  T 
latish,  Foreign,  and  Colonial,  and  the  average  for  each  year  will  v 
I  found  below.     It  will  be  seen  that  dnring  the  ten  years  the 
average  tonnage  of  British  vessels  trading  here  has  been  increased 
78  per  cent.,  and  foreign  and  colonial  about  63  per  cent. 


1" 

A..™^ 

».„.., 

iee«l.. 

A.e™..t™™^o,vc«d.. 

DTJlbh. 

Kurtlen. 

Col™!^. 

B.l«-b. 

FoRiKn. 

ColOBW. 

■ 

Tgn. 

Ton., 

Tons 

Tom 

Tom 

Toni. 

^■iBTG 

740 

593 

3ia 

1883 

1.067 

787 

533 

^1877 

881 

689 

376 

1883 

1,060 

932 

694 

1878 

706 

7oe 

40G 

1684 

1,146 

973 

611 

1879 

8GS 

701 

433 

1886 

1.312 

907 

602 

1880 

1,031 

732 

476 

isse 

1.329 

986 

600 

1881 

1.105 

780 

493 

The  natural  corollary  to  the  increase 
imber  of 
number  of  hands  employed  per  vessel  has  increased,     Inter- 


^^ficrease  in 
^Hfltual  numl 

L 


the  si;!e  of  ships  is  the  DwraitM  In 
,da  required  per  ton,  though  thopor'— 


J 
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^■■■Mecwm  cotonial  vessels  cany  an  average  of  53  men  to  eveiy  vesael,  or  I 
1  man  to  every  23  tons.  BritiBlj  vessels  carried  in  1 
■.Terage  complement  of  45  men,  or  1  man  to  every  '27 '3  tans,  whlls  1 
foreign  ships  carried  an  average  crew  of  39  niBn,  or  one 
every  25  tons.  In  1876  British  ships  carrie<I  1  man  to  eveiy  ' 
25  tons,  intercoionittl  vessels  1  man  to  every  22i  tons,  and  foreign 
vessels  1  man  to  35  tons,  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  per  sailor 
in  foreign  vessels  being  due  to  the  finer  class  of  sliips  that  bfgan 
to  trade  here  in  1883,  which  lire  fitted  in  the  most  ntodem  fashion, 
and  manned  accordingly. 


A.enii(o=«*.ol 

.,^ 

V«. 

Axnecennolvwcli.       | 

BriUih. 

Fomlpi.  i  Cokjid»l. 

Britlih.   1   Ponlgn. 

C*«W., 

i87e 

30 

17 

17 

18S2 

ss 

IS 

23 

1B77 

33 

21 

18 

1883 

37 

38 

24 

1S78 

2S 

SO 

18 

18B4 

41 

36 

3S 

1879 

30 

23 

19 

18S5 

44 

30 

S4 

1B80 

a 

25 

21 

1880 

4S 

39 

ss 

1881 

40 

S3 

•22 

As  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  various  porta  of  Anstralia, 
the  following  table  hns  been  prepared,  and  from  it  the  rank  of 
Sydney  becomes  at  once  ei-ident  on  inspection.  Melbourne  cakea 
a  second  place,  but,  as  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out,  its  trade 
for  purposes  of  compari.son  should  be  reduced  by  a  considerable 
tonnage,  representing  vessels,  whose  terminal  port  is  Sydntgr, 
making  it  merely  a  port  of  call.  Newcastle  comes  next  after 
Melbourne,  exceeding  in  tonnage  even  Brislione.  It  should  be 
noted  in  respect  to  Queensland  ]»rtB,  that  the  same  vessel  is 
reckoned  at  every  j'ort  it  calls  at,  and  on  this  account  the  towns 
taorth  of  Brisbane  apjiear  more  important  than  they  really  are. 


SHIPPING  AT  AUSTRAIA8IAN  PORTS. 


^H  !Ko.  124.  — ^Tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  the  principal  Australanan 
1                                                          porta :— 

I 

E.t«..d. 

ClHRtl. 

Iw 

Ton*. 

1,638,802 
416,618 

l,513,fi&l 
424,  £35 
223,S65 
tS2,&35 
160,460 
102,406 
44,903 
96.703 
342.745 
96,S64 
029,682 
121,883 

Ton  a. 

^V'fnrrutlc 

BrwUne    —- -.. 

421.898 

^iocUaod „.. 

141,050 

lyttOim 

S9,*0S 
80,917 

101,781 
C67.se3 
120,fl7D 

OlMWlg 

The  progress  of  thn  shipping  trade  of  Sydney  bos  been  very 
lifomi,  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of    107   per  cent,    per 


The  veasels  entering,  as  a  rule,  conaiderahly  exceed  those  clear-  T..ni  _ 

;  thin  differenc-e  is  caused  by  TBSsels  leaving  Sydney  for  New  i™«tcii 

e  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  coal  being  reckoned  as  departures 

ifrom   Newcastle,  and  not  from  Sydney.     On  this  account,  the 

dear^nces  of  Newcaatle  uniformly  enceeil  the  arrivals,  as  will  be 

VnoUoed  in  the  subsequent  table. 

The  practice  of  clearing  vessels  at  both  ports  at  one  time 
|<«btained,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  some  years,  and  vessets  are 
Lsow  cleared  at  the  port  which  they  East  leave. 


dte 
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Ko.  125. — Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Sydney  and 

Newcastle,  1871-86  :— 


Tear. 

Sydney. 

Newcastle. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1871 

Tons. 
409,063 

Tons. 
894,289 

Tons. 
277,959 

Tons. 
876,378 

1872 

418,164 

860,735 

842,514 

427,846 

1873 

474,203 

867,351 

889,121 

498,468 

1874 

499,326 

422,693 

510,291 

643,693 

1875 

590,700 

468,423 

510,902 

673,629 

1876 

635,269 

602,866 

433,423 

635,738 

1877 

662,217 

511,623 

469,349 

677,676 

1878 

712,303 

511,801 

542,745 

665,885 

1879 

759,980 

581,694 

492,163 

651,501 

1880 

827,738 

641,996 

400,598 

516,480 

1881 

955,531 

656,161 

481,695 

645,543 

1882 

1,101,756 

844,077 

559,228 

737,772 

1883 

1,200,595 

1,116,411 

656,916 

926,956 

1884 

1,554,118 

1,277,813 

708,449 

1,066,462 

1885 

1,608,169 

1,283,888 

452,946 

722,865 

1886 

1,038,802 

1,899,545 

416,518 

686,179 

rradc  of  Sydney  The  comparative  importance  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Sydney 
British  port«.  may  be  seen  from  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  absolute 
tonnage  Sydney  was  surpassed  by  four  English  ports — London, 
Liverpool,  Cardiff,  and  Newcastle — though,  in  point  of  value,  the 
trade  of  Sydney  exceeded  that  of  any  port  in  Great  Britain, 
London  and  Liverpool  alone  excepted.  Thirteen  of  the  most 
important  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  shown  on 
table  No.  123.  The  figures  are  for  1885  for  British  ports,  and  for 
1886  for  Sydney. 


■                                     HIVERINE  TEADE. 

^Ko.  130. — Tonnage  Inwards  and  Outwards  of  the  principal  porta 
H              of  Great  Britain,  also  of  the  port  of  Sydney  : — 

1          '- 

Tomuigo  invanli. 

TmauBBCatwrn,^ 

6,903,655 
e,17a.330 

3,381.606 
1,858.795 
1.638,803 
1,651,618 
923,927 
810,26!) 
911,172 
786,019 
5*0,353 
681.07* 
537,135 
282,613 

6,146.i82 

4.667,602 

Hiun .::: :"::;"::':::::" 

1.100,723 

»Z^:: 

■^».. 

76,760 

1*""" 

Sydney  is  not  only  the  metropolis,  but  tho  chief  shipping  port  ^^j^"|^' 

f  the  Colony,  her  trade  being  larger  than  that  of  any  city  of  the 

southern  hemisphere.     The  nominal  trade  of  Melbourne  appears 

almost  as  large,  but  as  that  city  is  a  place  of  call  for  various  lines 

_ot  steamers,  whose  terminal  port,  and  the   destination  of  the 

»ter  part  of  whose  cargo,  is  Sydney,  the  shipping  trade  of 

elboame  is  unduly  swollen,  and  its  relative  iiuportancc  compai-ed 

Rrith  Sydney  apiwara  greater  than  really  is  the  case.     Newcastle 

nnks  second  amongst  New  South  Wales  ports,  and  for  many  years 

s  to  1380  its  trade  was  greater  than  that  oE  even  Sydney 

sell     Since  the  year  named,  liowover,  the  tonnage  both  entered 

ind  cleared  at  Sydney  has  exceeded  that  of  Newcastle.     No  other 

sapoit  has  much  more  than  a,  coasting  trade,  though  for  some 

time  WoUongong  has  maintained  a  considerable  trade,  especially 

in  coal ;   and  of  late  years  the  importance  of  Grafton,  on  the 

Clarence  Eivor,  has  steadily  increased. 

The  statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  Murray  and  Darling  River  uumj 
a  were  available  for  the  tirst  time  in  1886,  during  which  year 

e  foreign  trade  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.     During  this 
r  the  Darling  River  was  navigable,  after  being  too  low  for 
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traffic  for  some  years,  anJ  the  figures  iiet  down  opposite  Wentwordl  ■ 
for  the  most  piirt  represent  Darling  trade,  while  the  others  rcfep| 
to  the  Murray  Kirer.     No  tonnage  inward  appears  for  Swan  I 
and  Tociimwal,  this  amount  being  credited  to  Moanto,  which  ^ 
the  first  port  of  call. 

No.  127.— Trade  at  Riverine  ports,  1886  :— 


Fort, 

To».^i.™d. 

TonnmtBOUtwMdl       1 

25,366 
17,432 

Swan  Hill  

4S,798 

cwnpiini 


*  liiclud*^  Ln  Mauii4, 

During  the  year  1886,  988  steamers  and  soiling  vessel^  repre- 
senting 113,459  tons  net,  stood  registered  in  the  hooks  of  t 
Custom  House,  aa  belonging  to  the  port  of  Sydney. 
405  arc  steamers,  collectively  of  48,452  net  tons  and  of  16,741 
nominal  horse-power. 

1-      Thirty-five  of  the  steamers,  collectively  of  28,748  gross  i 
16,712  net  tons,  excluding  lighters  and  steam  launches,  and  4,719] 
nominal  horse-power,  were  owned  by  the  former  Australasian  Ste 
Navigation  Company,  trading  to  all  the  principal  ports  of  Qaeen>-'l 
land,  extending  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  Noumea,  Fiji^ 
Melbourne,  and  Adelaide,  and  embracing  five  mail  contracts. 

The  Clarence  and  Richmond  River  Steam  Company  r^ista 
twelve  steamers  of  580  combined  horse-power  and  1,976  net  b 
eix  of  them  are  seorgoing  and  six  river  steamers.  The  resBela  of 
this  company  ate  employed  exclusively  in  the  Clarence,  Maole^, 
and  Richmond  rivers  trade. 

The  lUawarra  Steam  Navigation  Company,   trading  to  all  New  I 
Sooth  Wales  ports  south  of  Sydney,  own  twelve  sea  and  rivor  J 
1,  representing  1,374  net  tons  and  811  ttominalhors&^wi 
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[  -  The  trade  from  the  Hunter  River  and  Newcastle  for  pasKengere  ii 
I  and  freight,  oth<?r  tlmn  coal,  is  carried  on  hy  the  steamers  of  the 
I  Hunter  River  New  Steam  Navigation  Cooipany  and  the  New- 
1  ^aatle  Steamship  Company.  Tlie  tirst  named  company  own  two 
I  river  and  five  sea  atoamere,  coUectivsly  of  '2,6GS  net  tons,  and 
I  1,020  horse-powev,  registered  in  Sydney.  The  steamers  of  the 
Pbttter  company  (tive  sea  and  one  river)  of  2,510  net  tons  and 
I  t,250  hoi-se-power,  are  registered  at  the  port  of  Newcastle,  and 
m  not  included  in  the  a)iove  summary. 

The  Port  Jackson  Steamboat  Company  own  eight  passenger 
Kaad  tug  stearoera,  of  723  horae-powcr  and  ^47  net  tons  coUec- 
lively. 

The  Colonial  Sugar  Company  register  nine  ocean  and  river 

Iferamers,  of  562  nominal  horse-power  and   1,077  net  tons,  wholly 

■•mployed  in  connection  with  the  company's  sugar  works  at  th« 

•  CSarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers,  and  trading  from  Sydney 

to  Fiji. 

Included  in  the  li.st  of  registered  steamers  ai'c  those  employed  in 
the  coal  trade  hy  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Brown,  the  Bulli,  Wallsend, 
Mount  Kemhla,  and  Waratali  Coal  Companies,  and  in  the  various 
pftwenger  trades  of  the  harbour  and  its  branches — such  as  the 
I  Parramatta  River  steamera,  the  North  Shore  Ferry  Company,  the 
I  Lane  Cove,  Baluiain,  Mossman's  Bay,  and  Pyrmont  boats,  the 
Wateou's  Bay  steamers,  and  the  combined  jiassenger  and  tug 
steamers  of  Messrs.  Waterhouse,  Halstead,  Byrnes,  and  others. 

Besides  the  steam  comimiies  jnst   referred  to,  there  are  several  p, 
private  tirma  Laving  steamers  trading  out  of   Sydney,     Messrs. 
'John  See  &  Co.  own  seven  steamers  plying  to  the  Clarence,  Man- 
ning,  Hastings,  and  Bellinger  Rivera,   and  also  seven  droghing 
vesiels.     Messrs.  G.  k  B.  NicoU  have  two  stoamers  engaged 
the  Richmond  River  trade,  and  Mr.   D.  Berry  owns  a  steamer 
trading  to  Shoalhaven,   and  the  Shellharbour  Company 
plying  to  Shellharbour. 


^m    traaing 
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COHUEUCE  AND  SHXFPrNG. 

The  largo  ocean  steamers  of  the  TJninn  Company  o£  New  I 
land,  the  Tosnianiau  Steam  Navigittion  Co.,  and  (w!th 
exception  of  five)  Messrs.  W.  Howard  Smith  and  Co.'s 
being  registered  in  Sydney,  are  not  included  in  thu  ahove  e 
although  trading  out  of  the  port. 

I*      Part  o£  the  tonnage  registered  is  that  o£   vessels  built  in  the 
Colony,    The  remainder  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  direct  addition  to 
the  colonial  fleet,  and  classed  among  the  imports  of  the  Colonj^ 
The  value  of  this  inipoi-t  may  be  gatbered  from  the  figures  givi 
below.     In  estimHting  the  value  of  the  vessels  imported  appro: 
mate  figures  can  alone  be  given.     The  value  per  ton  of  the  Bril 
mercantile  fleet  averages  about  ^30  for  steamers  and  £15 
sailing  vessels,  but  in  this  Colony  these  figures  would  be  sc 
what  lower,  and  for  the  purpose   of  the  estimate  which  follows, 
the  average  value  of  steam  tonnage  has  been  taken  at  £25,  and 
Bailing  vessels  at  £12  10s.     It  is  possible  the  figures  do  not  give 
tlie  entire  import,  as  there  are  not  o,  few  vessels  imported  whi 
are  roistered  at  tho  place  of  building. 


a  to 
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—Value  of  Foreign  Tonnage  Registered  in  New  Soutli 
Wales  in  each  year,  1876-86  :— 


T<«..,M,». 

V.1UB. 

\ax 

Tonnw. 

auuna. 

B.^. 

Sli^,. 

St-^ 

1870 

7,-157 

1,B09 

133,IG2 

1882 

12,783 

4,488 

1877 

4,469 

2,61fl 

121,262 

18B3 

8,681 

4,03B 

»»,46a 

1878 

6,329 

8,733 

169,912 

1384 

8,333 

6,339 

262.GS 

1879 

4,332 

2,7&1 

123,250 

1883 

4,076 

3,395 

13S.BM, 

1880 

5,0SS 

1.298 

95,763 

18SG 

4,G30 

852 

70,17S 

1881 

0,S58 

1,948 

168,175 

TS3SELS  UEGISTEBES. 

0  building  of  steam  vessela  has  become  far  more  important 

I  that  of  Baiting  ships,  Iho  tonnage  during  the  last  6vo  years 

[  respectively,  19,418  of  Bteam  tonnage,  and  8,000  tons  of 

Schooners  and  ketches  are  the  prmcipal  classes  of  sailing 

wU  built  in  the  Colony,  the  general  tonnage  of  each  class 

Kveraging  considerably  undei-  100  tons  burden. 

No  reliable  data  have  aa  yet  been  procurable  as  to  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  other  places  for  the  New  South 
^Wales  local  trade,  but  that  number  must  lie  considerable,  and 
I  import  of  large  value  altogether  loRt  siglit  of  in  the 
ustoms  retuma.  Some  idea,  however,  of  the  large  number  of 
mported  may  be  gathered  from  the  tonnage  registered, 
jlrhich  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  table.     The  total  tonuaga 

gistered  was  i — 
;  No.  129.— Vessels  Registered  in  New  Soutb  Wales,  I87G-8G. 
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TbM 
No. 

Total 

Mo. 

Tcmi, 

m™. 

No. 

Totu. 

Uen. 

im 

B4 

9.523 

377 

31 

2,097 

ISS 

9B 

12,520 

570 

«7 

6,4Bl 

■MtH 

XI- 

5.131 

M-i 

J():t 

ll,6»5 

i!> 

7.111 

31 1» 

41 

6.393 

a7H 

9(i 

11,503 

697 

vna 

B4 

6,87U 

an 

3,5U1 

an 

iX) 

9,431 

672 

hi 

7,1X13 

:f/^ 

Hit 

2.1G9 

IKM 

74 

8,162 

mi 

M 

10.300 

MVS 

r.t 

2.713 

115 

74 

13.013 

443 

W 

14.21H 

nil 

41 

7.764 

MKI 

12N 

22,010 

1,020 

RS 

]0.6«fi 

420 

va 

9.*« 

575 

155 

18,973 

99S 

77 

10.850 

mi; 

11,484 

701 

KM 

2^.334 

1,214 

«l 

f*i 

no 

6,387 

«!I4 

SHI 

1I.26U 

674 

^ 

15 

S,9«0 

KW 

47 

3,489 

^35 

1)2 

9,458 

401 

I  The  genetal  tendency  to  supplant  sailing  vessels  by  steam,  and  ^c^^ 
e  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  for  the  frames  and  hulls  of  vessels,  by'l^i: 
given  a  check  to  the  wooden  siiip-building  industry,  which 
e  time  promised  lo  grow  to  important  dimensions.  Every 
isd  of  timber  suitable  for  the  construction  of  ships  is  found  on 
e  rivers  of  the  coa^t  districts  of  the  Colony,  but  as  tlio  demand 
I  this  description  of  vessel  has  not  increased  little  advantage  can 
e  taken  of  our  resources  in  this  respect. 
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I        The  years  I8S3  and  1S64  were  marked  by  gi'eat  activity  ii 
instruction  both  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  fifty  sailing  I 
fifty-two  steajii  vessels,  valued  at  about  £162,500,  having  been  buift  ' 
tQ  1883,  whilst  thirty-nine  sailing  vessels  and  fifty-two  steamer^ 
valued at£I55,000,  were  built  in  the  subBccjuent  year.     Tradebas 
not  been  bo  active  since,  though  in  186G  the  value  of  stoamersInulkH 
■was  £66,000,  and  of  sailing  vessels  £20,000,  or  £86,000  value  il 
alL     The  number  of  vesoela  built  during  each  year  since  1876  if 
given  below. 

Ko.lSO. — Vessels — Steam  and  Sailing — built  in  New  South  V 
during  each  year,  1876-86: — 


S(iiUi>E  vcweU. 

y™-. 

Total 

T«iata»>ai4 

No. 

TiMl*. 

"•■ 

1B76 

38 

2,06C 

22 

1.399 

60 

3,465 

1877 

84 

1.996 

a7 

2,516 

61 

4,610 

1878 

2.1 

1,78a 

«« 

l,6tt» 

49 

3.443 

1870 

at 

1,638 

19 

797 

50 

2,335 

29 

12 

41 

1881 

16 

748 

IS 

7fi5 

31 

1,607 

1882 

41 

I,45a 

3,276 

65 

4,734 

50 

J,f85 

6a 

5,368 

102 

7,268 

IHSi 

89 

2,518 

64 

103 

1B85 

£9 

800 

36 

65 

8,702 

1886 

27 

1,839 

40 

2.637 

67 

8,978 

The  accommodation  provided  both  by  the  Government  and  bf 
|irivate  enterprise  for  tlie  fitting  and  repairing  of  ships,  is  equal  to 
the  requirement  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony.  At  Sydney  there  an 
three  gran'ng  docks,  two  Hoiiting  docks,  and  seven  patent  slipa 
At  Newcastle  there  is  one  patent  slip,  besides  which  there  t 
other  docking  and  building  yards  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony  1 
lor  the  convenience  of  cosstars  and  small  craft.  The  principal 
docks  and  slips  in  Sydney  are  shown  on  the  following  tables 
■B  well  Bs  their  leading  dimensions  and  size  of  vessel  they  a 
carry. 


ilony^^l 
icipol 
table, 
essel  they  wiU^^ 
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No,  131.— Docks  uhI  Slips  in  Sydney  Harbour  :- 


Biloela              „ 
Ifotrt  ...„ , 
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Cockatoo  leland  . 
Bftlm&ln    ,,,....„. 

JofatutOD'a  Bay     . 

Wnteniew  Bay   ... 

Fyrmout  ... 
Woolwich... 
Balmain  ... 
PjTmont  ,.. 
BaliuaiD    ... 


Ledldb 

""T 
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uJten. 
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ft.  in. 

■17B 
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20  6 

635 

84 

32  0 

410 

68 

200 

100 

23 

TO 

164 

42 

12  0 

480 

87 
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260 
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All  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances  for  the  repairing  of  Bhipa  s. 
are  found  in  the  dockyards.     The  new  graving  dock  now  being 
oompleted  by  the  Government  will  be  the  largest  single  dock  in 
the  world,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels  drawing  32  feet  of 
irater.     For  natural    facilities  for  shipijing   Sydney  Btanda  un- 
rivalled.     The  water  deepe:is  abruptly  from   the  shores,  so  that 
tiie  laj^est  ships  may  be  berthed  alongside  the  wharves  and  quays. 
The  wharfage  is  chiefly  in  private  hands,  and  powerful  shipping 
appliances   and   roomy  stores  are    found   at  all   the   important 
wharves.     The  Government  stiil  holds  the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove, 
along  the  marj^  of  which  raagnilicent  echelon  wharves  have  been 
Constniited.     The  south  and  west  side  of  Darling  Harbour  also 
iMlongs  to  the  Government,  and  the  railway  has  been  carried  to  the 
water's  edge.     The  total  wlmrf  frontage  amounts  to  about  6  miles. 
Newcastle  is  also  a  well-equipped  port,  where  vessels  of  4,000  ec 
Bioos  can  be  safely  berthed  j  and  every  modern  steam  and  hydraulic  Ht 
l<qipliance  for  loading  coal  is  found  on  its  wharves.     The  Govem- 
Ijnent  owns  nearly  all  the  wharfage,  which  extends  over  a  length 
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of  about  IS, 000  feet  Tlie  Government  sliippiug  appliances 
include  four  steam  cranes,  uf  15  tons,  and  twelve  liydraulic  cranes, 
two  of  25  tons,  nix.  of  15  tons,  and  four  of  0  tons. 

har\cM.  Private  wharves  are  found  at  all  the  ctiief  centres  of  [Ktpulation 
along  the  rivew  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  Government  wharves, 
and  all  ports  with  a  trade  of  any  importance  have  also  their 
jetties  and  shipping  facilities. 

Tlie  New  South  Wales  const  is  free  from  any  source  of  danger 
to  vessels  navigating  it,  and  where  ressona^ile  precautions  were 
taken  wrecks  have  been  very  rare.  Tlie  majority  of  losses  have 
been  amongst  vessels'of  under  100  tons  burthen.  Nevertheless 
T^iieJ  the  number  of  wrecks  and  loss  of  life  and  property  during  1886 
has  been  very  high,  amounting  to  twenty-thi'eo  vessels,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  5,401,  valued  at  ^419,180,  including  cargo,  and 
involving  a  considerable  loss  of  life.  This,  perliaps,  is  the  most 
disHstroua  record  ever  experienced.  Three  steamers  of  large  azo 
were  wrecked  during  the  year — the  "  Ly-ee-Moon,"  745  tona, 
which  struck  on  Green  Cipe,  involving  a  loss  of  X25,000 ;  the 
"  Corangamite,"  1,563  tons,  which  went  ashore  in  "Wreck  Bay 
during  a  fog,  the  loss  of  cargo  and  veaiel  being  £35,000;  and  the 
"  Keilawarra,"  784  tons,  sunk  by  coming  into  collision  with  tho 
"Helen  Nicol,"  the  vessel  and  cargo  bting  valued  at  £25,000. 
The  number  of  wrecks  since  1860  is  shown  below. 
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Wales  from  1880-86:— 
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VALUE  OF  TOTiL  TRADE. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Tlie  value  of  goods  imported  into,  and  exported  from   New 

South  Wales,  has  increased  during  the  sixty  years  over  which  the 

I  records  extend,  from  £400,000  in  1825  to  £40,487,568  in  1885, 

I  and  jE3G,539,7C1  in  1886.     The  yearly  values  have  been  somewhat 

I  imcertain  in  their  increase,  the  imports  from  1840  to  ]85'2  being 

(  especially  erratic,  but  of  late  years  tlie  progress  of  the  Colony,  as 

[  evidenced  by  its  trade,  has  been  remarkably  steady.     The  gross  EviwrnnnrndM" 

I  Talao  from  year  lo  year  of  the  exports,  for  tho  reasons  hereafter 

I  pointed  out,  forms  the  surest  index  of  the  progroj^s  of  a  country 

I  circumstanced  like  New  South  Wales,  and  the  result  of  a  rise  or 

I  fall  in  the  value  of  the  staple  couimodities,  or  of  a  depression  in 

I   production,  may  be  readily  traced  in  the  coireaponding  rise  or 

fall  in  the  export  values.     The  amount  of  the  trade  of  tho  ColorLy, 

in  decennial  periods  since  1825,  is  given  below. 

No.  133. — Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  New  South  W'ales, 
1825-86 :— 
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300.000 

100,000 

400,000 

1835 

1,114,805 
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1,233,834 

l,5S3,t)SS 

E.T89,S40 

1855 

*,G6S,519 

2,S8 1,130 
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]S6S 

10,G35,507 

9.5G3,818 

20,1I1!),325 

1E73 

13,735,133 

13.7U7.397 

27,532.330 

IbSG 

23,737,461 

16.750.107 

40.487,568 
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20,973,5+S 

15,556,213 

30,529,761 
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He  imports  have,  for  many  years,  invariably  exceeded  the  im 
exports.     This  circumstance  is  mainly  due  to  the  importation  of 
money  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
«oantry.    The  extent  of  this  importation,  as  well  as  the  excess  of 


i 
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oiiom  (,]iQ  imports  during  each  of  the  last  ten  yean,  is  shovn  in 
following  tabli^  but  the  whole  question  wiU  he  found  dealt  v 
in  another  place : — 
So,  134. — Excess  of  Imports  compared  with  Loan  expenditure. 


YfM. 

KiuHot  trnpntiover 

durinu  the  sumr. 

£ 

£ 

1,394,878 

995,454 

1,970,2*0 

816,817 

1,371,8915 

l,27l,rM 

1880 

•1,606,739 

l,6a8,G19 

1,279,207 

2.397,368 

1883 

3,790.5*4 

2,832,769 

1.260.588 

3.265.711 

4,B83,62S 

3,674,707 

6,987,35-t 

3,896,145 

5,417,335 

3,766,356 

Tolil  tor  10  yenrB  ... 

20,548,909 

21,685,141 

IMPOtiTS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  during  each  year,  from.  I8G0  to  1880 
ia  given  in  the  appendix.     During  1886  the  grosa  value  of  gootul 
imported  into  the  Colony  amounted  to  £20,073,543,  or  atthemt«J 
of  £21  7s.  lOd,  per  head,  the  imports  for  home  consumption  i* 
valued  at   £18,301,585,  or   £18   ISs.  4d.  per  head  of  the  m 
population  during  the  year,   thus  showing  a   falling   off  from   tll^fl 
previous  year  of  £4  2a.  2d.  per  head  oE  gross  imports  and  £2  19b.  9d.M 
I  viioo  per  head  of  net  imports.     The  foiling  off  is  due  to  a  decline  ii 

value  of  the  exports  for  the  two  years  1885  and  1886,  owingtoJ 
the  severe  depression,  which  seems  to  have  been  general,  and  t» 
the  bad  season,  which  afiected  this  Colony  in  particular.  T1» 
value  of  the  imports,  distinguishing  the  amount  for  home  con- 
sumption, is  given  in  the  annexed  table  for  the  sixteen  years  1871-^ 
1886. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  I3CP0RTS. 


No.  13S 

—Value  of 

Imports 

ler  head : — 

-c;'" 

TDtollmpirta 

'"C^,'" 

1^1  import. 

£    a.    (1. 

£    B.    d. 

£    ■.    <I. 

1871 

17  10    (! 

21  10    3 

1879 

17    3    1 

21     0    0 

1872 

13  12    2 

18    3    S 

1S80 

15  12    2 

19  10    7 

1873 

15  12  10 

20    2    7 

1S8I 

18  IB    9 

23    2    8 

mi 

17  15    9 

21   12    8 

1682 

22    2    0 

27    0    3 

1S7.S 

19  14  10 

23    9  11 

21    6  11 

25  15  11 

1876 

19    0  11 

22  IH    9 

1684 

22    2  11 

28    5  11 

1877 

19  15    5 

23  12    4 

1885 

21  13     1 

25  10    0 

1878 

19  10  11 

22  19    3 

1886 

18  13    4 

21     7  10 

'   imports  they  have  been  classiiied  under  certain  leading  heads,  and 
I  during'  188G  the  value  of  eiich  cIubs  of  imports  was  :- — 


ineral*  and  metitU,  r 


d  precious  metalH   

»of  educatioD,  art.  amuMraent  

d  articlea  not  eliewheis  included . 
rtielei  nnclauitied  by  Cnstonui 


1,007,600 

94,522  I 

1,675,1)67  i 

1,309,152  I 

5,483,498  < 

110,418  I 


1.146,627 

4,821,050 

75,079 


20,973,548       18,301,635 


I 


During  188S,  therefore,  the  Colony  importetl  food  and  drink  to  R^ 
the  value  of  ^3,803,751,  or  at  the  rate  of  £3  17b.  6d.  for  each  '" 
iDhabitant,  and  manufactured  goorlH  to  the  amount  of  £9,870,063, 
or  slightly  over  £10  per  head,  both  together  rppresenting 
£13  178.  Kd.  per  head,  out  of  a  total  of  £1S  13b.  4d.  The  two 
principal  itemii  of  the  balance  are  animal  and  vegetable  products, 
^fficie  and  minerals.  Of  the  animal  and  vegetable  products,  as 
■Uo  of  the  minerals,  a  large  portion  are  worked  up  in  the  Colony 
for  its  own  consumption,  but  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  gold 
imported  is  treated  at  the  Mint,  and  is  re-exported  in  the  shape 
of  coin.  The  value  per  head  of  Bome  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  is  given  below. 


COMMERCE  AND   SHIPPING. 


■E-6 


I-;-' 


iff 


PBINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 


Tbo  import  of  drapery  etanda  first  in  the  liat  of  vatuea,  and  if 
vearing  apparel  be  added  to  it,  the  value  of  these  goods  would 
represent  a  sura  of  £3  ITs.  6d.  per  liead  during  1886,  the  greatest 
amount  for  any  one  year  having  been  in  1882,  when  tlio  value 
imported  reached  almost  £5  for  e\-ery  inhalntant.  The  value  per 
head  of  iron  and  Bteel,  machinery  and  hardware  combined  was 
^l  2a  ;  wine  and  liquors,  18a  7d.  ;  flour,  19a  ;  boots  and  ahoesj 
10a  2il.  None  of  the  other  values  reach  such  hirge  figures  as 
those  mentioned  above,  though  many  other  articles  form  indi- 
vidually very  important  imports. 

Two  tilings  are  plain  from  a  consideration  of  this  table,   lheg„pe,or 
great  purchasing  power  of  the  people  and  the  very  largo  scope  that  jjj"    '"  ' 
exists  for  the  production  of  goods  which  are  now  imported,  and 
for  the  extension  of  manufiictures  within  the  Colony.     This  will, 
perhaps,  be  seen  more  plainly  from  an  inspection  of  the  gross  values 
of  some  of  the  princiiml  articles  imported  duiiiig  the  year  1886, 
No.   137, ^Values  of  some  of   thi:  Principal   Articles  Imported 
~  during  188C  :— 


419,451 
G82,313 

82,139 
319,823 


d  uplioliterj. 

OTui  and  gluinare  

Orain  mnd  puUa 

Hwdware    

ytnm  and  mocliiiiL-rj... 
uaod  jelliM 


280,783 
356,641 
113,751 
472,701 
617,219 

,114.0  IS 


Jrwolipry £175,073 

Leather 67,710 

M»It 149,868 

Matches  66,226 

Hilitar7rtorci 142,493 

Uilk,  condrowd 60,699 

Musical  inatruuicnts  111,GB6 

Paint  B,    psperhuQging, 

lampnaro 125,99n 

Paper.books.atationorjiCle.  679,057 
Pipit  leu,  mnws,  and  oil- 

men'BiUires 75,068 

Potatoes  nnd  vcgotablcl...  282,023 
Saddler;  ajid  hnmew^nd 

sitddlatii' ware 103,069 

Silver  plato  and  wore 83,299 

Spirits 492,658 

Sugar  484,618 

Tia  311,547 

Timber 448,466 

Tobacco  and  cigan 220,896 

Toy. 76.696 

WatohM  and  doeki   134,S3L 

Wino    109,680 


COMMERCE  AND   SHIPPING. 


EXPOSTS. 
The  exiMjrt  trade  of  Nrw  South  Wales,  like  the  import,  i 
mirUior  than  that  of  aiiy  other  Australian  colony,  both  in  regard  to  the 
total  value  and  the  value  per  head  of  populatidii.  Compared  with 
the  imports  geaersUy,  the  exporta,  for  the  reasoas  which  will 
hereafter  appear,  fall  considerably  short,  but  compared  with  those 
of  other  colonies  the  extent  of  the  New  South  Wales  esport  trade 
is  very  satisfactory.  Taking  the  year  1886,  the  last  for  which  all 
the  figures  are  available,  the  export  trade  of  the  varioua  colonies 


No.  ISS.^Ekpoit  of  Home  produce  from  eacli  of  the  Aiistralarii^^H 
Colonies  during  188C.  ^^H 

■ 

Nev  South  Wales 12,8S1,200  ^^M 

Tittoria _ 8.0S*.6S7  ^^M 

Qneenaluid    „ 4,613,093  ,  ^^H 

Soutli  Austnlia 2,622,138  ^^| 

Saw  Ztalaad 6,386,682  ^^M 

TMmtaiu*  1,312,416  ^^H 

Weitern  AiutrilU C26,524  ^^| 

There  is  a  defect  in  the  figures,  as  far  itt  least  as  three  of  these 
colonies  are  concerned.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australiahave  each  a  large  re-export  trade,eHpecial!y  in  raw  produce, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  credit  is  taken  for  the  produce  of 
other  colonies  in  the  export  of  home  produce.  So  far  as  New 
South  Wales  is  concerned,  this  o^'er-crediting  chiefly  takes  place 
in  regard  to  gold  received  from  Queensland  for  coinage.  To  what 
extent  the  Customs'  value  of  home  produce  is  overstated  in 
Victoria  and  South  Austi-alia  is  not  apparent  from  the  returns  : 
but  in  the  case  of  the  first  named  colony,  much  of  the  New  South 
Wales  produce  jiassing  through  Victoria  Eoi-  transhipment  to 
England  is  exported  as  Victorian  produce.  Tliis  is  very  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  wool,  as  Port  Phillip  wool  commands  a  higher  price 
than  that  of  New  South  Wales,  According  to  the  Gtistoms 
.statistics  of  that  colony,  tlio  quantity  of  wool  imported  during 


EOUE   PBODTJCE  IIXPOBTED. 

185  amounted  to  54,685,900  lb.,  valued  at  £2,201,968,  whUe 
I  export  of  wool  other  than  Victorian  amounted  to  only 
13,924,761  lb.,  valued  at  £599,831,  the  difference  in  value, 
amounting  to  over  £1,600,000,  being  taken  credit  for  as  Victorian 
home  produce,  and  the  returns  overstated  to  that  extent  How 
bx  this  system  obtains  in  other  dii-ectioiis  it  is  impoBsible  to  say. 


Dividing  the  exporta  of  New  South  Wales  into  two  classes —  Frcpondemm  I 

e  which  are  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  Colony,  and  pcodui^is  in 

m  imported  from  other  countries,  the  preponderance  of  homo  pro- 

a  exported  ia  very  marked.     The  figures  for  the  ten  years  that 

i  with  1886,  which  are  gi\-en  below,  show  a  large  increase  in 

ine  produce  exported,  reaching  a  maximum  in  1883,  when  the 

ffa8£16,500,122,  falling,  however,  in  (he  subsetjnent  years, 

1  1886  theamountreached only £12,884,200.     This  decline 

ll  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  <luring  the 

a  1884  and  1885,  and  to  the  losses  sustained  by  reason  of  the 

dry  season  of  1885-6.     The  exports  of  produce  other  than  that 

of  the  Colony  have  also  shown  a  decline  during  the  year  1 886  and 

m&e  preceding  years,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  to  be  ascribed  to  the 

me  causes,  the  decline  being  very  noticeable  in  the  value  of  wool 

d  tin  re-exported. 

I  No.  139. — Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Colony,  distinguishing 
Home  produce  from  Foreign  produce  Exported  : — 


r^. 

Boms  pndiKe 

Fonlfti  produos 
«pon«L 

Tot»l  exporla. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

1 1,038,  gffi 

2,421.081 

13,457.a» 

10,886,037 

2,249.363 

13,134,405 

'.   1879 

10,820,756 

2,311,175 

13,131,931 

ISSO 

12,837.446 

2,845,3.56 

15,0«-2,302 

1881 

16.153.705 

3,154.010 

16,307,805 

1882 

14.168,853 

3.508,502 

17,077,353 

1883 

i6,5oa,m 

3,756,151 

20,262,273 

1  mi 

14,921,520 

3,655,770 

18,577,290 

16,750,107 

mt 

12,884,200 

2,672,013 

15.55B,213 

COMMERCE  AND   SHrPPING. 


t       It  will  be  Been  from  the  table  given  above  that  the  value  of  Hew 
Soutl)  Wales  produce  exported  during  1886,  was  leaa  than  any 
yeaTBince  1880,  and  tlie  value  per  head  was  lesB  than  for  any  yew— 
since  1871.     The  decrease  iu  value  per  head  has  been  very  ci 
siderable  since  1883.     In  the  year  mentioned  the  exports  of  hom 
produce  amounted  to  £19  ISa.  9d.,  while  those  of  1886  had  fallen 
to  i£13  3s,   Id.,  a  decrease  of  32  per  cent.     The  major  parts 
this  decrease  may  bo  set  down  aa  due  to  .the  fall  in  the 
wool,  and  to  the  defective  season  of  18S5,     Notwithstanding  tlieB 
apparently  large  decrease  exhibited  during  the  past  few  years,  thfl  a 
exports  per  head  compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  all  ths  m 
other  Australian  Colonies.    The  values  of  exports  per  head  for  each  | 
yearBiuce  1871  were  : — 

No.  140. — Value  of  Exports  of  New  South  Wales  and  other- J 
Produce  per  head. 


Twr. 

New  South  Wilw 

'^S:^- 

v^. 

pmlun  ciportcd 

'''^^SSS" 

£    a.  d, 

£    a.  d. 

£     B.  d. 

£     B.  d. 

JS71 

18    3    4 

3  JO    D 

1879 

15  13     4 

3  e  u 

1872 

15    6    S 

4  11     3 

15S0 

17  13  10 

3  18    5 

1873 

IS  13    9 

4     9     0 

1£81 

17    6    I 

4    2  11 

1874 

18    2    5 

3  16  11 

1SS2 

17  16    7 

4    8    S 

1875 

19  16  11 

3  IS    1 

1883 

19  15    9 

4  10    0 

1876 

17  IG    G 

3  15  ID 

1884 

16  18  10 

4    3    (f" 

1877 

17  11    0 

3  IG  11 

1SS5 

1*     2  11 

3  IS  11 

1878 

10  11    0 

... 

1686 

13    3    1 

2  14    6 

^m  that: 


iporta      The  average  valu 
the  last  ten  years,  c 
not  only  were  i 


of  exports,  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  during 

mpared  with  those  of  the  other  colonies,  showft^ 
be  exports  of  New  South  "Wales 


s  more  valuabuH 


I 


WOOL  TRADE. 

I  gross,  but  exceeded  those  of  all  the  other  Colonies,  vhen 
d  by  the  Btoncl&rd  o£  population.     Thus,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
e  average  exports  per  head  have  amounted  to — 

£    B.  a. 

New  South  WiJea  16  13    3 

Victoria 13    2    5 

QnGCDBloDd    16  12    7 

SoDtb  AustmliA  15  IS  10 

NewZenlimd 12  18    4 

Tasmania 12    2  1(1 

Western  Australia  X5    8    0 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wool,  coin,  coal,  Uvd^tock,  tin,  o 
mlver,  copper,  skins,  and  tallow.  Other  articles  have  also  been 
exported  to  considerable  value  in  times  past,  but  their  importance 
has  disappeared  or  is  lost  in  comparison  trith  tliat  of  the  products 
juBt  named.  Aiuongst  svich  may  be  mentioned  grain,  leather, 
provisions,  anil  sugar ;  of  some  of  these  aitioles  there  is  still  a 
fairly  large  export,  but  of  none  is  the  export  per  head  so  large  aa 
jEormerly,  while  in  the  case  of  sugar  it  has  jiractically  ceased. 

WOOL. 

"Wool  is  the  staple  export  of  tlie  Colony,  and  comprises  con-  w 

uderably  more  tlian  half  the  value  of  the  total  exports.     The 

quantities  and  values  of  the  wool  exported  during  each  year  since 

;877  are  given  below,  and  from  the  table  it  will  be  readily  seen 

greatly  the  Colony  depends  ii]K)n  the  produce  of  its  flocks  for 

prosperity. 

No.  HI. — Quantities  and  Values  of   New  South  Wales  "Wool 
Exported  : — 


=77 

i 

lea  or 

I 


TtM^ 

Weight 

Vtlaa. 

V«»r. 

Wcitht. 

V.,™. 

L  1877 

■  1878 

■  1879 
K  1S80 
V  IS81 

lb. 
102,  ISO,  2M 
111.833,017 
123,710,450 
154,871.8.12 
130,601,5013 

£ 
6,266,038 

.1,723,310 
6.491.198 
8.040,625 
7,140,787 

1S32 
1883 
18fi4 
18S5 

isse 

lb. 
146.221,182 
188,161.710 
173,986,303 

168,161,6.'>9 
173.983,640 

£ 
7,433,081 
0,068,761 
8,953.100 
7.246,642 
7.028,588 

L 

COMUEBCE  AXB  SHIPPING. 


Besides  the  wool  grown  in  the  Colony,  there  hax  been  »  lai^ 
re-export  of  other  wool,  chie9y  from  Qocenslaiid.  la  1885,  th« 
e.spoi:t  of  foreign  wool  &monnted  to  slightly  more  than  10,000,000 
pounds  weight,  valued  £431,605  ;  but  in  18S6,  the  quantity  had 
foUen  to  4,664,971  pounds,  of  the  value  of  j£173,380  sterling. 
The  exports,  as  returned  by  the  Customs,  are  given  below ;  but 
the  quantities  fall  short  of  the  actual  amount,  as  not  a  little  wool, 
the  produce  of  other  pla^^es,  is  e3:ported  as  Kew  South  Waloa 
wool,  on  the  same  principle,  probably,  that  leads  to  the  shipmeadM 
from  Jlelbourne  of  over  40,000,000  pounds  weight  of  wool,  gm«l 
in  New  South  Wales,  as  the  produce  of  Victoria. 

No.    1*2.— Wool  Exported — not  the  Produce  of  the  Colony— 1 

1877-86  :— 


T»r. 

WrtgM. 

Viiin. 

TBI. 

Wdght 

TUo» 

lb. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

1877 

6,746.885 

370,504 

1S8S 

7.130,162 

340.613 

IfiTS 

•4,172,013 

336,890 

18S3 

8,878,423 

537,481 

187S 

6,413,123 

S78,09G 

1884 

9.030,215 

429,899 

18S0 

7,614.490 

306,909 

1S85 

10,221,768 

431,6aft 

1881 

7,581.181 

381,006 

1686 

4.664.971 

173,380 

^L  will  pr 

^H  staple  i 

^^R  washed 

^H  pounds 


The  severe  seasons  experienced  during  the  past  few  years  have 

very  materially  interfered  with  the  production  of,  and  cons^ 
queatly  the  exportation  of  wool ;  but  the  splendid  season  of  1886-7 
will  probably  be  attended  with  a  considerable  increase  in  this 
staple  export  There  baa  been  a  tendency  in  past  years  to  export 
washed  wool;  thus,  in  187T,  out  of  a  tol«l  export  of  54,736,114 
pounds  from  Sydney,  22,055,077  pounds  were  washed;  in  188^ M 


EXPORT  OF  BULLION  AND   SPECIE. 

itequantity  was  only  29,964,411  pounds,  out  of  a  total  134,015,163  Eiponnf 
pounda  ;  and  in  1886,  27,576,597  pounds  washed  wool,  out  of  a' 
total  export  seawards  of  114,893,830  pQunds,     The  tendency  is 
now  towards  the  export  of  wool  in  gitwse,  except  where  the  con- 
ditions oa  to  carriage,  itc,  are  exceptional. 

The  other  aniinal  products — tallow,  skins,  leather,  and  such- ouioreiporw.  1 
like — form   together  an  export  of   considerable   value,    though, 
owing  to  the  large  local  demand,  it  is  not  prol)able  that  there  will 
be  any  material  increase  in  the  value  of  these  articles  exported. 


Coal,  also,  forms  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  New  South  Wales,  c«j. 
having  reached  a  total  value  of  £1,000,000.     The  development  of 
the  coal  trade  of  the  Colony  has  Iwen  traced  elsewhere,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  subject  to  less  fluctuation  than  any  other  item 
of  export. 

The  export  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  has  become  important  snvor, 
^nce  1884,  and  bids  iaie  to  show  considerable  increase.  The 
great  fall  in  thw  value  of  copper  has  checked  the  production  of 
that  metal ;  and  a  fall  in  piicea  has  also  affected  the  trade  in  tin, 
which,  previous  to  1884,  was  much  more  considerable  than  at 
present 

B  Bollion  and  specie  form  one  of  the  most  important  exports  of  nuiito 
Ems  Colony,  though  the  larger  part  of  the  coin  exported  is  minted 

from   gold  produced  in  other  colonies.     The  export  during  each 

year  since  1 87 1  was  :— 


1971  . 


2,3  ie,971 


ISn  S,406,4U 

1873  J,953,*7G 

M?4  1,972.382 


1879  ., 


B24,75S 


18B1  1,982.210 


187fi  : 1.679.227 

1877  1,901,688 


1SS5  1,C3£.2B8 

ISSe  1,584.824 


COMMERCE   AKD  SHIPPING. 

Dh-ided  into  the  classes  adopted  for  the  imports,  the  exp 
of  the  home  produce  appear  as  follows : — 

£ 

Food  Mid  beveragGB,  including  breadstuflB 249,050 

Wine,  fertneBt«d  nud  Bpirituoiis  liquor  21,1S0 

LivB-atock 037,840 

Animal  and  vegctalito  products,  including  wool   ...  jiTIifiGOl 

Cli-thing  snd  tejitilo  fabrios  1.87G 

Minerals  uid  motils,  raw  or  partly  worked  np, 

not  including  coal,  coin,  «nd  bullion  944,428 

Coal    , 953,90G 

Specie  Bod  precious  metals    1, 818,200 

Articles  of  education  and  amusement 7,G08 

MaimfacturednrtideanDt  included  elsewhere 17I3,S52 

Unclassified  ]3.fi63 

Total. 12.834,200 


otpnrted. 

I 


By  far  the  larger  portion  of  tho  exports  consists  of  i 
Riateriala.  As  an  export  manufacturing  country  New  South  J 
Wales  has  not  yet  achieved  any  position ;  and,  though  her  I 
manufactures  are  of  very  conaiderable  importance,  as  will  her»-J 
after  appear,  her  own  markets  furnish  so  wide  a  scope  for  manu- 
facturing industiy  as  to  make  it  improliahlc  that  there  will  bo  &nf  a 
great  development  of  export  trade  in  home  manufactures  in  thefl 
immediate  future.  So  many  channels  have  presented  themsetvegB 
for  the  successful  employment  of  capital  tlmt  little  attention  h 
been  bestowed  upon  the  possibility  of  New  South  Wales  snpplyion 
otlier  countries  with  manufactured  goods ;  but  as  these  outlets  ot| 
capital  are  closed,  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  country  i: 
directions  will  doubtless  be  recognized. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  with  the  view  of  showing^ 
the  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  principal  articles  exported, 
and  the  proportionate  increase  per  hcail  of  population.     The  pre- 
ponderance of  raw  material,  and  I'aw  material  advanced  one  stage 
towards  the  finished  manufacture,  will  be  apparent. 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  EXPORTED. 
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COMMEaCB  AND  SHIPPING. 


FrOTuiana  (iMal 

85.5a» 

ehalo    

60,6a 

49S.0S* 

Skins    

^    «a.8afi 

Tillow 

i4s,ita 

Timber 

6!,9Hr 

Tin 

*87,6Sll 

Wool    

T.0M.69i 

The  values  of  some  of  the  principul  articles  of  Home  produce 
exported,  during;  1886,  including  those  mentioned  aboTe,  were  as 
followa. 

No.  Hi. — Export  of  Home  Produce  :- 
£ 

Boot*  and  ihoe 23,104 

Cvl 947,002 

Odin 1,584,324 

Copper...- 167,665 

Prnit    112,371 

Gold 35,(;i2 

OmIu    , 57,SB6 

Z«iithOT  100,930 

liiTeBtock   .,.-. 037,052 

Tlie  number  and  value  of  the  live  Htock  exported  hai 
considerably   from   year   to   year,   being   affected    greatly  by   1 
seasons  experieni'ed  both  in  this  and  tlie  neighbouring  coloi 

f      The  export  of  horees  has  dccUned,  as  far  as  niimbera  a 
cerned,  but  the  values  have  increased.     On  the  other  hand,  tj 
imports  show  an  increase  in  number  and  iii  value.     The  figim4 
in  respect  to  lioraes  are  to  some  extent  misleading,  i 
of  thoroughbred  animals  passing  backwards  and  forwards  LetweB^I 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  which  are  entered  as  exports  or  imporb^fl 
serve  to  give  moi-e  importance  to  the  trade  than  its  magnitud 
really  warrants. 

The   decrease  in  the    number    of    cattle    depastured 
Colony  has  been  attended  by  a  diminished  export,  and  whilst  tJ 
exportation  of  sheep  lias  -also  fluctuated  greatly  since  1383  1 
number  of  horned  cattle  imported  has  largely  increased, 
failure  of  the  pastures  throughout  a  portion  of  the  Colony  led 
partial  ejcodus  of  sheep  in    1884,  and  in  1885  there  was  a  corrM^J 
pondingly  large  return. 

Rcttmm  of  aiock      But  the  figin'es  for  the  export  and  import  of  live  stock  a 

extent  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  returns  are  swoUc 
by  the  inclusion  of  stock  seat  from  one  colony  to  another,  ii 


k. 


LIVE   STOCK  EXPORTED. 


Iiope  ot  Dbtoming  better  pasturage,  or  for  fattening  or  breeding 
purposes.  The  genera!  tendency  of  the  trade,  however,  can  ba 
gathered  from  the  table  giren  below.  Correct  figiirea  were 
obtained  for  all  the  colonies  except  Queensland,  but  the  oyeriund 
Qneensland  trade  lias  been  greatly  understated,  both  for  exports 
imports.     The  total  trade  in  live  stock  during  1866  vres: — 


Xo.  145. — live  Stock  Exported  and  Imported  in  181 


Eiportcd. 

[niporlDd. 

NwnW. 

vwa. 

NU.W. 

v^™. 

4,916 

61,359 

1,!G6.906 

647 

21 

£ 
128,131 

297,130 
512,421 

1,081 

S,B10 

80,C77 

288.225 

I.ISI 

£ 

Homed  calUe   

433,664 

f"^ 

G09 

4,149 

937.052 

373,498 

701,562 

RE-EXPORT  TRADE. 
The  re-export  trade  of  the  Colony  hua  increased  considerably  r 
during  the  past  ten  years,  but  has  now  reached  a  point  beyond  which 
it  ia  not  likely  to  advance  for  Eome  years.  The  shipping  facilities 
of  Sydney  have  hitherto  attracted  to  tlie  port  a  large  amount  of 
trade  from  New  Zeidond,  Queensland,  and  the  South  Seas,  for 
transhipment  to  Europe ;  but  the  establishment  of  direct  communir 
cation  between  these  places  and  Europe  hast  checked  to  some  extent 

Hrtiie  expansion  of  the  re-export  trade,  though  it  is  not  probable 

^B^ot  it  wiil  fall  below  its  present  dimensions, 

H  The: 
Kg  in] 


^e  reexport  overland  trade  is  compai'alively  limited,  amount-  Orubuid  tr 
t  in  1886  to  only  £125,380,  out  of  a  total  trade  of  £2,672,013.  du^"'"^* 
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COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING. 


Value  of 
re^zporta. 


The  total  value  of  the  re-exports  of  the  Colony  during  each  of 
die  past  ten  years,  was  as  follows  : — 

No.  146. — Value  of  the  Produce  of  other  Countries,  Exported 

from  New  South  Wales  : — 


Year. 

Seaward. 

Overland. 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

2,353,563 

67,498 

2,421,061 

1878 

2,189,658 

59,710 

2,249,368 

1879 

2,278,161 

33,024 

2,311,176 

1880 

2,797,476 

47,880 

2,845,356 

1881 

8.093,454 

60.556 

3,154,010 

1882 

3,480,251 

78,251 

3,508,602 

1883 

3,661,223 

94,928 

3,756,151 

1884 

3,521,743 

134,027 

3,655,770 

1885 

3,418,920 

164.944 

3,583,864 

1886 

2,536,633 

135,380 

2,672,013 

Re-export  trade  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  exports  has  kept  pace  f  curly 
with'fncrS^lof  with  the  increase  of  population,  the  greatest  decline  being  during 
popu     on.         ^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  series,  and  that  is  due,  m  all  probability,  to 

the  depression  in  trade  which  was  experienced  almost  everywhere. 
The  subsequent  table,  giving  the  value  of  this  trade  per  head 
since  1871,  will  illustrate  its  comparative  importance  during  each 
year. 

No.  147. — Value  per  Head  of  Foreign  Produce  Exported  from 

New  South  Wales  : — 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

£    8.   d. 

£     s.     d. 

£    8.   d. 

1871 

3  19    9 

1877 

3  16  11 

1883 

4  10    0 

1872 

4  11     3 

1878 

3     8     4 

1884 

4     3     0 

1873 

4    9     9 

1879 

3     6  11 

1885 

3  16  11 

1874 

3  16  11 

1880 

3  18     5 

1886 

2  14    6 

1875 

3  15     1 

1881 

4    2  11 

1876 

3  15  10 

1882 

4    8     3 

EE-ErPOKT  TRADE. 


AmoDgBt  raw  materials,  the  i)rincipal  articles  re-exported  are  prinrfpiii 

ipper,  tin,    and  wool ;    the  manufactured   articles  are    chiefly 

'3rapery,  apparel,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  books  and  stationery, 

boots,  beer  and  spirits,  and   also  large  quantities  of  proviHiona. 

Grouped  uader  the  several  heads  already  adopted  for  the  imports 

ixporte,  tlie  value  of  the  trade  for  the  year  188G  will  be  found 


No.  148. — Classification  of  Re-export  Trada  ; — 

£ 

Food  and  bsTorages,  including  brcwlatuffa 413,177 

Wiaw,  fennented  and  »pirjtuai»  liquors 107,7'13 

Idve  stock 7E,080 

Animal  aodTcgetable  pcoducU,  iucluding  irool 413,568 

Clothing  wid  Mxtile  f  ttbrica  3G3,1B9 

Uinemis  and  mclols,  raw  or  putlj  worked  up,  not  in- 

oludiDg  cool,  coin,  nnd  bullion  425,673 

Specie  andprecioUB  mctii'.«    13,590 

Articles  of  odDcation,  art,  and  amuaement lC2,52a 

UanufBotured  artictei  not  elsewbere  included   ,....  GG2,443 

ArticlM  undaaiified  bj  Cuitonu  34,739 


Total  .. 


2,072,013 


The  benefit  derived  by  the  Colony  from  its  re-export  trade  ia  in 
direct  and  con  hardly  be  estimated.     The  freights  earned  by  New 

lonth  Wales  vessels  carrying  such  produce,  do  not  amount  to 

(  large  sum,  as  the  carriage  is  chiefly  in  other  hands.  Still 
)  trade  is  valuable,  Iho  probable  sum  accruing  to  the  Colony 
a  this  source,  for  the  jiost  ten  years,  being  about  5  per  cent. 

D  the  total  value  of  the  re-export  trade,  as  shown  in  the  following 

»We  :— 

Approximate  Amount  earned  by  New  South  Wales  from 
Bo-export  of  Foreign  Produce. 


1877 121.053 

1878  112,4fl8 

1879 116,668 

1880 142,267 

1881  1&7,71)0 


1883  176,43S 

188!J 187,807 

1884  182,788 

1885  179,193 

1886 laa.uoo 


COMMEECE  AND  SKIPPING. 

OVEBLASD   TBADE. 
The  ovralfliid  ti-ade  shows  signs  of  decrease,  which,  througli  i 
operation  of  the  railway  system,  will  probably  become  pertQaneu 
As  the  major  portion  of  the  goods  expoi-ted  overland  fdmply  p 
through  the  border  coloiiiea  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  ( 
Groat  Britain,  the  diversion  of  the  trade  along  the  railways  of  the 
Colony  to  its  ports,   tnust  be   looked    upon  as  a.  distinct  gain. 
To  what  extent  this  is  being  accomplished  may  be  gleaned  froni_ 
the  following  figures,  which  include  Queenslami  ti-ade  aa  well  i 
the  Yictorian  and  South  Australian  : — 

No.  149.— Overland  Trada 


V-r. 

ImpMU. 

Cporti 

To«. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ra77 

1,871,816 

8.474,861 

5,346.677 

2,090,611 

3.845,648 

5,9e6,a6» 

1879 

1,636,431 

4,140,047 

6,684,468 

1B80 

1,13S,1S5 

4,768,542 

6,206,697 

1881 

1,706,648 

4,042,461 

a.751,109 

18B2 

l,S12,i09 

4,995,645 

6,908,054 

1B83 

2.310,495 

4,307,633 

6,618,118 

ISM 

a,lS6,563 

4,830,760 

7,017,308 

2,611,180 

3.406,078 

6,016,208 

1B»6 

1.6»g,689 

4,090,074 

5,789,663 

TRADE  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES. 
Tndalktser  ^e  trade   of  New  Houth  Wales  is  larger,  both  in  the  gross 

ooionyf*  "  amount  and  the  value  per  head,  tlian  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Colonies  of  Australasio.  The  total  trade  of  each  colony,  and  the 
trade  per  head,  for  the  past  eleven  yeara  are  given  below  ;  and 
though  the  latter  part  of  the  period  was  one  of  sovci-e  depression, 
the  maguitudo  of  the  trade,  not  only  of  this  Colony  hut  of  the  rest 
of  the  group,  is  very  suggestive.  In  gross  amount,  the  trade  of 
Victoria  ranks  second  to  New  South  Wales,  but  in  point  ol  value 
per  head,  that  colony  is  surpassed  both  by  Queensland  and  South 
Australia. 
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TRADE   OF    AUSTRAXASLUJ    COLONIES. 
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BRITISH  TliADE. 
The  British  trade  holds  tlie  first  position  in  regard  to  valw 
being  larger  than  even  the  intercolonial  trade  of  theColony.andJf 
the  viiluB  of  goods  coming  directly  from  Great  Britain  wert 
tliat  of  goods  passing  through  the  neighbouring  colonies,  but  dev  J 
tined  for,  or  coming  from,  England,  the  proportion  of  British  trade  I 
would  be  much  higher.     For,  though  the  nominal  trade  between^ 
Great  Britain  and  New  South  Wales  amounted  to  the  large  sum  I 
of  £16,472,93^,  out  of  »  total  trade  of  ^36,529,761,  it  ia  probnbla  I 
that  the  actual  value  of  this  trade  was  not  less  than  £21,500,000.  f 
The  amount  of  trade  as  set  down  in  the  subsequent  table  is  therftifl 
fore  much  below  the  truth,  esj^cially  in  regard  to  exports,  a 
larger  part  of  produce  exported  to  Victoria  and  South  Auatrali*  ' 
overland  is  in  reality  destined  for  British  jiorts.     The  seaward 
trade  can  alone  be  given,  and  this  will  be  found  below  for  tho 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  1670. 


No.   151. — Imports  and  Exports  from  and  to  Great  Britain,  I 
Seaward  : — 


Ycu. 

Impc™. 

E«,K,rM. 

Tola!  tndc. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

3,200,706 

!,492,G40 

5,693.146 

1871 

3.252,1317 

4,97H,S81 

7,630.89S 

1872 

3.728,457 

4,P2(!,r28 

8.65a.IH5 

1B73 

6.137,130 

6,037,559 

11,794.698 

1874 

4,888.728 

5,737,066 

10,626,781 

1875 

6,062.226 

6,374,503 

12,4^6.729 

1676 

6,763,633 

6,018,187 

11,681,720 

1877 

6,471.780 

6,018.928 

12,490,706 

1878 

6.658,628 

6.516,437 

12,176,065 

1879 

6.740,519 

5,148,009 

11,898.128 

1880 

6,S36,661 

7,626,637 

14,062,298 

1881 

8.986,838 

7,561.114 

16,547.952 

188Z 

11,156.917 

7.3Cr9,691 

18,465,608 

1883 

10,62*^81 

9.8,S-1,207 

20,608,288 

1884 

11.4B3,047 

7.083,831) 

19,106,927 

18SS 

11,885,697 

^sss.ias 

19,178,730 

1586 

10,446,980 

6,02H,!)54 

16,473,934 

INTERCOLONIAL   TRADE, 
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INTESOOLONIAL   TRADE. 

If  ext  in  importance  to  the  British  trade  stands  the  intercoloniAl,  ^'1 
e  of  wliioh  amounted  in  the  year  1886  to  £7,742,619, 
mporta,  and  £7,489.  tSl  exporta,  or  a  total  trade  o£  £10,232,070,  a 
very  little  short  of  the  nominal  trade  witli  Great  Britain. 


No.  15: 


-Tradi 


of  New  South  Wales  with  other  Australia 
Colonies : — - 


T».r. 

i™^ 

EiporU. 

ToWtnde. 

£ 

. 

£ 

1S77 

6,416.757 

6,G2B,S2Z 

13,045,679 

1878 

6,-168  978 

6,802,373 

13,271,351 

1S79 

6.fial,808 

7,X20,840 

12,765,6*8 

IHSO 

6,916.788 

7,981,172 

13,3E6,960 

laai 

C,22B.91G 

6,E»ai,456 

13,211,372 

1882 

7,283,823 

8.*25,903 

15,715,726 

18S3 

8,05-l,390 

7,0*3,333 

16,097,722 

ISSt 

8,507.100 

8,708,823 

17.315,622 

1996 

8.59S.420 

6,036.139 

16,531,568 

18SS 

7.7'13,619 

7,S44.139 

16,286,768 

The  figures  for  Western  Australia  are  not  available  for  the 
^holo  period,  attd  are  too  small  to  afTect  the  total  to  any  material 
They  have  therefore  been  disregarded. 

The  trade  during  188G  shorra  no  great  increase  ovpr  the  figures  tnA' 

of  1877,  the  total  being  £15,232,070,  as  against  £13,045,579  ;  "sw" 

whilo  the  four  years,  1882-S,  each  show  a  larger  result  than  in 

B  188C.     This  falling  off  is  undouhtodly  due  in  a  large  measure  to 

iviaion  of  trade,    which  will   he  lioroaftor  discussed ;   but 

■   far  tho  greater   portion  of  the  decrease  is  attributable  to 

^the  failure  of  the  season  over  part  of  the  western  districts  of 

p1ho  Colony,  whence  produce  is  exported  overland  to  Victoria  and 

with  AnstrBlia.     The  exports  during  1885  fell  to  £6,936,139,  a 

I  turn  nearly  £2,000,000  less  than  that  of  the  prerious  year.    This 


ago 


ViilDi'  or  tmcii' 


(rom  VTclortB, 


COMMEHCE  AND  SHIPPING. 

decline  would  naturally  affect  the  imports  of  tlie  folJowirg  yeuifl 
The  dry  season  extended  into  I8S6,  and  caused  a  diminution  i 
the  production  of  the  year  ;  but  as  ihe  river  Darling  was  in  i 
during  part  of  the  year,  goods  which  would  otherwise  have  c 
to  Sydney,  or  have  remaineil  at  the  stations,  were  conveyed  1 
river  to  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  swell  the  export  trade  t 
the  figures  shown  in  table  No.  152,  Were  it  not  (or  this  c 
the  exports  to  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  would  have  show 
a  decline  Biuilar  to  that  found  in  the  total  exports. 

Victoria  cornea  first  amongst  the  colonies  of  the  group,  i 
regai'd.s  the  value  of  its  trade  with  New  South  Wales,  though  i 
importance  has  eenaibly  declined  during  late  years,  esi>euially  ij 
regard  to  exports.  It  is  estimated  that  prior  to  the  extension  c 
the  railway  system  of  thb  Colony  iiito  the  Riverine  district! 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  territory,  comprising  some  of  the  richea 
districts  of  the  Colony,  traded  almost  exclusively  with  Victori) 
This  trade  has  now  been,  to  a  great  extent,  diverted  along  Not 
South  Wales  lines  to  Sydney ;  hence  the  ileerease  observabl 
which  will  be  nioi-e  plainly  seen  in  table  No,  154,  showing  t 
Border  tnule. 

J  Tlie  import  trade  of  the  Colony  from  Victoria  covets  a  laa 
range  of  articles,  and  in  this  respect  ditfers  from  the  export,  whid 
is  mainly  comprised  in  three  leading  items  of  raw  produce — woo 
stock,  and  ooaL  Dividing  the  imports  from  Victoria  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  Victorian  and  other  produce,  the  chief  imports  under 
the  former  class  are  agricidtural  implements,  butter,  fareadstu&, 
fruit,  oats,  hay  and  other  fodder,  and  vegetables ;  while  under  the 
second  head  come  drapery  and  apparel,  drugs,  hardware,  iron, 
jewellery,  machinery,  stationery,  and  other  manufactured  article* 
Victorian  produce,  properly  so  called,  comes  chiefly  to  Sydney ; 
the  other  articles  are  taken  hy  the  southern  and  western  portions 
of  the  Colony,  which  have  for  many  years  looked  to  Victoria 
as  a  market  whence  such  supplies  are  to  be  derived. 


TRADE   WIIH  VICTOEIi. 

The  chief  export  to  Victoria  is  wool,  forwarded  to  Melbourne  « 
r  shipment  to  London  and  other  Europeiia  jiorta.     The  value  of 
-wool  exported  to  Victoria  during  the  last  ten  yeara  was  : — 


1877  2,248.57'1  1893  2,39B,S2S 

1878  2,154,201  1883  3,5CS,20S 

1S79 2,70n,736  1894  2,229,873 

1880  3,224,289  1885  1,863.009 

1881  2,783,;i6P  1886  1,931,278 

The  decrease  noticeable  in  the  values  given  above  is  due  mainly 

the  extension  of  the  railway  system  of  the  Colony,  and  the 

[uent  diversion  o(  traihc  to    Sydney  from  the  old  routes, 

nt  the  decreafle  is  also  partly  attribntable  to  the  fall  in  the  value 

f  the  staple  which  has  taken  place  during  late  yam's. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  to  E: 
rictoria,  though  tlje  iniportn,  especially  of  sheep,  have  alHO  been 
Bnsidcrable  ;  and  in  188r),  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of 
he  southern  colony,  Victoria  has  already  reached  the  limit 
rhere  the  cost  of  stock  equals  the  demand  for  meat ;  she  is  there- 
Dre,  dependent  on  the  other  colonieB,  especially  New  South 
VHee,  for  the  supply  of  the  deficiency,  the  amount  of  which  is 
ittle  short  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  consumption. 

Coal  ia  next  in  importance  as  an  export  of  thb  Colony  to 
Itctorift,  the  value  daring  1886  being  £336,979.  The  only  other 
worthy  of  special  note  are  skins  and  timber,  the  former 
ing  Bent  to  Victoria  for  re-exports 

The  following  table  ^ves  the  trade  during  each  year  since  tt 
870 ;  but  OS  no  records  were  kept  of  the  trade  during  certJiln 
years  in  which  border  duties  were  not  collected,  the  totals  for 
such  years  are  necessarily  only  approximate. 


sg^ 


COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING. 


No.  153.— Trade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Victoria,  1870-86  :— 


Tear. 

Impnrti. 

Exports. 

TobO. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,153,695 

2,588,552 

8,737,247 

1871 

1.698,236 

4,577.559 

6,275.796 

1872 

1,188,781 

2,858.191 

4,046,972 

1873* 

8,366,968 

1874 

1,349,062 

3,614,456 

4,963.51H 

1875 

2,066,156 

4.269,770 

6,335,926 

1876 

2,876,777 

4,043,566 

6,420,343 

1877 

2.531,449 

3,898,129 

6,429,678 

1878 

2,897,503 

3,694.434 

6,591,937 

1879 

2^34,381 

4,177,871 

6,412,252 

1880 

2.187,119 

4,578,867 

6,765,986 

1881 

2,414,590 

4,052,694 

6,467,284 

1882 

2,770,245 

3,781,421 

6,551,666 

1883 

8,012,268 

4,170,599 

7.182.867 

1884 

3.064,816 

4,170,497 

7.235,313 

1885 

8,309,696 

3.450.796 

6.760,592 

1886 

2,789,700 

3,697,343 

6,487,430 

OrMtcr  portion 
of  Uide  Dorder- 
wiae. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  exports  to  Victoria,  as  well  as  nearly 
half  the  imports,  are  bordcrwise.  The  value  of  the  imports 
overland,  however,  fell  greatly,  from  the  causes  ah*eady  specified, 
during  the  year  1886,  when  they  reached  only  £874,680,  or  scarcely 
one-third  of  the  total  value  of  goods  imported.  The  value  in 
each  of  the  past  eleven  years  was  : — 

No.  154.— Overland  Trade  with  Victoria,  1870-86. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

448,308 

1,811.848 

2,260.156 

1H71 

4.«)1,632 

3,027,714 

3,519,346 

1872 

464,185 

2,123,622 

2,587,807 

1873* 

2,758,116 

1S71 

452,086 

2.812.477 

3,264,503 

1875 

945,049 

3,546.674 

4,491,723 

1870 

1,246,880 

8,294,795 

4,541,675 

1877 

1,300.171 

2,860,045 

4.230,110 

1878 

1,357.715 

2,661,639 

4,019,354 

1879 

033.099 

3.394,764 

4.328.763 

1880 

963,620 

3,824,310 

4,787,030 

1881 

1,210,931 

3,229,664 

4,440,505 

1882 

1,217,120 

2,867,810 

4,084.030 

1883 

1,266,830 

2,055,808 

4,222,138 

1KS4 

1,331,908 

3,118,389 

4,450,297 

1885 

1,555.139 

2,450,'4't4 

4,005,583 

1886 

874,680 

2,537,549 

3,412,229 

Ho  returns  of  the  overland  trade  for  this  year. 


QUEENSLAND  TRADE. 


I   Queensland  rajiks  next  to  Victoria  in  regard  to  the  value  of  its  tkuIdi 

ide  with  New  South  Wales,  wliich  in  some  respects  is  even  more 
nportant  than  that  of  the  southern  colony.     The  estimated  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports  since   1870  ia  given  below.     It  ia 
posaiblo  that  the  amounts  are  somewhat  understated,  as  there  ia  a 
good  deal  of  trade  in  stock  which  does  not  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  tlie  Customs  officers,     Though  New  South  Wales  and 
Qaeenaland  have  a  common  boundary  of  900  miles,  tho  overland 
i~tnde,  except  in  live  stock,  is  not  large.     If,  however,  the  value 
t  stock  be  added,  the  tigures  reach  a  very  considerable  total, 
■w  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  tables. 

No,  155, — Trade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Queensland  ; — 


T«r. 

ImporU. 

Exports 

ToUl  tt>do. 

£ 

1870 

1,240.877 

639,781 

1,830,638 

1871 

1.921,790 

713,237 

2,637,077 

187S 

2,150,452 

1,053.386 

3,203,838 

1373 

2,21S,G0D 

953,017 

8.201.626 

1874 

3,509,989 

1,138.880 

3,708,869 

1875 

2,331,310 

1,238,22S 

3,7&Q,536 

187G 

2.117,Jil8 

1,179,231 

3,296,609 

1877 

2,176,  Ul 

1,830.209 

4,306.350 

1878 

2.1.19,63.i 

1,390,147 

3,339.IJ8l 

IflT!) 

2.20B,094 

1,444,769 

3,650,863 

1880 

2.224,181 

l,36a,l!6a 

8,586.683 

1881 

2,169,103 

1,959,925 

4,129,030 

1882 

a,U9,76S 

8,012,783 

G,162,G48 

1883 

2,051.558 

2,314,087 

6,26B,6t3 

18SI 

2.983,178 

2,387,085 

6,370^3 

1885 

2.913,688 

2.174  386 

6.087,864 

2,568,488 

1,667,8Q2 

4,238,300 

Overland  Trade  k 

rith  Que 

ensland  : — 

Y-r. 

importf. 

Kporta. 

Year. 

topMti 

EipurtB. 

£ 

£ 

1873 

136,322 

142,689 

1BS2 

283,726 

1,206,408 

1877 

237,807 

394,602 

18K3 

e-19,843 

6611,263 

1878 

345,691 

329,365 

188-1 

493,680 

424,940 

1679 

813.118 

118,118 

lX9.7m 

337,023 

231.161 

382,875 

156,123 

1881 

261,948 

494.7aS 

OOUHEBCE  jUO)   SHIPPING. 

The  large  increase  in  tlie  value  of  the  imports  during  1383-6  I 
oonsistetl  chiefly  in  fat  and  store  cattle,  required  to  supply  t 
deficiency  in  the  local  market  arising  from  the   long  periods  c 
dry  weather  which  occurred  during  part  of  tbeae  years. 


I 


The  value  of  the  exports  has  varied  greatly  from  year  to  yeir 
through  causes  similar  to  those  affecting  the  imports.  The  most 
remarkable  year  in  the  series  given  above  was  in  1662,  whea 
the  overland  export  trade  reached  £1,206,408.  Of  this  bdih, 
£1,149,835  represents  the  value  of  stock  exported,  viz.,  3,035 
horses,  valued  at  £25,525  ;  29,404  cattle,  valued  at  £302,590  i^ 
sad  1,645,657  sheep  of  the  value  of  £821,720.  During  ISSB^* 
the  value  of  stock  exported  was  very  much  less  than  in  previou 
years,  amounting  to  only  £125,334. 


The  trade  with  South  Australia  is  perhaps  more  variable  than  I 
with  any  other  colony,  depending,  as  it  does,  so  largely  on  ths  M 
state  of  the  Mumiy  and  Darling  Rivers.  In  the  subsequent  tablal 
tho  years  that  are  marked  by  a,  large  export  trade  are  those  iaa 
which  the  rivers  afforded  special  facilities  for  navigation.  Sutdil 
years  were  1876,  1878,  1882,  1884,  and  1866.  The  total  importol 
and  exports  during  each  year  since  1870  are  given  below. 


No.  156. — Imports  from,  and  Exports  to,  South  Anstnlu : — 


Tor. 

imports 

ExporU. 

y«r. 

Import. 

.^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

866,460 

3G0,2i7 

1879 

721,186 

773,611 

1871 

72*,82B 

490,646 

1880 

690,.lO7 

830,866 

1873 

G53,903 

4*3,01G 

18SI 

698,781 

454.764 

598,627 

630.537 

1,017,686 

1,085,1S4 

1874 

C74.421 

«57,768 

18S3 

841.109 

909.088 

1876 

987.!)33 

6&4,S3S 

18S4 

1,002,174 

1,602,366 

G70,138 

890,336 

S10,9SS 

1877 

811,282 

352,825 

1886 

828,174 

1.686,830 

1878 

SSU.fifpl 

1,053,6-13 

TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AUSTRALI-A.. 

The  records  of  the  overland  Uu<Ie  cannot  be  procured  with  ovcriu 
exactness  heyond  the  year  1876,  but  the  time  which  has  elapsed  ir«iiiu 
aiiico  the  year  named  is  amply  suiEcient  to  illustrate  the  great 
variations  in  the  value  of  the  export'^.  The  import  triule  is  much 
more  regular,  but  ncvei-theless  shows  no  great  tendency  to 
increase,  and  It  is  fully  expected  that  the  extensions  of  the  railway 
system  of  this  Colony  to  the  banks  of  the  Darling  at  Bourke  and 
Wiloannia,  will  eventually  divert  not  a  little  of  the  tniffie  which 
has  hitherto  gone  to  Adelaide.  The  certainty  of  speedy  delivery, 
and  the  less  amount  of  liandling  to  which  goods  will  bo  subjected, 
will  probably  more  than  compensate  for  the  additional  expense  of 
delivery  at  the  ship's  side. 

Na  157.— Overland  Trade  with  South  Australia  :— 


You, 

'"■^ 

Eiporta. 

Y*ff. 

-■""' 

■— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

417,421 

677^67 

18S2 

412,563 

921,427 

1877 

233^S 

210,414 

18S8 

404,322 

782,652 

'1878 

387,205 

954,754 

188i 

3G0,06S 

1,287.441 

1679 

SSS,304 

636.171 

1885 

866,252 

fll7,S0G 

1S80 

243,874 

698,581 

1886 

442,034 

1,396,408 

isai 

235, 7G9 

298,004 

I  The  prominence  which  Victoria  has  assumed  as  a  wheatrgrow-  ^"^^(^^^Jf 
g  country,  acts  detrimentally  to  the  trade  of  South  Australia,  J^p,"^^'^** 
for  much  of  the  breadstuff  consumed  in  New  South  Wales,  which 
was  formerly  obtained  from  Adelaide,  is  now  procured  from 
Victoria.  The  falling-ofT  in  this  ataple  commenced  about  the  year 
1878,  and  is  coincident  with  the  development  of  the  Victorian 
trade  in  flour  and  wheat,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
lowing  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour  imported  from  each  of 
e  colonies. 


COMMERCE  AND   SHIPPING. 


No.  158. — Value  of  Wheat  and  Flour  Imported  from  Victoria  ani 
South  Australia  ;— 


Value  or  Irapgtta  Irom  SouUi  AoMnlb. 

V»luo  ot  import!  tram  Tlct™ix 

Wh«l. 

Flour. 

What. 

Hoot, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

7fi.397 

128,958 

20.758 

33,986 

1871 

2B0,346 

201,963 

6.205 

33,998 

1972 

105,623 

205,042 

7,833 

7,715 

1873 

141,592 

201,833 

530 

17,677 

1874 

141,675 

230,251 

J. 423 

4,180 

1875 

197,268 

280,385 

1,514 

1,296 

1B76 

187,414 

295,371 

902 

2.1B8 

1877 

154284 

261,918 

9,765 

32,305 

1878 

116,0B9 

251,246 

34,401 

153,120 

1870 

63.073 

221,174 

13,280 

76.310 

1880 

42,340 

263,546 

43,219 

126,142 

1881 

19,406 

269.342 

33,165 

113,796 

1883 

63,117 

321.127 

23,680 

194.823 

1883 

9.195 

229.617 

38.;!)t 

237,342 

1B81 

36.460 

299.274 

23,907 

Z16.54« 

1885 

31,236 

219,320 

23,433 

291,099 

1886 

853 

172,£09 

57,729 

384,037 

The  trade  of  New  South  Walea  with  Tasmania  promises  tq 
develop   into   one  of  great  importance,  and  though  checked 
the  years  1884  and  1885,  ita  growth  during  the  period  comjirii 
in  the  following  table  must  nevertheless  appear  satisfactory, 
will,  however,  bo  seen  that  the  imports  largely  exceed  the  exjtortfc- 
The  chief  imports  are  tin,  of  which  ingots  to  the  value  of  £297,736 
■were  imjwrtcd  during  1S8G,  entirely  for  tho  purpose  of  re-export 
green   fruit,  amounting    to   £93,722;   potatoes,   £G1,344;  jatni 
and  jellies,    £33,7G0;    bark,    £29,550,    and   other  agricultura! 
produce  to  the  value  of  £29,330.     T!ie  only  other  articles  of  imporl 
■worthy  of  note  are  butter,  hops,  and  leather. 

The  export  trade  embraces  a  large  number  of  articles,  thougV 
only  two,  coal  and  drapery,  reach  any  considerable  amount.     ITib 
\-alue  of  coiil  exported  to  Tasmania  in  1886  was  £26,033,  and 
drapery   and  apparel,   £18,601.      Tlie  other  exijorts  consist 
manufactured  articles,  chiefly  the  produce  o£  Great  Britain. 
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No.  159.— Trade  with  Taamania,  18JO-8G  :— 

Tew. 

Inponi. 

Exports. 

Year. 

ImporU. 

Eiportiu 

It 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

90,827 

26.SES 

1870 

188,064 

83,842 

107,008 

23,049 

1880 

383.108 

81,484 

^■l878 

103,018 

54,093 

1881 

4SI.G39 

88,919 

128,770 

36,044 

1883 

614,823 

86.673 

].l3,8ti6 

52,127 

1883 

606.399 

120,662 

■    1B7S 

167.870 

■14.274 

18»1 

675.501 

117,872 

1          1876 

!07,0-5 

63,181 

1S85 

583.177 

108.768 

1877 

87*,3S3 

57,lti8 

606,740 

110,776 

1878 

28G,3«3 

73,4&3 

rrade  wltbK 

New  Zealand  gave  promise  at  a  former  period  of  being  one   of 

ke  leading  customers  of  this  Colony,  but,  from  various  causes, 

Zalud. 

oth  the  imports  and  the  exports  fell  away  very  considerably. 

Ib  trade  lost  lias,  however,  been  partly  recovered,  though  the 

tporta  are  still  less  than  in  1879,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fullow- 

Ig  figures. 

No.  160.— Trade  with  New  Zealand:— 

Tim. 

i»r°™- 

Ei,«rU, 

y«.. 

Import.. 

Export,. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

1870 

298,831 

197.026 

1879 

235,083 

639.051 

1871 

88t,G0l 

28G,'t63 

1880 

460.736 

525.174 

1878 

a£G,»69 

228.930 

18SL 

471.911 

427,296 

1873 

19H.3r,S 

279,153 

1882 

737,204 

454,853 

1874 

233,981 

.273,910 

188S 

683,050 

358,627 

1875 

13«,480 

862,704 

I88t 

881,630 

608,714 

1671 

258.441 

480,241 

1885 

899.623 

369.055 

1877 

B2S,iaB 

489,855 

18SS 

949,567 

427,640 

187S 

2i3,007 

68S,41S 

cullunaprodtti* 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  agricultural  and  daity  produce. 

—The  value  of  wheat  imported  during  1836  was  £86,608,  and  of 

fcaur,  XC6,656 ;  the  importation  of  oats  amounted  to  £109,780; 

^ 

Kf  other  grain  and  pulse,  £9,894;  of  bran  and  sharps,  £33,388 ; 

^1 

^BE  oatmeal,  £9,101,  The  principal  articles  of  farm  produce  imported 

^1 

Kwe— bacon  and  horns,  £21,207;  cheese,  X30,350;  and  butter, 

A 

» 


COMMERCE   A^O)  SHIPPING. 

£110,04C.  Timber  valued  at  £83,860  ;  horses,  £35,661  ;  cattJ^  1 
£13,634;  and  hops  and  malt,  £21,209,  were  the  other  leading*! 
importations. 


r  The  mein.  exports  during  1686  were — coin,  £21fi,000  ;  coal,  I 
£90jl87  ;  and  fireen  fruit,  £44,557,  or  £349,744,  out  of  a  total  I 
trade  of  £427,640.  The  only  other  articles  exported  to  any  con-  i 
siderabla  extent  were — drapery  and  apjiarel,  £10,080;  bo^e^^u8t,  J 
£9,781;  and  timber,  £8,410. 


TRADE  WITH  OTHER  BRITISH  POSSESS/oyS. 

Besides  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  the  onlyJ 
other  British  possessions  whose  trade  with  New  South  Wale*  i»| 
at  all  considerable  are  Fiji,  Hongkong,   and  India.     With  thvl 
Fiji  Islauds  the  trade  is  valuable  and  increasing.     In   1876,  the;l 
imports  from  thesie   Islands  were   valued  at  £20,610,  and  I 
exports  at  £71,477,  being  a  total  of  £101,087,  while  i 
the  importe  had  risen  in  valuo  tj:i  £176,661,  and  the  exports  t 
£111,901,  representing  a  total  trade  of  £288,502,  Bliowing  i 
increase  of  over  1(^5  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  whUe  the  total  t 
of  the  previous  year  was  still  larger. 


UongiionBiiidi!.      The  import  trade  from  Hongkong  consists  principally  of  opium, 
tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice,  but  large  quantities  of  China  oil,  Sax 

themp,  and  matting,   as  well  aa  Chinese   fancy   goods,  are  alw 
in^rted.     The  export  trade  is  chiefly  composetl  of  three  itema — 
coin  to  the  amount  of  £169,943,  was  exported  during  1886  ;  coal, 
£56,148  ;  and  raw  sugar,  35,015. 
[^j.  The  Indian  trade  has  grown  up  almost  eaitireiy  since  1880,  in' 

*^*"  which  year  it  amounted  to  only  £20,204,  increasing  to  £422,137-1 

in  1884,  though  falUng  off  conHiderably  in  the  two  years  whiohn 
have  ance  elapsed.      The  following  figures   show  the   valw 
imports  and  exports  during  each  year  since  1880, 


INDIA  TRADE. 


i 

No.  161.— Tnuie  with  India  :- 

- 

I  ~ 

Impoiti 

Eiports. 

ToUltrndd, 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

■    1B80 

663 

19.611 

20,264 

■    1881 

27,871 

142,053 

169,924 

72,739 

34S,3ia 

418,051 

■     1SB3 

10S,:54 

S10,6OB 

418,702 

■    1884 

128,185 

293,852 

422,137 

W     18BS 

117,208 

122,0Gt! 

239,274 

loue 

100,906 

m.299 

190,204 

Cutor  oil  is  the  article  most  largely  imported  from  India,  the  nnddn  ch 
value  of  oil  received  during  1886  being  £32,749.  There  is  also  inJia. 
a  large  trade  in  woolpacks,  the  ioifiortationB  amounting  to 
£25,833 ;  and  in  bagu  and  sacks,  of  which  goods  to  the  amount 
of  £8,306  were  received.  The  only  other  articles  imported  during 
1886  in  any  quantity  were  rice,  £7.307,  and  tea,  £6,463.  The 
import  of  wheat  during  tbe  year  amounted  to  only  £3,314,  but 
the  large  development  of  wheat-growing  of  late  yeare  in  India 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  the  imjiortation  of  this  cereal  will  be 
largely  increased  in  the  near  future. 

The  outward  trade  with  India  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
coal  and  copper  ;  of  the  former  the  exjiort  was  valued  at  £20,277, 
and  of  the  latter  £50,269.  Horses,  valued  at  £4,785,  and  wool  at 
£2,863  were  also  exported — the  four  items  mentioned  corapriaing 
a  value  of  £78,1S4,  out  of  a  total  export  trade  during  188G  of 
£89,299. 

The  great  falling  off  noticeable  ance  1882-3  is  due  to  the  decline 
in  the  copjier  trade,  and  in  the  amount  of  gold  coin  exjiorted, 
which,  in  the  year  1882  was  £242,258,  and  in  1883  £232,862. 

To  what  extent  the  trade  of  the  Colony  follows  the  British  flag  cwaf  ttmja  of 

,     Colony  «lth 

may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures,  which  show  not  only  Bnuipimi 
the  vnluo  of  the  trade  of  New  Soutli  Wales  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  de{>endencies  during  the  past  tj?n  years,  but  aho  the  pro- 
portion which  that  trade  bears  to  the  whole. 
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COMMERCE   AND  SHIPPING. 


No.  162. — Trade  with  Great  Britain  and  Britisli  Possessions : — 


Year. 

Imports  from  Great 
Britain  and  British 
possessions. 

Per-centafl^  of 

total 

imports. 

Exports  to  Great 

Britain  and  British 

poesebsions. 

Per-centage  o( 

total 

exports. 

£ 

£ 

1877 

18,621,916 

91-70 

12,999,571 

96*59 

1878 

18,694,884 

90*66 

12,650,708 

96-34 

1879 

13,032,919 

89-86 

12,573,104 

95*71 

1880 

13,021,783 

01*85 

15,210,314 

97*00 

1881 

15,797,631 

89-82 

15,008,960 

92*05 

1882 

19,269,165 

89  78 

16,470,481 

93*18 

1883 

19,383,052 

90*03 

18,670,373 

92.16 

1884 

20,942,254 

90*42 

17,221,650 

92*69 

1885 

21,299,715 

89-74 

14,794,052 

88*33 

1886 

18,813,492 

89-70 

14,088,846 

90*58 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Uniform  in-  The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony  with  countries  other  than 

crease  of  foreign 

trade.  those  under  British  dominion  shows  a  large  increase  since   1880, 

as  will  be  at  once  seen  from  the  subjoined  table.  The  import 
trade  is  marked  by  a  fairly  uniform  increase,  while  the  export 
trade,  though  less  regular,  showed  proportionately  a  more  con- 
siderable increase.  The  value  of  the  exports  during  1881  increased 
X826,357,  an  advance  due  almost  entirely  to  the  increase  in  the 
trade  with  the  United  States.  The  large  expansion  found  in  the 
subsequent  years  arose  from  the  establishment  of  direct  trade  with 
Prance  and  Belgium. 


TEADE   TTITH   TTNITED   STATES. 


Jfo.  163. 

—Foreign  ( 

Qon-Britisb; 

Trade  of  New  South  Wales  :— 

Tinr. 

;imp,«t* 

Etporti. 

V«r. 

Import*. 

Eiporta. 

£ 

£. 

£ 

£ 

1877 

l.SM,8fl3 

468,829 

1882 

2,200,734 

1.206.874 

1978 

1,400,761 

483,697 

1SS3 

2,130,789 

1,591,900 

1879 

1,470,877 

BS8,8B7 

1884 

2,218,(i63 

1.3J5,G10 

18B0 

i.i6i.aso 

472,439 

1SB5 

2,437,746 

1.956,055 

1881 

1,789,381 

1,208,8-15 

1386 

2,160,056 

1.467.367 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Unitwl  States  are  the  largest  foreign  marl^ts  of  the  Colony,  rniUd  at 

llie  value  of  both  the  iiiiporta  and  exports  far  exceeding  that  of  niariiijt. 

my  other  country.     The  import  trade  has  been  marked  by  a  very 

^nlfomt  rate  of  increase,  and  during  the  past  two  years  exceeded 

one  million  sterling.     The  export  trade  has,  on  tlie  other  hand, 

varied  considerably.     The  largest  increase  in  any  one  year  was  in 

1881,  when  the  exports  amounted  to  j£694,314  more  than  the 

iPrevious  year,    the  increase   consisting  almost  entirely  of  gold, 

■»liich  waa  exported  to  the  value  of  £047,323.     Similarly,  the 

|l&creaae  ia  1885  over  1384  is  due  to  tlio  same  cause— the  export 

<t  gold  in  Iho  formei-  year  amounting  to  X080,700. 

No,  164. — TVade  with  the  United  States  of  America  : — 


'" 

ImpoTtiL 

Eiporu. 

V«.. 

..^«. 

«.„» 

' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

48I.66S 

108,273 

1882 

8W,171 

676,afl8 

1378 

622,261 

123,805 

ia&3 

922,574 

872,983 

'    1870 

546,630 

211.206 

18S4 

951,665 

366,732 

leeo 

387,056 

172,048 

18S5 

1,008,672 

085,531 

I8SI 

687,865 

800,963 

18S6 

1,018,778 

521,216 

CatOCEBOE  Aim   SHIPPING. 


Imported  from 
Cidted  aula. 


The  imports  comprisp  a  large  nnmber  of  articles,  a 
the  foUowicg  are  the  most  important,  the  values  givf 
for  188S  :— 


longst  which 
I  being  those 


Timber — nndroraeil,  dreuedaod  irirrked  up... 

BrMiistllffil 

Hnrdwure  

lobacoo,  cigan,  &c 


OwTutgBH,  and  earriage  materiab   . 

Seroaene    _. ...„, 

FiBh  (prewrted)    

Watchei  knd  oloeks 

IboliiiMij 


.  £103.272 
96,316 
79,i27 
69,339 
66,378 
49,493 
42,163 

39,603 
32,7M 
SG,0BO 
26,726 


Vmnitare  

The  other  articles  imported  are  mostly  manufactured  goods. 

The  exports  to  the  TJnitc-d  States  arp  chiefly  c 
articles  of  raw  material,  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  the  principal  J 
of  which  are  gold,  coal  and  shale,  tin,  and  kangaroo  skina.     The 
only  other'goods  exported  in  considerable  qoantitieB  are  opium 
and  wool.     During  the  year  1886  the  amount  of  export  of  t] 
articles  mentioned  ubore  was : — 


Blin „ 29,178 

Shida  _ „ 11J63 

OiHain    „ 9.600 

"Wool 4,571 

'       For  some  years  past  the  export  of  gold  to  America  has  bee^^l 
very  large,  reaching  the  sum  of  £726,653  in  the  year  1885.     ThiS| 
eiport.  commenced  in  1860,  and  the  value  of  the  precious  i 
both  coined  and  uncoined  export«d  since  the  year  named  was  : — 
No.  1G5. — Value  of  Gold  Ex]H)rted  to  America  during  each  youJ 
from  1680  to  1886. 


T«. 

V.,«. 

Y»r. 

Tlu.. 

1831 
1883 
1883 

647,323 
382,847 

581,416 

1884 
1835 
18S6 

£ 
106.733 
726,653 
229,137 

BELGIAir  TEADE. 

The  United  States  fonn  one  of  the  natural  markets  for  the 
f  irool  of  the  Colony  ;  hut,  owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  ita 
Limportation  b^  the  United  States  tariff,  the  trade  in  this  com- 
modity is  exti'eniely  limited. 


i 


BELGinM. 
Tlie  direct  trade  between  this  Colony  and  Belgium  began  in  ^ 
18H1,  and  may,  to  a  lat^  extent,  be  attributable  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  held  in  Sydney  during  1879-80.  In  the  year 
mentioned,  the  combined  imports  and  exports  only  amounted 
to  £26,237,  while  in  1886  they  had  risen  to  £598,769,  which 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  increase  in  ao  abort  a  time. 
In  point  of  value  the  Belgian  trade  of  the  Colony  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  foreign  country,  the  United  States  alone 
excepted,  exceeding  during  1886  that  of  Germany  by  £132,686, 
•ad  that  of  France  by  .£233,067. 

The  goods  imported  from  Belgium  compriso  a  large  number  of  p* 
articles.  Iron  in  ita  various  manufacturea,  and  in  bars,  plate  and 
wire,  as  well  aa  gulvanixed  sheets  form  the  lorgOKt  class.  The 
total  imports  under  this  head  in  1 886  were  little  short  of  £75,000. 
Candles  to  the  value  of  .£22,527  wei-e  also  imported,  and  glass  of 
Titrioua  kinds  to  the  extent  of  £23,549.  Besides  these  there  were 
large  quantities  of  cement,  spirits,  cigars,  and  starch  imported. 


I 

^^^wool,  Ihongh  some   tallow  is  also  exported.     During  1886,  the 
amount  of  washed  wool  sent  to  Belgian  porte  was  690,275  lb., 
valued  at  £31,734,  and  13,304,755  lb.  of  greasy  wool  of  the  value 
of  £387,232,  or  in  all,  wool  to  the  amount  of  £418,966.     Belgium 
L^is,  therefore,  next  to  Great  Britain,  the  largest  purchaser  of  New 
[.South  Wales  wool  ;  for,  though  the  export,  both  to  Victoria  and 
I  .Boutli  Australia  exceeds  that  to  Belgium,    it  is  merely  nominal, 
e  of  the  wool  is  retained  in  these  colonies  for  home  use. 


&"5^' 
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No.  166. — Trade  with  Belgium  : — 


Year. 

Import!. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

1881 

21,579 

.  4,658 

1882 

89,951 

21,659 

1883 

31,162 

160,390 

1884 

74,904 

826,488 

1885 

195,318 

899,549 

1886 

173,831 

424,938 

The  French 
trade. 


Class  of  pfoods 
imported  from 
France. 


FRANCE  AND  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

The  French  trade  has  developed  considerably  since  1881,  as  will 
bo  seen  by  the  subsequent  table.  The  increase  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between 
this  Colony  and  the  Republic  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Com- 
pany, but  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  coiresponding  falling  off 
in  the  trade  with  New  Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  France 
in  the  South  Pacific.  For  though  in  1881  the  total  value  of 
French  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  only  £65,833  as  against 
£365,702  in  1886,  tliose  of  New  Caledonia  fell  during  the  cor- 
responding period  from  £372,926  to  £176,284. 

Wearing  apparel  and  drapery  form  the  largest  class  of  imports 
from  France ;  the  imports  of  drapery  amounted  in  1886  to 
£58,294,  of  apparel  £18,670,  and  of  boots  to  £17,540.  Next  in 
importance  are  wines  and  spirits — the  import  of  the  former 
amounted  to  £18,728,  and  of  the  latte.r  to  £38,135.  Oil  to  the 
value  of  £8,542  ;  tobacco  and  cigars,  £8,363  ;  watches  and  clocks, 
£7,019 — are  the  only  other  goods  largely  imported.  Considerable 
quantities  of  French  goods  are  imported  from  Great  Britain,  but 
the  indirect  trade  in  these  will  probably  soon  be  superseded  by 
direct  trade,  and  the  cost  of  commission  and  double  handling  thus 
saved  to  the  Colony. 


FRENCH  AND  NEW  CALEDONIAN  TRADE, 


Wool  forma  the  cliief  export  to  France.     The  value  exported  v 
■iduring  ISS6  was  ^70,398.      Ooiira,  the  produce  of  the  South  Sea  k^^ 
''IslftoJa,  cornea  next   in  value,    at   £11,590.      The   only   other 

exports  of  importance  are  skioB,  mainly  of  sheep,  £10,129  ;  pearl 

Bhell,  £5,873  ;  aiid  sLale,  £3,632. 

I 

market  for  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  though  its  value  has  been 
considerably  affected  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  communi- 
cation between  France  and  her  dependency.  Tlie  trade  with  New 
|-Oaledonia  reached  its  highest  i>oint  in  1882,  when  produce  was 
felroported  into  New  South  Wales  to  the  value  of  £273,370,  and 
Knported  to  the  amount  of  £328,280.  Since  that  year  the  impoi-ts 
ind  Hxpoi'ta  both  Hhow  a  very  considerable  decline,  as  will  be  seen 


No.  167.— Trade  with  France  :— 

Year. 

l»>I»rto. 

Export.. 

£ 

£ 

ISSl 

64,  ua 

1,715 

1862 

03,176 

9,7-11 

1883 

211,723 

21.786 

1681 

218,755 

183,BS0 

188S 

311,231 

1-12.104 

18S8 

216,193 

110,509 

No.  IG) 


—Value  of  Trade  with  New  Caledonia  : — 


Tw. 

IminrW. 

SipMU. 

V««. 

Eiporta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1377 

15I,6di 

1C5,839 

1832 

273,370 

228,230 

■    1878 

140,873 

]S1,&16 

1883 

15!,096 

212,529 

1679 

159.5!)0 

158,193 

1834 

107,500 

210,552 

1880 

122,299 

181,703 

1SS6 

82,181 

153,004 

1881 

188,745 

184,181 

I86S 

64,952 

111,332 

3o6 


COHHEBCE  AKD  SHTPFIKG. 


IVadewith 
Gemutny. 


OERMANT. 

A  large  trade  has  been  maintained  with  Germany  since  1879, 
when  direct  commonication  practically  commenced,  but  the  export 
trade  is  still  comparatively  small  and  variable,  though  a  n^d 
increase  may  be  anticipated  from  the  ^ilities  afforded  by  the 
German  Lloyds'  line  of  steamers  now  trading  between  Hamburg 
and  Sydney. 


Wool  chief  ex- 
port to  Germany . 


The  following  list  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  artidee 
imported  during  1886.  The  only  other  articles  besides  these^ 
of  which  the  import  was  considerable,  were  paper  and  stationery, 
turnery,  starch,  and  glassware — 

Cement £39,197 

Mosical  InBtruments 38,685 

Apparel,  drapery,  boots,  &c  87,858 

Iron  and  iron  manufactures,  including  hardware..  26,614 

Spirits   25,196 

Sewing  machines 17,847 

Tobacco  and  cigars 16,438 

Beer  15,161 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 13,913 

The  exports  consisted  almost  entirely  of   wool,  the  value  of 
which,  ill  1886,  was  £44,127,  out  of  a  total  export  of  £54,471. 
The  remainder  were  chiefly  ore  and  stone  for  treatment  ]  quartz 
being  exported  to  the  value  of  £5,140. 


No.  169. — Trade  with  Germany: — 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1879 
1880 

£ 

32,436 

47,169 

124,910 

180,951 

£ 
4,775 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

£ 
213,709 
337,881 
372,667 
301,612 

£ 

7,947 
43.979 

1881 
1882 

11,993 
11,661 

29,511 
64,471 

I 


CHINA  TRADE. 

CHINA. 

The  ooly  other  country  whose  tittde  witb  New  South  Wales  J 
reaches  a  considerable  value  is  China.  The  imports  aad  exports 
credited  to  Hongkong,  however,  belong  in  reality  to  the  country 
genemlly,  and  the  diminution  which  is  aoen  in  the  China  trade 
Mnce  18SI,  is  to  be  attributed  in  no  amall  degree  to  the  trans- 
ference of  part  of  the  trade  from  the  porta  of  the  Empire  to 
Hongkong.  Still,  when  allowance  is  made  on  this  score,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  actual  loss  of  trade  is  by  no  means  inconsideis 
able.  The  main  import  from  Cljina  is  tea,  and  no  perceptible 
decline  is  observable  in  the  consumption  of  the  article  ;  but  the 
total  import  has  fallen  ofi^  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  re-export,  and  in  thia  respect  denotes  a  loss  to  the  Colony. 

The  direct  expoi't  trade  has  never  been  large.     Most  of  the  S> 
goods  intended  for  Chinese  consumption  pass  through  Hongkong, 
aud  do  not  appear  as  exports  to  Chtua. 

No.  1 70.— Trade  with  China  :— 


V«r. 

Imporbi. 

KKpofU, 

Year. 

,.^^ 

Eipoiu. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

SIC,  Ml 

*2,400 

1SS3 

868,783 

28,968 

1S7B 

345,263 

16,061 

18B3 

S59,108 

!1,S5I 

I8J9 

850.725 

33,210 

1684 

357,S08 

Ml.7-11 

1880 

S58.189 

14,8U 

1886 

303,&E>5 

S1,I14 

ISSl 

ws.sao 

18.763 

188(1 

195,030 

16,4G2 

TRADE  WITH  ALL  COUNTRIES. 
The  amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  each  country,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total,  during  the  ten  years  which  closed  with  1S96  is 
shown  in  the  following  tables.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  border 
colonic*)  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  appear  more  advan- 
tageously than  their  importance  warrants,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  trade  merely  passing  through  their  territory  for  ship- 
ment to  Great  Britain,  while  the  trade  to  the  last  named  country, 
as  shown  on  llie  table,  is  less  than  the  truth, 
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EXPORTS  TO  CHIEF   COUNTRIES. 
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COMMERCE  AND   SHIPPING, 


For  CuBtomG  purposes  imports  are,  08  a  general  rule,  set  down 
Such  too  is  the  plan  followed  in  regard 
to  exports.  Taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the 
Colony,  the  nystem  is  a  just  one;  for,  assuming  that  goods 
imported  have  to  Iw  paid  for  in  goods  exported,  the  imports,  if 
taken  at  their  value  'when  shipped,  would  he  undervalued  to 
the  amount  of  the  freight  and  charges  incurred.  In  order,  theK-J 
fore,  to  establish  a  fair  comparison  between  the  imports  atui 
eitporta,  each  must  he  taken  at  its  value  in  the  Colony, 
normal  conditions,  the  value  of  the  trade  inwards  and  outward 
should  be  virtually  equal. 

If  the  freight-earning  vessels  were  owned  in  the  Colony  t 
excess  would  he  on  the  aide  of  the  importa,  but  as  comparative! 
little  of  the  tonnage  is  owned  in  New  South  Wales,  the  freigM 
earned  is  small  On  the  contraiy,  a  certain  quantity  of  { 
must  be  exported  to  pay  for  tlie  carriage  of  the  goods 
and  the  amount  of  such  repi'ceents  the  difference  in  the  value  a 
the  goods  purchased  by  the  exports,  as  they  leave  the  country,  0 
which  they  are  the  produce,  and  the  \'alue  of  the  same  f 
landed  in  this  Colony. 

I        The   impoi-ts   of  the    Colony,    taken  over  a    aeries 
greatly  exceed  the  exports.     Tlie  causes  of  this  excess  are  chie^ 
two — the  flow  of  Britisli  money  to  the  Colony  for  investjnenl^ 
and  the  proceeds  of  loans    floated  hy  (he  Government  for  tb*  I 
purpose  of  carrying  out  public  works.     Were  these  importations 
to  coiiae,    the   exports  of  Now  South  "Wales  would  exceed  the 
imports  ;  for,  not  only  would  the  Colony  l>e  required  to  send  ont 
the  value  of  the  goods  imported,  with  their  fi-eight  to  its  ahor 
but  also  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  loans,  the  e 
of  money  sent  here   for   investment,  and   the   incomes   derivej 
by  persons  living    abroad,  from  property  held   in   the    CoIon^J 
Exact  information   has  not  been  procurable  on  either  of  thee 
heads,  but  some  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  excess  of  imports  may  h 
gathered  from  the  table  Na  134  given  on  page  STO,  showing  1 
excess  of  import.s  in  each  year,  and  the  amount  expended  fronil 
loans.     It  will  be  seen  that  during  tlie  past  ten  years  the  aggregatftl 
excess  of  imports  was    not  less  than   .£ 26,54 ji, 90S,    while   I" 
expenditure  from  loans  was  £24,585,141. 


The  tariff  in  force  in  New  South  Wnles  is  more  simple  in 
charEtctcr  than  that  of  any  other  country  except  Great  Britain. 
At  the  close  of  1886,  it  comprised  specilic  duties  on  175  articles, 
with  an  od  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  remainder — certain 
articles,  about  100  in  number,  comprising  chiefly  food,  raw 
material,  and  agricultural  appliances  alone  excepted.  Since  then, 
however,  the  tariff  has  been  greatly  modified.  The  list  of  specific 
I  daties  has  been  reduced  to  65,  and  the  ad  valorem  duties  have 
Q  entirely  abolished,  the  amended  scale  of  duties  coming  into 
e  on  the  1st  October,  1887. 

The  chief  articles  from  which  Customs  revenue  is  derived,  are  cuitomt  Dntla 
mented  and  spirituou.")  liquors,  tobacco,  tea,  and  sugar.  The 
STenne  from  spirits  stood  at  lOa.  per  gallon  until  1879,  when  it 
was  raised  to  12a.,  and  in  1887,  the  duty  was  fijced  at  Us.  per 
gallon.  The  revenue  derived  from  imported  spirits  daring  the 
post  ten  years,  was  ; — 

No.  173. — Revenue  derived  from  Imported  Spiiitn. 


Qniuitlly  on  which  duty 

Duty 

Aino.intorj.itr 

»«  ,«jd. 

collectsil. 

■ 

Oillom. 

£ 

1877 

1,012.806 

lOa. 

5n(;,.i03 

1878 

1,080.191 

10.. 

511,5Prt 

1879 

l,O31,!180 

10b.  >nd  12i. 

521.273 

1880 

999.7« 

12a. 

6Il^8la 

1891 

1,103,101 

12s. 

r.fii,8Gi 

1882 

1,154,720 

IS.. 

692  833 

1833 

1.194,G50 

12». 

718,790 

IBS! 

1,230,406 

12*. 

7*3,«C7 

1885 

1,204,790 

123. 

722,873 

1SB6 

1,161,028 

I2i. 

686,077 

Colonial  distilled  spirits  are  subject  to  an  excise  equal  to  the  sp 
hty  on  imported  spirits.  The  revenue  derived  from  this  som-ce 
Ig  declining.  In  1881,  the  quantity  subject  to  excise  was  17,709 
gallonn,  on  which,  £10,625  was  paid.  In  llio  following  year  the 
quantity  fell  to  14,342  gallons,  and  the  amount  of  excise  to 
I  X8,fil5.  In  1886,  the  quantity  fell  still  further,  being  only  9,733 
idlons,  and  the  excise  £5,846. 


JmlsBuhJcctlo 

J 


COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPrXG. 


Still  wine  is  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  Ss.  per  gallon,  and 
sparkling  wiue  to  10b.  per  guUon.     Tiie  import  of  tho  lirst  iiajocd 
in  less  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but,  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  duty  in   1879  from  4s.   to  5s.   per  gallon,   the  CustomKj 
revenue  has  been  fairly  maintained.  ■ 

"iurtniiiiin  wina  The  growing  favour  in  which  Australian  wine  is  held  will  '^ 
probably  have  the  effect  of  checking  any  considerable  importationa 
of  foreign  wine,  and  no  largo  increase  in  tho  amount  of  duty, 
beyond  what  is  now  received  from  sucli  wine,  can  therefore  be 
expectol.  The. duty  on  sparkling  wine  was  raised  to  10s.  per 
gallon  in  1879,  at  which  rate  it  now  remains.  The  quantity 
imported  shows  a  fair  increase  during  the  past  few  years ;  but  the 
recent  general  depression  having  probably  limited  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  luxuries  of  this  kind,  the  duty  paid  in  1886 
fell  below  that  of  some  previous  years. 


Tlie  import  of  ale  and  beer  was  larger  during  1886  than  in  k 
previous  year,  reaching  2,075,046  gallons,  of  which  697,405  g 
Ions  were  in  wood,  and  1,377,641  in  Iwttle — the  duty  on  I 
former  being  6d.  per  gallon,  and  on  tlie  latter  9tl. 

The  total  revenue  derived  from  the  import  duty  on  beer  duringf  * 
ISeS  was   .£69,097.      Amongst   other  alterations   in   the  tariff 
during  the  year  1887,  was  the  imposition  of  an  excise  duty  on 
beer  made  in  tho  Colony.     The  duty  is  at  the  rate  of  3d.  pGc_ 
gallon,  and  is  estimated  by  the  Treasurer  to  reach  the  e 
£168,750  per  annum.    Aa  a  set-off  against  the  duty  thus  im 
those  levied  on  hops  and  malt  have  been  removed. 


uringf" 

tariff 

;y  on 

"d.  pet  — 

mpose^B 


The  duties  levied  on  tobacco  imported  into  the  Colony  during 
1886  were,  on  the  manufactured  article,  3a.  per  pound;  on  tobacco 
for  manufacturing  purj)OEes,  Is.  per  pound  ;  on  the  leaf,  3s. ;  and 
on  cigars  and  cigarettes,  6s.  The  excise  on  tobacco  made  in  the 
Colony  was  Is.  per  pound,  and  on  cigars,  2s.  6d.  The  excise  duty 
on  manufactured  tobacco  was,  however,  increased  during  1887, 
and  now  stands  at  Is.  3d.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  revenue  obtained  during  the  last  ten  yeai-s  from  the  im|>ort 
duties  on  this  article.  ~ 


BEVENTJE   FROM  TOBACCO. 
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COUIOIRCE   AKS    SHIPPING. 


Excise  duties  were  first  levied  on  tobacco  manofactured  in  tliel 
Colony  in  1884,  and  the  amount  collectefl  since  then  hsA  been  :— | 
1881    £88.000 

1885    ioe.658 

1886    102,213 

The  revenue  derived  from  cigara  has  been  trifling,  in  no  year  J 
reaching  £1,000 ;  thus  :— 

1881    £490 

188S 8G3 

18S6 667 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  No.  174,  given  above,  tliat  tba^ 
i'e%'enue  derived  from  the  imported  leaf  has  stwidily  declined,  ite  j 
place  beins;  supplied  by  \pa.t  grown  in  the  Colony.     To  meet  this  1 
falling  off,  the  alteration  in  the  excise  duty  levied  on  colonial-n 
tobacco  entered  for  home  consumption  was  increased,  as  already  1 
stated,  to  Is.  3d.  per  pound.     As  the  American  leaf  is  subject 
to    a  duty  oE    Is.    per  pound,    were  this  leaf   uaed  exclusively 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  the  local  factories,  the  actual 
duty   paid   ou  the  finished  product  would  have  been,    previous 
to  the  alteration  in  the  tariff,  2s.  ]ier  pound,  as  agaiust  3a.   for 
the   imported  article.      Such,   however,    is  not  tlie  case — large 
quantities    of   locally-grown    leaf    are    used,    and   the    absolate  J 
amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  tobacco  made  in  the   Colony  ■" 
U  3fd.  in  1885,  and  Is.  SJd.  in  1886. 

Tlie  duty   on  tea  has  remained   at   3d.    per  pound,   and  the  1 
amount  of  revenue  per  head  derived  from  the  duty  has  varied  v 

ived  from  this  souros  J 


little  from  year  to  year.     The  revei 
for  the  l&st  ten  years  was  :- 


No.  175. — Revenue  derived  froni  Duty  on  Tea. 


Tau. 

A»«™.t. 

T«r. 

A™™«t 

£ 

£ 

1877 

G7..170 

1882 

87,829 

1878 

63.25<) 

1883 

7.^719 

JS79 

83,793 

1884 

100.053 

IfSO 

74.042 

1885 

98,915 

88.212 

1866 

105,079 

SUGAR  DUTIES. 

Re6ned  sugar  coining  into  the  Colony  is  subject  to  a  duty  ^"'J  °' 
of  6s.  8d.  per  cwt,  but  the  quantity  of  tLis  cIeks  of  sugar 
imported  is  comparatively  small,  scarcely  amounting  to  250  tons 
during  1886.  Duty  is  loi-ied  on  raw  sugar,  at  the  rate  of  6s.  per 
ewt,  but  notwithstanding  this  duty,  and  the  large  area  of  the 
Colony  adapted  for  sugar-growing,  the  imports  are  considerabla 
The  question  of  sugar-gi-owing  in  the  Colony  is  discussed  under 
the  head  of  agriculture  ;  but  an  inspection  of  the  subsequent 
table,  showing  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  raw  sugar,  will  give 
a  clear  indication  of  the  state  of  production  in  the  Colony  during 
the  last  ten  years. 


No.  1 

76.— Amount  of  Duty  paid  on  Eaw  Sugar,  1878-86  :— 

Tew. 

qowuty. 

Amoonl. 

Tw. 

QUMltlt)-. 

Amoont 

Cwt. 

£ 

C«t. 

£ 

1878 

£65,178 

6G,Sd5 

1883 

sm,m 

60,874 

1870 

2fiD,3ia 

67,328 

1BB4 

S91.S62 

147,908 

18S0 

23H,t71 

57,0-13 

1885 

55i,oei 

188,616 

18S1 

197.5S1 

40,8'*7 

I8S6 

48*,591 

121,1*S 

1838 

183,356 

4S.5S9 

Sliecific  duties  are  levied  on  other  articles  benidea  those  men-  r 
tioned,  to  the  numlwr  of  49,  according  to  the  tariff  of  1887  ;  the 
uticleiB  which  yield  most  revenue  being  dried  fruit,  rice,  explo- 
flives,  tMcon  and  hams,  cheese,  butter,  caudles,  cement,  coffee,  fish, 
galvanized  iron,  iron  wirf,  condensed  milk,  kerosene  oil,  opium, 
fait,  and  timber. 

Ad  valorem  duties  of  5  per  cent,  were  re-iin|K}sed,  aa  above  n 
tioned,  during  ISf^O,  having  been  abolished  for  nearly  fourteen 
years.  It  was  bit^mJed  that  they  should  be  levieil  for  a  period  of 
three  yearsj  but  after  remaining  in  force  for  18  months  they  m 
again  abolialied. 

amount  of  re\-enue  collected  hy  the  Customs,  inclildiiig 
during  each  of  the  lost  ten  years,  is  given  below. 


The 
^L    excise. 
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CUSTOMS  EE VENUE   OF  AUSTKALASIA.  3^7 

Though  more  lightly  taxed  through  the  Customs  than  any  of  J®^®"^®  f«*" 

Customs  lat^r 

the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  *^*°  ?^®' 

^  colonies. 

source  is  larger  than  that  of  any  colony,  Victoria  not  excepted. 
During  1886,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Custom-house  in  each 
Colony  in  Australasia  was : — 

New  South  Wales  £2,250,275 

Victoria    2,004,460 

Queenslaod 965,754 

South  Australia  436,114 

Western  Australia 164,048 

New  Zealand    1,811,803 

Tasmania 276,275 


PART  XII. 


Stxxjk. 

THE  rapid  seidemest  cf  the  O^onj  Iisb,  in  m  grat  measure^ 
been  due  to  the  fitness  of  its  soil,  Teeetstian,  and  cHmate^ 
for  the  txuxemd^d  rearing  of  the  principal  species  of  stodc  which 
KOjipljr  the  wants  of  civilized  men,  and  so  laz^gdy  contribate  to 
the  wealth  of  nations. 

For  fnany  years  it  was  beliered  that  a  considerable  part  of 
Atutmlia  was  quite  nnsoited  for  stock,  and  this  opinion  was 
UMUinA  \jy  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  explores,  who  reported 
that  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  a  vast  desert  These 
apprehensions  were  soon  dispelled,  and  the  difficulties  which 
nature  offered  to  the  successful  rearing  of  stock  disappeared  before 
the  energy  of  the  colonists.  One  thing  particularly  ^Youied  the 
Ht;iilt;n,  Tliough  the  number  of  native  animals  was  very  consider- 
able, coriiprijiing  chiofly  marsupials  of  little  commercial  utility, 
there  (txlni/A  happily  no  large  species  of  camivora  which  could 
H'jriouKly  inU.'rfcro  with  tlio  increase  in  the  flocks. 

liwnUUi  Ugi/i-        Tim  ]>c;giiiniiigH  of     pastoral    enterprise   in  the    Colony  were 
»/r«jdirijf,  very  hunil^le.     Ilie  whole  stock  of  the  community  which  accom- 

I)aiii(;d  Captain  Phillip  comprised  only  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1 
Mtttllion,  3  mares,  3  foals,  29  sheep,  12  pigs,  and  a  few  goats;  and 
although  the  whole  of  the  present  flocks  and  herds  of  Australia 
have  not  sprung  from  these  animals  alone,  it  will  be  seen  on  how 
Hmall  a  scale  the  business  of  stock-raising  was  first  attempted. 

Ah  soon  as  the  produce  of  stock  began  to  exceed  the  demand  for 
food,  the  increase  in  number  became  very  rapid,  and,  at  the  sepa- 
ration of  Victoria,  the  stock  of  the  Colony  numbered  13,059,324 
sheep,  1,738,905  cuttle,  132,437  horses,  and  G1,G31  pigs. 


The  eeveranca  of  Victoria,  then  the  fairest  proviace   of  the 

mother  Colony,  involved  a  loss  of  6,589,923  sheep,  300,933  cattle, 

20,086  horaes,  and  7,372  pigs,  ho  that  in  1851  the  flocks  of  New 

'  South  Wales  numbered  6,469,401  sheep,  1,348,042  cattle,  110,351 

horsea,  and  54,259  pigs. 

After   the   separation   of    QueenaJand,    the   numbers   of   each  ^t»^}}p^/t 
kind  of  live  stock  within  the  existing  boundaiies  of  the  Colony 
■were    5,015,054  sheep,    2,271,923   cattle,    233,220    horses,   and 
146,091  pigs. 

From  the  numbers  just  given  tie  sheep  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
1887,  increased  to  39,160,304,  the  cattle  had  declined  to  1,367,844 
the  horses  had  increased  to  361,663,  and  the  pigs  to  200,576. 


SHEEP. 
The  following  table,  showing  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  each 
I    year  ^ce  the  separation  of  Queensland,  illostrates  the  progress 
of  eheep-breediug. 

No.  178.— Number  of  Sheep  in  New  South  Wales  :— 


Year. 

Ku,.b«. 

Yai. 

number. 

V«r, 

NombBr. 

isei 

6,615.05-» 

1870 

16.308,585 

1879 

SO.062,910 

1862 

6,145.651 

1871 

16,278,687 

1880 

35,398,181 

1863 

7.71>O,0i;9 

1872 

17.666,018 

1881 

86.691,946 

1S64 

8.S7 1.620 

1873 

18.990,595 

1888 

36,114,814 

18Q5 

8.182,611 

1874 

22,797,416 

1883 

37,915,610 

leus 

11,662,165 

1875 

25.353.924 

188* 

81,660,321 

ISfiT 

13,900,671 

1876 

2e.S69,765 

1886 

87,820.906 

1868 

15,0M),62L 

1877 

21.621,e33 

1886 

39,160,804 

1869 

14,989,083 

ltS78 

25,170.481 

Ther 

atio  of  annual  increase 

for  the  whole 

lerioti  is 

7-7  percent. 

Divided 

into  quinquennial  per 

ods  the  i-atios 

are- 

1861-G  inert 

>w  13-7  per  ccn 

t. 

1866-71      , 

77 

1871-C        , 

85 

. 

1876-81      , 

7-7        ., 

i 

1881-6        , 

h 

i'* 

STOCK. 


o!         TLe  operation  of  the  natural  law  regulikting  the  t 

species,  viz. — that  the  ratio  oi  increase  is  inversely  as  the  increase  I 
in  the  uumber  of  iddJviduaU— is  only  partially  observable  in  tliee*  | 
figures,  though  tho  tendency  of  the  rate  of  increase  to  declin 
the  Duuibcrs  udrance  is  clear  enough. 

rj-        Many  causes  tend  to  modify  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  flocks  I 
of  the  Colony,  but   it   will   only    bo   necessary  to  refer  to  tha  I 
four    principal    factors.      The   character   of   tlie   i 
largest  factor   in   detertniiiing  the   increase   of  sheep,  a  period  I 
of   drought,    or  partial    drought,    especially    if    it  extend 
several   years,    having  a  most    disastrous    effect ;   though   Home  I 
compensation  id  found  in  the  prolific  years,   which,  as  a  rule^  i 
succeed  bad   oues.     It  is  impossible  to  accurately  estimate  the  I 
losses  from  drought,  but  how  great  these  muxt  be  may  be  gathered  ( 
fi-om  the  figures  given  in  table  No.  178.     Thus  in  the  four  years,  I 
from  1880  to  1884,  tficre  was  not  only  o  loss   of  the   natural  I 
increment,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  would  have  amounted  to  | 
about  ten  million  sheep,  but  there  was  an  actual  loss  of  3,737,S00.  | 
The  second  cause,  which  tends  to  check  the  increase  of  sheep,  is  ' 
disease,  but  fortunately  the  flocks  of  the  Colony  have  been  entirely 
free  from  any  serious  disease  for  many  yenra.     The  greatest  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection,  and  the 
legislative   enactments   to    secure   this   end  are    very  stringent. 
Importation    of    stock    from    foreigu    countries    is    absolutely  I 
prohibited,  and    sheep   arriving    by  sea   from   other  Australian.  I 
colonies  are  detained  in  quarantine  for  tlio  time  reqnireil  to  allow  I 
of  their  being  dipped,  before  they  are  permitted  to  proceed  to  their  1 
destination.     The  other  causes  militating  against  a  rapid  increase, 
are  the  demands  of  the  other  colonies,  and  the  food  supply  of  New  J 
South  Wales  itself. 

ta  ot      The  requirements  of  the  neighbouring  colonics  for  sheep  for  I 

iwr-  slaughtering  and  breeding  or  fattening  purposes  are  considerably  I 

and  tend  to  prevent  that  itipid  growtlk  formerly  observable  in  the  m 

flocks  of  the  Colony.     Victoria  is  the  chief  customer  for  fat  sheep,  J 


p«nd  Queensland  foi-  store  sheep,  but  the  imixirtations,  especiallj 
from  the  latter  colony,  are  also  considerable.  The  export  and 
import  of  sheep  during  tlio  ten  years,  1877-1886,  is  shown  on  the 

I  following  table. 


No.  179.— Export  and  lui 

port  of  Sheep,  1877-86:— 

v™. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

v»,. 

EiportBl. 

Imponol. 

1877 

7S1.412 

330,062 

18S2 

850,190 

207,538 

1978 

678,467 

405,868 

1S83 

1,00«,!27 

205,558 

1879 

978,537 

160,133 

1634 

1,S42,204 

401,371 

18S0 

1,417,562 

81,742 

1885 

1,237,155 

1,131,439 

1S31 

L 

1,0C8,3G2 

198,32!) 

1886 

1,247,514 

B88,22S 

The  local  demand  for  sheep  for  slaught«ring  was,  until  recent  j^ 
I  years,  so  amall  comparetl  with  the  supply  as  not  to  appreciably 
I  affect  the  increase  of  the  flocks  of  the  Colony.  Such,  however,  is 
ot  now  the  coee,  and  the  annual  demand  for  slaughtering  pur- 
ones  is  about  6  per  cent,  of  tlic  number  of  sheep  depastured,  and 
I,  therefore,  almost  equal  to  half  the  annual  cost  Tlie  question 
of  the  supply  of  sheep  in  the  light  of  the  possible  demandn  of  the 
future  is  elsewhere  dealt  with,  and  it  will  he  seen  that  enormous  as 
ore  the  nunibcra  of  stock  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  colonies, 

I  every  year  reduces  the  margin  between  the  supply  ond  demand. 
The  stock-carrying  capabilities  of  the  Colony  are  very  difficult  et 
4o  estimate,  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  yet  in  " 
Its  natural  state.     Improvements,  such  as  a  better  ayatem  of  water 
conservation  and  irrigation,  an  intelligent  extension  of  the  salt-bush, 
eotton-bush,  and  other  draught  resisting  shrubs  and  natural  grasses, 
«nd  the  cultivation  of  artificial  fodder,  are  grailually  being  effected, 
and  will  indefinitely  ext^-nd  the  capacity  of  the  Colony  for  sup- 
porting stock  of  all  descriptions. 



STOCK. 


The  following  table  gives  the  iiumbei-  o£  aheop  compared  fl 
the  respective  areas  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  bIiowb  ti 
progress  mode  hy  each  in  sheep  farming. 

No,  180. — Bheep-breetling  in  Australasia  : — 


Colony. 

Am  In  ncroj. 

K0..fflb»,K 

^("iheop. 

Proportion  o(  WW 
iooud.  colony. 

New  South  WcJes 

398,8-18,000 
&U,245,7G0 
578,361,600 
678.100,000 
427,838.080 
16,777.000 
63,817,820 

39,ien,3ot 

10,770,403 
9,690,445 
6,60e,4Oe 
1,809,071 
1.608,940 

16,677,445 

6-07 
6'22 
44-15 
86-37 
37500 
1043 
401 

4536 

Q„«„d..a 

South  Aiutrslia  .. 
Western  AQi(r4aia 
TMnmoia 

7'7C 

210 

186 

New  Zeuland 

19-81 

2,073,288,960 

88,352,020 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  New  South  Wales  stands  first  of  all  tile 
colonies  as  a  sheep-breeding  country,  as  regards  the  number  of  Uii 
fiocks,  and  lirst  of  the  continental  colonies  as  to  the  number  tlt\ 
sheep  depastured  per  unit  of  area.  But  whilst  Victoria  haa  nearlf  1 
reached  tlie  limit  of  its  natural  capabilities  iu  this  particular  direO' 
tion,  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  area  being  now  devoted  to 
agriculture,  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet  approached  those  limite. 
In  Queensland,  as  in  South  Australia,  shcicp-breedin 
absorb  the  attention  of  pastoralista  to  the  same  extent  that  it  does 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  former  colony  is  more  adapted  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle  ;  wliilst  in  tlie  southern  and  more  settled 
districts  of  South  Australia  more  attention  is  paid  to  tlie  culti- 
^-ation  of  cereals,  its  northern  tenitory,  like  that  of  Queens- 
land, being  more  adapted  by  nature  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
horses.  Western  Australia  is  at  present  in  the  early  stage  of 
its  colonisation  ;  much  of  its  area  is  still  unknown,  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  its  future  as  a  sheep-bi-eeding 


j 


SHE  EP-B  REEDING. 


I  country.     It  may,  Lowevei",  be  surmised  that  tlie  soutLem  portion 

I  of  its  iniuieDse  territory  wUI,  in  time  to  come,  be  stocked  n-ith 

I   sheep,   whilst  the  northern  portion  will  probably  be  found  more 

■nitable  for  the  bi'eeding  of  cattle  and  hon>es,  on  account  of  its 

resemblance  to  portions  of  Queensland  and  the  northern  territory 

of  South  Australia  situated  under  tlie  same  latitude.     At  one 

time  it  was  thought  that  cattle-breeding  would  occupy  a  position 

equal  to  that  of  sheep-breeding,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 

general  climatic  conditions  ot  New  South  Wtjea  are  more  favoor- 

■   oblo  to  sheep  than  cattia     The  Colony  is  probably  destined  to 

remain,  as  it  now  is,  the  great  sheep-breeding  centre  of  Australia. 

The  various  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  are  the  merino,  b 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  Downs,  and  Romney  Marsh,  and  crosses  of  the 
loiig-woolled  breeds,  principally  with  the  merino. 

In  1886  the  respective  numbers    of  merino   and  long-woolled 
sheep  and  crosa-breeds,  stood  th\ta  : — 


Long-woolled  ahccp  . 
CroBS-breads    


38,067,474 
378,383 

723,447 


T  following  table  :- 


(1)   Merino, 

Comhing. 


S,0SS,83i 
12,411,334 


Tt.t»l  DomLing 27,916,847 


1 


324 

STOCK. 

■ 

1 

^k                                          (1)  iletiDo— continued.                                         ^H 

1 

ttiml. 

Ew«.      1   Wethcti. 

Lunbs. 

T„U.. 

■ 

^Btare  and  itnd— Superfine 

^P^                          Ordinary 

Pure  and  slad— Medium 

Ordinary 

Pare  andfltnd-StroQg-. 
^^                        Ordioari 

9,656 
42,104 

25,716 
124,703 

C2.805 
40,735 

145.301  '      82,187 
497,163      353,674 

258,102'    157.775 
2,103,484  t,43^55S 

230,370      135,160 
1,069,898  1,025,332 

79.444 
219,S28 

118.423 
1,137,980 

140.778 
509,729 

316.590 
l,Iia,489 

1,429,079^ 

5,457.741 

3,354.607 

560,016 

4,897.725 

019,113 
2,615,694 

Total  clothing 

10.151,627 

Total  nnmWr  of  Meiino  ibeep 
(2)  Long-wooUed  sheep. 

38,067.47* 

lUm.. 

Ew* 

Wittbin. 

Lunla. 

ToliL 

Pure  aad  stud— Lincoln 
Ordiiiary 

Pure  and  stud— Leicester 
Ordinary 

Pure  and  »tud- Down!.. 
Ordinary 

Pnra  and  etud— Ronmey 

2,838 
3,184 

l.flST 
1,903 

413 
1,260 

10 

428 

31.514 
67.633 

27.341 
20,951 

3,307 
7,285 

100 
4.46C 

23.101 
40,604 

21.695 
17,092 

957 
7.712 

IM 
3,716 

21.68S 
31,045 

12,038 
15,683 

2,000 
3,710 

19 
1.203 

79,438 
142,526 

11D.BS 

63.961 
55,629 

6,677 
19,967 

2M 
9,902 

^m                            Ordinary 

ed  sheep.. 

Total  number,  Long-wooU 
(3)  CroBHea, 

W8,W 

^V                                                1    Rjtmg.    1      Ewa.      1   WaUieiK    1     LunliL 

ToUL 

^Bcmmci     of     tbe     above 
B^faneda      (bng-woolled) 
^■'  with  Moriiio principally 

3,180     301,116     249,865     169.286 

723,447 

723.447 

Gran 

30.169.9M 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

WOOL. 


Tlie  climate  of  New  South  Walfis  adiiuts  of  stock  of  nil  kinds  No  i 
being  left  in  tho  open  air,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  housing 
them  during  tlio  wiut^r  months.     Tho  sheep  aro  eitlier  kept  in 
paddocks  or  under  the  care  of  Bhcpherds,  though  on  some  statioua 
tiiey  aro  both  shepherded  and  paddocked. 

P»ddocted 36,683,801 

Sbepherded  l.BOl.OOl 

Faddockodand  shepherded 981,599 

39,160,304 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  sheep  are  kept 
in  poddoeks.  This  system  enables  a  Irtrgo  saving  to  be  effected 
and,  at  the  same  time,  facilitates  the  genera!  management  of  the 
runB.  Another  advantage  of  the  paddock  Kystem  is  that  the  per- 
centage of  lamha  obtained  under  it  is  greater  than  among  tho 
shepherded  sheep.  In  18S6,  the  general  average  of  the  lambs  for 
the  whole  Colony  was  C4  per  cent  for  the  pa<ldocke<l  sheep,  and 
only  53^  per  cent,  for  the  shepherded  sheep. 


The  wool   clip  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year,   but  Tho  v 
KTerages  5  lb,  7^  oz.  ]ht  sheep  shorn  in  the  grease.     The  amount 
of  wool  obtained  dming  tho  ten  years  from  1877  to  1886  is  shown 
below,  tho  (|uantitiea  i-epresenting  the  weight  of  clip  if  the  sheep 
were  shorn  in  the  greaae. 

Ko.  181.— Wool  dip  of  New  South  Wales  :— 


T«.. 

Amount  o(  mot 

Ymt. 

Ainoiinlorwool. 

1877 
1878 
1BT9 
1880 
18BI 

lb. 
122,152,601 
141,560,140 
149,203,185 

181,766,450 
101,7«.3C1 

1883 
18B3 
I8S-1 
18H6 
1886 

lb. 
171.019,915 

!lfi,6Hl,213 
201,899,9*1 
198,776,477 
203,013,090 

STOCK. 
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Various  Byutema   of  preparing  the  clip  for  export  obtain  i 
,   (liffercut  parte  of  the  Colony,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  <i 
sheep,  perhaps  75  per  cent.,  (ire  shorn  in  the  grease,  (he  \i 
wool  obtained  beiog  5  lb.  7^  oi.,  as  above  stated  ;  from  si 
water  and  spout  washed,  the  average  clip  is  S  lb.  4  oz. ;  from  c: 
water-washed  sheep,  3  lb.  2  oz.  ;  and  from  sheep  scoured,  2 
lambs  average  1  lb.  12  ox.  of  wool  in  the  grease,  and  1  lb.  8  a 
when  woahed. 

Owing  uliiefly  to  the  construction  of  railways  into  the  inte 

■  of   the  Colony,  the   pro|jortion  of  wool  which    is  shipped  I 

the  ports  of  the  Colony,  has  largely  increased  in  recent  j 

very  large  amount,  however,  is  still  sent  to  Melbourne  and  Adel 

for  shipment  to  Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  of  New  South  Wal 
wool  from  the  ports  of  the  three  neigbljom'ing  colonies,  aa  it 
from  the  ports  of  this  Colony. 

No,  182,— Wool,  tlie  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  shippi 
from  Porta  of  Different  Colonies; — 


YOE. 

poru 

vinortM 

porta. 

B.Atutn]iMi 
porta. 

portM. 

-\ 

lb 

B) 

ft 

lb 

tb 

1877 

66,024,^31 

54,198.363 

2.281,048 

650,569 

1B7B 

68,910.633 

56.4J'G.732 

16,785,6(11 

328,114 

i*i.6eo,uo 

1879 

81,629,751     50,001,967 

10,472.90§ 

585,567 

149,398,186 

1880 

100.BOfi,9t9  1  63.892,386 

11,927,018 

440.258 

178,766,451 

1881 

97,049,456 

58.668.909 

5,678.787 

448,211 

161,740,362 

1882 

98,927,708 

52,259,856 

21,257,679 

674,612 

171,019.916 

1888 

146,460,042 

58,374,727 

16,129,452 

726.993 

216.681,21* 

188* 

133,070,339 

46,239,058 

21.658,427 

431,R67 

201.898,941 

46,20(;,860 

8,583,408 

404,114 

193,775,478 

128,S99,S4G 

50,229,330 

a4,170,3&ll 

314,133 

203,013  090 

The  weights  given  above  are  on  the  assumption  that  all  the 
wool  was  shipped  in  tlie  grease.  When  washed  wool  haa  been 
shipped,  the  weight  of  greaey  wool  required  to  give  the  quantity  of 
washed  wool  has  beeu  estimated  and  included. 


SniPJIENT  OF  WOOL. 


The  amount  oi  wool  sent  by  way  of  Adolaiile  is  eapeciaUy  WotI  id 
I  affected  by  the  state  of  tho  Darling  niver,  increasing  or  ditninish- 
King  according  as  the  river  is  navigable  or  not  during  the  wool 
The  proportion  of  the  total  clip  reaching  New  South 
a  coiiipared  wiLh  what  was  des(iatched  by  way  of  Mel- 
),  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane  was : — 

fNo.  183. — Proportion  of  New  South  Wales  wool  Bhiin>ed  fi-om 
lew  South  "Wales  and  Other  Ports. 


Yar. 

N™  South  wifeVrl.. 

Per  CDatnge  iblpprd  Innd  other 
porUt. 

1877 

57-79 

42  21 

1878 

5003 

M-97 

1^79 

5617 

43  83 

ISSO 

E8-55 

414S 

IS3I 

63-31 

3fi'79 

1883 

B9-S1 

*J10 

1S93 

71-53 

23-4? 

1881 

GOGt 

30  39 

1835 

7462 

2S1S 

1886 

C6-10 

33-90 

Untler  any  circumstanceti,  a  large  part  of  the  wool  clip  of  Now 
I  South  Waleti  niubt  liud    itn  way    to   Adelaide   and  Melbourne,  >hiin>«t 
I  These  porta  are  not  only  geographically  nearer  to  the  p.iatoral  dis-  Moibgi 
I  tricts  than  Sydney,  but  communication  with  them  is  easier  and  less 
I  costly,  oapecially  when  the  Murray  and  Darling  watera 
I  gable.     Tt  is  proliable,  however,  that  with  the  extension  of  (he 
I  trunk  tines  of  railway  some  additional  portion  of  the  interior 
I  traffic  will  come  to  Sydney  and  Newcastle;  but  the  limit  wltliin 
L  vliich  further  extension  may  be  iiossible  will  probably  very  soon 
I  be  reached. 


AdE[2dD  uid 
3-  Uclbgonie. 

J 
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VJ.I.UE  OF  THE  WOOL  CLIP. 

The  vpool  clip  of  Australasia  is  its  most  important  item  of  pvo-- j 
duction,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  is- 
gi-eiitly  affected  by,  aud  in  a  large  measure  depends  upon,  tlie  voliW' J 
of  this  article  and  the  state  of  tlic  wool  market.     A  sratdl  diSeP 
ence  of  Id.,  and  even  a  fi-action  of  IJ.  per  lt>.,  wlieu  applied  to  tlw.l 
immense  weight  of  the  clips  from  over  S6  milliona  of  Australttsisi 
sheep,  represents  in  the  aggregato  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 

A  glance  at  the  wool  trade  of  New  South  Wales  since  the  yei 
I860,  when  the  Colony  was  for  the  last  time  aubdividcd  and  tost  IH 
noi-them  province  of  Queensland,  will  afford  interesting  matter  fi 
examination. 


The  following  table  Baramarizcs  the  state  of  the  export  tmdo  ol 
New  South  Wales  in  wool  during  the  period  1860-1886,  t 
illustrates  the  growth  of  that  important  industry  during  the  1 
quarter  of  a  century ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  fluctuations  ft 
the  value  of  the  clip  may  be  easily  followed. 


No.  184 

—Wool  Exported,  1860-86  :— 

Y«r. 

QUfUllitj. 

TJno. 

y^. 

QOHltitj-. 

VJ„. 

tt. 

£ 

lb. 

£          ' 

1S60 

12,800,362 

1,123.699 

1874 

75,158.924 

5,010,  ISsJ 

18G1 

12,745,801 

1,396,426 

1875 

87,634.280 

5,06I.64d 

1S62 

13.*82,130 

1,283.818 

1876 

100,736.330 

5,566, 1« 

1863 

U.  791, 840 

1.262,274 

1877 

102,150.246 

5.25e,0« 

1884 

25,827,917 

2,294,615 

1878 

111,833.017 

5.723,31*! 

1865 

20,858,791 

2.283,360 

1870 

123,710,450 

6,491.198 

1866 

36,080.685 

2,830,348 

1880 

154,871,832 

8,040,625 

1867 

21,708.902 

1,711,322 

1881 

139,601,606 

7  140  787 

1868 

2B,721.632 

1,879,751 

1862 

146.221.182 

7.433,091 

1860 

61,269.672 

3.162.522 

1883 

188,161.710 

9,598,781 

1870 

47,440,610 

2,741,141 

1884 

173,1)86.30.1 

8.953, lOtt 

1871 

65,61  l.eG.t 

4,748,160 

I8B5 

168.161, 6r>9 

7,246,048  ■ 

1872 

60,233.463 

3,342,900 

18S6 

173,985,040 

7,028,588  . 

1873 

31,606.846 

2,201,010 

A  careful  examination  of  tlie  preceiling  figuree  at  once  reveals  FJTurt 
tlie  correctness  of  tLe  fact  Just  mentioned,  that  the  fluctuations  in  iirmik 
the  value  of  our  staple  article  of  export  visibly  affect  the  national 
proaperity.  The  exports  for  the  years  1884  and  188fi,  for  instance., 
which  may  bo  taken  as  practically  equal  in  quantity,  represented 
a  value  of  ^8,95;!, 100  in  the  former  year,  whilst  in  the  latter 
year  their  value  was  reduced  to  il7, 038,590.  In  this  jtarticiilar 
case  the  figures  exhibit  a  double  lonn — in  the  quantity,  and  in  the 
value  of  the  produce  exported.  In  1884,  the  former  was  equiva- 
lent to  197-5  lb.  per  head  of  the  mean  population,  and  the 
estimated  value  was  sot  down  at  9Jd.  per  lb.  for  greasy  wool. 
Had  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1886  been  in  proportion 
to  our  increased  population,  the  figures  would  have  Btood  at 
193,658,395  lb.,  instead  of  the  ITS.gS.'i.eiO  lb.  actually  exported. 
Thus  the  loss  sufiered  in  quantity  amounts  to  19,672,755  lb.  The 
actual  difference  in  value  of  the  two  clijia  against  188C  amouiita 
to  ;£1,924,504;  but  if  to  this  sum  he  added  the  value  of  the 
quantity  which  the  Colony  failed  to  export  in  that  year,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  proceeds  of  the  export  of  wool  in  1886  were  actually 
shorter  by  X2, 931, 716  than  would  have  been  realised  had  tlio 
prices  and  yield  of  1884  been  maintained. 

Tlie  preceding  table  also  shows  that  although  during  the  period  nucti 
under  examiuation,  the  value  of  wool  has  greatly  fluctuated  from 
one  year  to  another,  tho  tendency  to  a  constant  diminution  of 
price  is  unfortunately  too  clearly  discernible. 


In  order  to  further  illustrate  tli<>  fluctuations  in  tho  value  of 
this  staple  in  the  London  market  during  the  last  ten  years, 
the  classification  into  scoured  and  greasy  wool  Las  been  adhered 
to,  and  the  following  table  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
average  value  realized  for  these  two  classes  of  wool  during  the  lost 
period  of  ten  yeai-a.  Tlie  values  given  were  those  nding  at  tho 
five  principal  sales  of  each  year. 


STOCK. 


No.  185. — Average  Yalue  per  pound  of  Sydney  Shipped  Wool  in 
the  London  Market  at  the  live  Principal  Sales  in  each  year, 
for  the  period  1877-86  l— 


1    i 
I    i 


I   I 


1<H     9i 


During  the  period  covered  by  the  foregoing  table  scouiedi 
Sydney-shipped  wool  fluctuated  between  &  maximum  of  19jd.  perv 
lb.,  and  a  mimmum  of  12d. ;  and  greasy  wool  realized  from  6Jd.fl 
to  lid. 

t  The  masimuin  prices  for  both  deseriptiona  of  wool  were  I 
realized  during  the  year  I8S0,  when  the  sales  opened  at  19d.  and  I 
12Jd.  per  lb,  reapoctively.  Prices  were  fairly  well  maintained  in  J 
1881  and  1882,  but  thny  Ijegan  to  decline  rapidly  until  the  loweaG  I 
market  was  reached  in  the  early  ]mrt  of  1886,  when  scoured  wool  I 
realized  as  little  as  12d.,  and  greasy  6.^d.  per  lb.  A  slight  J 
improvement  was  noticed  at  tlie  July  sales  of  1886,  at  whicll 
better  prices  ruled,  and  the  increase  was  further  stiundated  by  t 
brisker  demand  at  the  following  sales  in  September^  but  thai 


POEEIGN   ItAEKETS   FOE  WOOL. 


cloung  series  ia  December  Again  exhibited  &  tendency  to  a 
decrease  of  prices.  How  long  this  tendency  will  continue  to  be 
felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  but  it  will  be  safe  to  predict 
diat  a  return  to  the  extremely  prosperous  years  of  1871   to   1875, 

n  scoured  8ydney-a1iipped  wool  obtained  as  much  aa  26Jd., 
ami  greasy  wool  15d.  per  lb.,  ia  very  doubtful.  Unless  fresh 
avenues  are  open  to  the  wool  industry  in  those  countries  where 

use  is  eomparativoly  unknown,  tlie  production  of  wool  bids 
fair  to  overtake  the  consumption,  and  in  such  a  contingency  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  expect  a  ritie  in  the  value  of  the  article. 

The  establishment  of  a  raarkot  for  Australian  wool  among  the 
teeming  populations  of  China  ajid  Japan,  where  the  nature  of  the 
climato  itself  points  out  the  value  of  wool  as  an  article  of 
clothing,  is  on  object  towanls  which  the  intelligent  glance  of  the 
statesmen  of  Australia  might  bo  well  directed. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  wool,  the  produce  of  each  of  the 
various  colonies  of  Australasia,  exported  therefrom  during  the 
year  1886,  will  bo  found  below.  The  total  exports  of  this  pro- 
duce  from   tlio  ports   of   Victoria   and  South    Australia   wei-e 

,981,839  S>.  and  58,493,555  lb.  respectively.  These  figures 
represent,  besides  the  production  of  tliose  colonies,  a  very  largo 
quantity  of  wool  imported  from  tlio  other  colonies  and  exported 
to  the  home  markets  as  Victorian  and  South  Australinn  wool. 
The  amount  of  the  export  of  the  produce  of  Victoria  alone  will  be 
found  to  be  only  54,081,196  lb.,  or  60-08  per  cent,  of  the  total 
credited  to  its  ports  and  exported  nominally  as  Fort  Fliilltp  wool. 
So,  18G. — Qiuuitity  and  Value  of  Wool  exported  from  tlie  Austra- 
lian Colonies,  the  Produce  of  each  separate  Province,  in  1886  : — 


liise  export  ul 


Coloaj. 

Qu.nlllj'. 

Vatne. 

Tb. 
173,985,640 
54.081, 1!I(J 
28,700,510 
44.792,613 
6,139,917 
8,175.780 
W,853,7-M 

£ 

Wwtem  Anstralia „ „ 

230,247 

The  estimated  vulue  of  the  ivool  exported  from  eacli  colony  may  | 

appear  ftnomalous,  when  the  weight  of  the  clip  only  is  conaidei'eil.  ' 
It  must  be  borne  in  minil,  however,   in  comi>ariug  the  weight  and 

value  of  this  export,  that  in  ROmc  colonies  the  proportion  of  washed  , 

and  scoured  wool  is  greater  than  in  otliei's,  whilst  there  is  also  a  , 

wide  margin  of   difference  in  the  average  value  per  pound  ot  j 
the  wool  grown  in  one  colony  and  that  grown  in  another. 


ThoTigli  still  a  most  important  industry,  cattle- rearing  does  not 
now  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  osformeily.  In  18C1,  the  value  of 
the  homed  cattle  de|Mistured  in  the  Colony  was  ahout  ^7,000,000, 
while  that  of  the  sheep  was  not  more  thau  half  this  sum.  In 
188G,  the  relative  positions  of  the  twoclassesof  stock  had  entirely 
changed;  for,  while  the  cattle  were  valued  at  £6,155,298,  the 
sheep  were  worth  £13,709,257,  although  in  the  interval  cattle  had  I 
considerably  risen  in  value,  and  sheep  had  depreciated. 

The  number  of  cattle  returned  during  each  year  sinoo  1861  n  1 
shown  in  the  Bubjoined  table,  and  it  will  Ije  noticed  how  regular 
has  been  the  decline  in  the  totals  since  187.^. 


No.  isr.— Homed  Cattle  in  New  South  Wal 


Y(K. 

Number  ol  oKle. 

You. 

l.-«».«rc.«tt1. 

1S61 

2,271.923 

1874 

2,856,690 

1863 

2,(520.383 

1876 

3,13t,08a 

1863 

8/)32,528 

1876 

3,131,013 

1664 

1,924.11!) 

1877 

2,746,485 

1BG5 

1,961.303 

1878 

2,771.583 

1. 771,809 

1873 

2,0U,21O 

1867 

l,7a8,427 

1880 

3,580,040 

1868 

l,7fil.4U 

1881 

2.597,318 

18G9 

1,795.90* 

188S 

1,859.985 

1870 

2,193,000 

1883 

1.640,753 

1871 

2,011.888 

18=4 

1.4!G.130 

1872 

3,287,660 

1885 

1,317,315 

isra 

2,791.327 

1880 

1.30r,8M 

CATTLE, 

333 

1 

l»t  bnoda 

Us  Id    ^m 

If  the  above  figures  be  cotnpai'ed  with  those  of  slieep  during  the 
«me  perioil,  it  will  be  found  that  tlio  change  which  has  taken 
place  io  the  cljias  of  stock  lias  been  moat  remarkable.     It  is  very- 
debatable  wliether  the  substitution  of  slieep  for  cattle  will  in  tbe 
end  prove  advantageous  to  the  State,  though  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  doubt  thivt  sheep-breeding  is  at  present  more  profitable 
to  the  individual  owner. 

The  principal  breeds  of  cattle  now  in  the  Colony  are  ahorthorna,  ^'^. 
Devons,  black -polled,  Ayrshire,  Aldemeys,  and  crosses  from  these  "^"'""J 
various  breeds.     At  the  close  of  the  year  1886,  the  numbers  of 
each  breed,  as  far  as  eould  be  ascertained,  were  : — 
ghoithoros— Pure  snd  Btud 34,810 

600,018 

Onlinuy 

ISl.SOl 

167,231 

Oniinnry 

43,138 

48,837 

Ordinarj'    

719 

).087 

3,637 

473 

Ordinary 

The  crosa-breeds  were  estimated  as 
SLoctliorn  nnd  Hereford   

582,276 

583,701 

follows  :— 

220.463                       ^M 

2,560                       ^m 

248,587                       H 

GSa.781                       ^M 

c      The  number  of  cattle  available  for  sale  daring  the  year  1886 

is  estimated  to  have  aioountcd  to  193,064  head  of  fat  cattle,  and 

144,5J2  head  of  stores.   These  DUDtbeTS  are  certainly  very  hi^ 

if  the  produce  of  the  herds  of  the  Colosy  be  aloae  considered. 

The  cattle  trade  with  Queensland,  is,  however,  very  considerable, 

c^wcially  in  store  cattle  sent  to  this  Colony  for  fattening,  theae . 

I'e   to  swell   the   nominal   cast  of  the   herds  of  the  Colony 

I  to  the  figures  given  above.     If  the  produce  of  the  Colony  alone  be 

I  Tockoncd,  the  cast  for  the  year  1886  was  197,592  fat  and  store  cattta^ 

Land  the  caat  for  1887  will  probably  be  205,175  head- 

Tbe  magnitude  of  the  pastoral  interests  of  Australia,  and  the 
existence  of  a  large  snqilus  of  stock  have  served  to  divert  attenttaa 
from  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the  surplus.  The  matter 
is  not  one  of  merely  abstract  importance,  but  has  a  practical 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  food  supply  of  these  colonies,  as 
well  as  of  the  possibility  of  the  continued  export  of  meat  to  the 
markets  of  the  Old  World.  In  dealing  with  this  question  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  not  only  New  South  Wales,  but  the 
whole  of  Australia.  The  advisability  of  bo  treating  the  stock  of 
the  colonies  must  be  apparent,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
constant  crossing  and  recrossing  of  flocks  and  herds  from  one 
colony  to  another  for  breeding,  fattening,  or  other  purposes^. 
entirely  destroy  the  value  of  any  set  of  figures  relating  to  ooa' 
colony,  as  distinct  from  the  whole  group.  Tliis  is  especially  tho'j 
case  in  considering  the  important  question  of  the  cast,  or  per- 
centage of  stock  available  for  market  during  each  year.  In  « 
purely  fattening  country  the  cast  will  appear  veiy  liigh,  and  on. 
breeding  stations  correspondingly  low.  A  combination  of  aU.' 
classes  of  runs  will  alone  give  true  results,  and  this' can  onlj 
be  got  by  considering  the  whole  of  continental  Australia  as  if  it, 


I 


The  people  of  Australia,  in  ordinary  years,  oonsunie  by  far  tliS'l 
larger  part  of  the  meat  produced  in  the  country,  and  even  in  thft  J 
most  abundant  seasons,  the  surplus  exported  forms  but  a  small  | 


MEAT  SUPPLY. 


I'poiiion  of  the  total  qnantitj  produced.  Tlie  ratio  at  which 
I  population  tends  to  increase  is  tliei'efore  an  important  elemeat 
[  in  this  question.  The  populfttion  of  the  colonies  increased  at  the 
i  rate  o£  3'14  per  cent,  for  the  ten  years  1S71-81,  but  the  Increase 
I  was  much  more  rapid  towards  the  close  of  this  period  than  in  the 
'  earlier  years,  and  the  annual  increase  may  now  bo  taken  as  4 
per  cent. 

It   has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  Ami 

■'  '  ,  Of.31 

Btock  has  Ijeen  very  en-atic.  ior  some  periods  indeed  there  has 
Ijeen  an  absolute  decline  both  in  sheep  and  in  cattle  ;  yet,  through 
a  series  of  years,  the  ratio  of  increme  may  be  discerned.  Thus,  the 
incresse  of  cattle  may  be  set  down  as  one  ^ler  cent,  per  aunum,  and 
though  the  experience  of  some  districts,  or  ei-en  ooloniea,  may 
a  to  warrant  tlie  atloption  of  a  larger  nvtio,  the  experience  of 
I  All  colonies  fixes  the  per-centage  given. 

The  increase  in  sheep  is  much  larger  than  cattle.     There  la  not  ^nnuni  ir 
I   only  a  less  demand  for  mutton  than  for  beef,  but  sheep  have  been  "'  '*'"''■ 

less  aOected  by  drought  and  disease  than  cattle,  and  the  increase 
I   in  their  numbers  has  consequently  been  much  greater.     For  all 

Australia  the  ratio  of  increase  may  be  taken  as  4'2S  per  cent. 


Combining  the  two  classes,  sheep  and  cattle,  under  the  common 

a  of  stock,  the  ratio  of  increaso  is  2-33  per  cent,     It  is 

necessary  to  treat  both  classes  of  stock  together,  as  the  deficiency 

in  the  supply  of  mutton  is  maile  good  by  beef,  and  the  reverse  is 

I  also  true ;  for,  though  the  conaimiption  of  meat  may  remain  the 

I    same  in  quantity,  it  dillera  in  kind,  in  tlie  dilTtrent  colonies  and  in 

different  years.     Beef  is  the  predominating  meat  diet  in  some 

j   parts,  mutton  in  others,  and  almost  aJi  equal  proportion  of  both  in 

L  other  places,  as  in  Sydney. 

The  cast,  or  quantity  of  stock  annually  available  for  market,  ci 
I  only   be  determined   by   the  experience  of  experts.     The  most 
'   diverse    opinions    prevail    in   regard   to   this    matter,    especially 


amongst  those  whose  axperieuce  is  confined  to  one  claaa  o£  country.  J 
The  beat  authorities  agree  very  closely,  howe\'er,    in  fixing  th«J 
annual  cast  of  cattle  at  117,  and  that  of  sheep  at  1^'34  per  cenL 
inipi  on  0        ij^^  consumption,  of  meat  ia  these  colonies  ia  very  large. 
Kew  South  Wales  the  annual  consumption  is  140  111.  of  beuf,  t 
120  lb.  of  mutton  per  head,  or  a  total  of  260  lb.,  including  i 
waste.     This  amount  ia  probably  also  the  average  of  the  whrf 
of  the  colonies. 

Tlie  total  consumption  of  meat  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
the  close  of  1886  would  be  063,700,000  lb.,  and  the  a 
available  or  the  cast  of  66,135,629  sheep  and  7,220,652 
■would  be  994,500,000  lb.  Tlie  sui-plus  tliereforo  would  du^iI^^ 
1887,  be  330,800,000  lb.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  tltRi 
surplus  meat  available  for  export  amounts  .to  33'27  per  cent. 
of  the  total  pi'oduce  of  Austmliu,  and  at  the.  rate  of  coa- 
sumption  which  now  obtains,  the  present  cast  of  stock  would 
supply  food  for  1,344,000  persons  more  than  were  in  Australia  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1S86. 

As  the  population  tends  to  increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  tlu 
food  supply,  the  annual   increase  of  population  being  4  per  cent 
while  that  of  food  is  only  2-23  per  cent.,  the  demand  of  populatii 
no  matter  how  large  the  present  surjilus  may  be,  will  inevitably! 
overtake  the  supply,     flow  long  it  will  be  before  this  contingeng*! 
arises  it  would  be  unsafe  to  predict. 

i>«"«»i'in  The   present    consumption   of  meat   is   very   great,    and  may 

iiivi«»'ip«t"i.  reasonably  be  expected  to  decrease,    and   approach   nearer   tha 

average  of  older  countries.     The  loss  of  stock,  which  has  hitherto 

been  unreasonably  large,  may  also  be  greatly  reduced  in  futorSi 
years.  So,  from  a  decreased  demand  and  a  diminished  loss,  the  day  i 
when  the  meat  supply  will  be  no  gi'eater  than  the  demand  may 
postponed  for  some  years.  Arguing,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  th( 
facts  gleaned  from  past  experience,  the  time  when  the  demand 
Australia  for  beef  and  mutton  will  overtake  the  local  supplyl 
is  not  a  matter  which  practically  concerns  the  present  generatioi 
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New  South  Wales,  is  perliaps  more  favourably  situated  tlian  Si 
other  continental  colonies,  in  respect  to  meat  supply  derived  w 
irom  its  own  territory.  It  lias,  relatively,  more  atock  than 
any  other  colony,  and  the  yearly  cast  ia  larger  than  the 
average  of  all  Auatralia,  Against  tliia,  its  population  iucreasea 
much  more  rapidly,  and  although  the  meat  supply  iucreasea  at  tho 
mta  oC  3'5  per  cent,  in  each  year,  and  hIiows  a  present  surplus  of 
100,000,000  S>.,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  surplus  of 
Australia,  its  population  increases  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  thuF, 
counterbalancing  the  gain  from  a  larger  cast  and  more  extensive 
flocks.  The  total  consumption  of  meat  in  the  colony,  at  the  end 
of  188C,  amounted  to  250,000,000  It).,  while  the  total  cast  or 
return  from  cattle  and  sheep  amoimted  to  nearly  350,000,000  Sj. 
The  former,  increasing  at  5  per  cent.,  will  overtake  the  latter,  at 
3'5  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  '2'i'i  years. 

JIOSSES. 
New  South  Wales   is  eniinently   fitted   for  the  breeding  oflii 
moat  descriptions  of  horses,  but  the  industiy  is  at  present  in  a 
languishing  condition,  owing  to  the  limited  export  market  which 
exists.      The  number  of  horses  in  the  Colony  shows  little 
jEor  fifteen  yearn,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  ; — 

No.  188.— Horses  in  New  South  Wales. 


Vw. 

K..Wo,^™,. 

v.„ 

Number  at  hotK*. 

1873 

328,i08 

1880 

393,981 

1873 

331,463 

1381 

398,577 

1874 

340,691 

1882 

328,026 

1876 

357.C9G 

1883 

336,96* 

1676 

3ee,7ai 

IB84 

33r,17a 

1877 

328,160 

18S5 

3U,C97 

1878 

33e,4G3 

1836 

3S1,GS3 

1878 

880,033 

The  annual  increase  in  tlie  number  of  horses  has  been  liardly 
more  than  1  per  wnt  during  the  whole  period  covered  by  the 
above  table,  while  the  increase  of  population  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  5  per  cent 
I  For  puri)oses  of  clasaification  the  horses  of  the  Colony  have  been 
divided  into  draught,  light-hameaa,  and  Bftddle-hcrses,  tha  nunibera 
of  each  particular  kind  being  as  follows  ;— 


C!«,. 

Tho™„.hhn.^. 

Ordinwy. 

-■  4 

DntB  ht 

15,473 

i2,a0'i 

20,028 

00,609 
87,820 
135,439 

106.983     1 

Light-lianiRsa 

lOO.lli     ■ 

ToUl   ... 

47,895 

813,768 

36i,e«a     ■ 

The  Colony  is  speeially  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  saddle  and 
light-hiimess  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particnlar 
breeds  of  Australian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed.  The  ordinary 
bush  horse  is  hiirdy  and  swift,  rind  ca[iable  of  making  very  long 
and  rapid  journeys,  when  fed  only  on  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the 
country  ;  and  in  times  of  drought,  when  the  grass  aiid  water  have 
become  scanty,  these  aniiuab  often  perform  astonishing  feats  of 
endurance. 

The  approximate  jimnber  of  animals  annually  fit  for  market 

DR>ui;Ut-1ior^ei 17,000  ^^M 

Siuldle  88,000  ^^H 

Lighl-lmmeiB   17,000  ^^^^^^^| 

ToUl   62,000  ^^^^^^H 

la  And  chiDft       Of  these  it  is  ejitimated  that  nearly  7,000  are  suitable  for  the 

Indian  and  China  markets.     Tlie  total  uumber  shipped  during 
1886  to  all  pkcPB,  other  than  Victoiia,  was  1,828,  the  Indian  , 
market  taking  only  340.    The  proximity  of  these  colonies  to  lac 


HORSES  AND    PIGS. 


Clilna  gives   them  a    consideraUe  advantage    over   other 

ninlries  in  this  particular  trade,  though  little  haa  been  done  to 

develop  it     Owing,  therefore,  to   the  lunited  dcTnand,  it  has  not  r 

been  found  advantageous  to  breed  horses  for  any  but  local  require-  ui 

ments,  and  the  atteution  of  pastoralisti^  iu  almost  eiiclusively  devoted 

I  to  sheep  and  cattlc-breetling,  the  returna  from  ■which  are  more 
X^pilor  and  profitable  than  from  horspfi. 
r; 
sttai 


P/GS. 


The  bi'eediug  of  pigs  has  also  been  very  much  neglected  in  New  Pi 
Jouth  Wales,  bo  that  in  1886  the  number  of  stock  was  less  than 
Considering  the  importance  which  the  industry  has 
^M-tained  in  other  countries,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  it  in  this  Colony,  where  the  con- 
ilitions  of  farming  in  many  partsi,  more  especially  in  the  coast 
dislriets,  offer  great  facilitiea  for  the  raising  of  this  class  of  stock,  v 
Tlie  estimated  vuJue  of  pigs  in  the  Colony  at  the  close  of  1S86  was 
jC523,d40,  and  the  estimated  return  for  the  year  therefrom  was 
about  £251,4<)1. 


I 


The  following  table  shows 
since  1800. 


niber  of  stock  in  each  year 


No.  189.— Pigs  in  New  South  Wales  :- 


Y»r. 

Sumbtrolplff.. 

V«r. 

Naabtrotirlgii. 

IS6I 

146^1 

1874 

310,968 

isca 

1!5.541 

1876 

199,950 

IMI 

135,869 

1876 

173,60* 

180i 

1Q*.I54 

1877 

191,677 

ItUU 

146.MI 

1878 

820,320 

186t! 

187,r»15 

1S79 

25(!,02il 

1867 

173.163 

188Q 

306.205 

1SS8 

176,901 

18bl 

213,916 

1869 

175.924 

1S82 

134.815 

1870 

2i3.n&.i 

1883 

1811.050 

1871 

213.19S 

1831 

in.U5<l 

,      1672 

B18.eol 

1885 

208,697 

1978 

210,680 

1884 

209.576 

PASTOSAL  PBOPSRTi: 

Pasion.1  [iroiierty  and  stock  form  the  largest  (actor  in 
wealth,  not  onlj'  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  bat  also  of  all  the  other 
princijial  coloniesof  Austml^ia,  and  the  return  derived  therefrom 
U  the  largest  sonrce  of  the  income  of  its  tnhabitant&  The  total 
capital  value  of  pastoral  property,  including  land,  improTementa, 
and  plant,  as  well  as  stock,  is  estimated  at  £300,000,000,  and  of 
thiH  large  sum  XI  30,000,000,  or  43 J  per  cent,  belongs  to  New 
Honth  Wales. 

k      The  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds  in  each  colony  at  the  c 
the  year  188G,  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  as  no  estimate  » 
made  in  8outh  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  the  approxi 
numbers  were  oa  follows ; — 

No.  190. — Lire  Btock  in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  ISi^C. 


colony. 

Bbeep. 

CUUCL 

n«^ 

Hg* 

1.367,SJ-1 
1,303,2(!5 
4,071  .BC3 
BSfl,726 
88,851 
1W,C66 
896,461 

S61,GG3 
80S.S53 
278.(i9i 
168,4S0 
88,3C0 
29 .6S* 
187,383 

TktorUi     

240.!eT 
6I.8R1 
163.S07 

ScwZ«iMad    

969,992 

New  South  WalcH,  therefore,  ranks  fin.t  as  regards  the  nnmher 
of  sheep— 39, 1 69,304  out  of  a  total  of  86,352,020,  or  453C  per  cent 
being  depasturod  within  its  limits.  In  regard  to  cattle,  this  Colony 
stands  next  to  Queensland,  having  1,367,844  head  of  cattle  out  of 
a  total  of  8,264,778,  or  1G05  percent  of  the  whole  of  the  cattle  of 
Australia.  Ah  a  horse-breeding  country  Now  South  Wales  stands 
fiint,  with  301,663,  or  2635  per  cent  of  total  horfiea  of  the  colonies, 
Victoria  coming  second  with  308,.553  head.  New  Zealand  has  tho 
largest  nuntlier  of  pigs  found  in  any  colony — Lrr  total  l)eing 
369,902  or  32  34  per  cent  New  South  Wales  ranks  tliird,  with 
with  209,576,  or  18'32  per  cent 


PAET  xiir. 


Internal  Communication. 

I  ^T~?Qlt  many  years,  settlement  was  restricted  to  the  nan-ow  belt 

I  ^        of  land  shut  in  between  tlio  Blue  Motuitaiiis  and  the  sea. 

I  Several  main  roads  were  formed  thi'ough  this  couutry  within  a  feiv 

s  of  the  fii-flt  settlcmeut  of  the  Colony.     These  roads  connected 

I  ilie  infant  towiia  of  Pavraraatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  and  Penrith 

I  witli   the   metropolis,  and   were  constructed   entirely   by   prison 

I  labour.     Tlie  abrupt  wall  of  sandstone  rising  on  the  further  side 

f  of  the  Nepean  barreil  all  access  to  the  interior  of  the  country.     As  a 

»rly  as  the  year  179G,  George  Baaa  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  u 

I  mountain   range,    a   1       tu       I    after  an    unsuccessful  journey, 

I  zeportiiig  that  it  was   mposs  H    t    find  a  passage  even  for  a  person 

D  foot.     In  1813,  a  p  otra  t  1     ason  of  drought,  attended  with 

I  considerable  losses  a    o  <^t  tl      to  k  of  the  Colony,  brought  home 

I  very  clearly  to  the  settl   -a  tl  e      n  iction  that  the  future  of  the 

Colony  entirely  depended  upon  the  discovery  of  an  extension  of 

grazing  land  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within  which  they  were 

now  hemmed.     In  the  month  of  May  of  the  year  named, Mr 

W.  C.  Wentworth,  Mr  Gregory  Blax.land,  and  Lieutenant  Law-  y, 

I  son  onco  more  attemptc<]  to  tind  a  jMtssage  across  the  mountaiiiB.  u 

K.After  meeting  with  difficulties  which  seem  astonishing  enough  to 

Btlie  present  generation,  who  have  Been  a  railway  cari'ied  over  the 

B'nme  track,  and  may  reach  Dathurst  in  a  few  hours,  these  gentle- 

rmen  succeeded  in  opening  a  way — sometimes  by  creeping  through 

Idense  forests,  at  others  by  scaling  ti-emendoua  precipices^to  the 

I  Tast  plains  lying  west  of  the  great  Cordiilora  of  Australia.     They 

E returned   on    the    6th   June,    and   shortly   afterwards   Governor 

I  Macquaric  sent  a  iwrty  of  surveyors,  under  Mr.  Evhus,  to  report 


I 


INTERNAL   COMMUSICATIOX. 


on  tho  practicability  of  constructing  ft  road,  and  tlie  reiwrt  b 
f  favourable,  tlic  construction  of  the  great  weBt«rn  Iiigbway  was  a 
'  once  comiuenced,  the  work  being  performed  by  gangs  of  prisoiM 

The  track  thus  made  formed  a  continuation  of  the  Great  WeGta 

Koad,  from  Fcnrith,  and  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Batburst  by  l| 

21st  January,  ISIS. 

The  discovery  of  the  Batburst  Plains,  and  the  completion^ 
the  mountain  road,  gave  so  great  an  impetus  to  settlement  thak] 
was  found  impossible  to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  roads  ■« 
the  demands  of  the  settlers.  The  Government,  therefore,  i 
tented  itself  with  maintaining  tlie  roads  already  coustruct 
and  extending  them  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  centB 
of  settlement  Koads  from  1  to  3  chains  in  width  we^ 
however,  reserved  between  the  various  stations  and  i 
townships  and  villages,  either  for  pi-esent  or  future  rcquirement^i 

The  principal  main  roads  of  the  Colony  are  : — 

Northern  Road — length  iOr>  miles,  from  Morpeth  to  Mi 
land.  New  England. 

Western  Road— length  338  miles,  from   Sydney  to  Warren 
through  Batburst,  Orange  and  many  other  important 
townships  ;  thence  prolonged  to  the  Darling,  at  Bourl 
by  a  line  175  miles  in  length. 

Southern  Road^lcngth,  385  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Albi 
Tliis  road  was,  before  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
the  great  highway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

South-coaat  Road— length,  250miles.  This  road,  after  leaving 
Campbelltown  ascends  the  coast  range,  along  the  top 
of  which  it  runs  as  far  as  Coal  Cliff.  It  then  traverses 
the  niawariD  district,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  passes 
through  the  rich  lands  watered  by  theShoalhavon,  Clyde, 
and  Moruya,  as  far  as  Eden,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 
OidoHy. 
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KDADS. 

None  of  theae  roads  have  now  tlie  importance  they  formerly  importi 
I'posBessed.     The  railways  of  the  Colony,  for  the  moat  part,  follow  thanior 
the  direction  of  the  main  roads,  cuii]  attract  to  themselves  nearly 
all   the  through  traffic,  eo  that  the  I'oada  now  havo  merely  a 
local  importance. 


8  the  original  maiii  highways,  other  roods  traverse  the 
ft  country,  establishing  a  complete  network  of  communication.  In 
[1886,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  length  of  main  roads  in  the  Touiloneih 
W  Colony  was  not  less  than  4,080  miles,  besides  which  there  were 
1 19,121  miles  of  subordinate  roads,  making  a  total  of  23,201  miles, 
I  I'he  expenditure  by  the  Government  upon  the  different  roads  varies 
Ksonsiderably  according  to  their  importance.  A!l  roads  maintained. 
I.by  the  Government  fall  under  six  classes.  On  first  class  roads 
i  ttie  Government  expends  yearly  an  amount  eqnal  to  £50  per 
I  mile  ;  on  aeeond  class  roads,  £25  per  mile  ;  third  class,  £15  per 
iBiile;  fourth  class,  £10  per  mfle ;  fifth  class,  £7 ;  and  on  sixth 
ilass  roads,  £5  per  mile. 

The  roods  of  the  Colony  cover  so  large  an  extent  of  ground  as  ^^^ 
to  make  it  quite  imjxissible  that  they  should  be  constructed  on  the 
i^stem  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain.  Tlie  Government,  there- 
fore, contents  itself  with  maintaining  in  good  order  the  few  main 
roads  already  alluded  to.  The  expenditure  on  minor  i-oads  is 
chiefly  upon  culverts  and  bridges  with  their  approaches,  and  on 
toads  across  marshy  ground.  Nothing  less  resembles  an  English 
highwoy  than  an  ordinary  Australian  road  Fences,  for  tiie  most 
part,  do  not  exist,  and  the  otdy  indications  visible  of  the  existence 

kti  a  road  are  frequently  the  deep  cut  tracks  of  cart-wheels  on 
Ihe  BOr£oc«  of  the  ground. 


( 
I 


i 


The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  roods  of  all  olosses  was.  Expenditure m 
daring  1886,  £68^,973  ;  this  sum,  however,  includes  expenditure 
on  punt  approadies,  and  similar  works  incidental  to  the  road 
traffic  of  tlie  country. 
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'No.  191. — Expenditure  for  Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
Kotula  Mill  Bridges:  — 


1879 

ISSO 
ISBl 


188* 
1885 


576.817 
637,242 
755.539 


iliinici|ni  rouia       Besides  iLe  roads  maintained  by  tlie  Government  there  exi 

At  the  close  of  188G,  4,103  miles  of  roads  and  streets  belonging  ti 
and  maintained  by  the  municipalities  of  the  Colony.  Of  thesi 
roads,  2,110  miles  were  regularly  formed  and  metalled,  whilfi 
2,357  mites  were  not  formed.  Tho  value  of  these  roads  is  esti 
mated  at  ^2,150,000,  but  this  estimate  must  be  looked  upon  m 
an  approximation  only,  as  the  information  obtained  from  that 
various  municipalities  is  far  from  comjilete. 

SJILTTArS. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce   into  New    South    Waits 
blessings  of  railway  communication,  which  has  eg  revolutionized' 
the  commerce  of  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  was  made  iu  18 
On   the    26tU  August   of   that  year,  a   meeting  took   place 
Sydney  at  which  it  was  decided  to  survey  a  line  to  connect  th» 
metropolis  with  tjie  city  of  Goulburn.     Two  years  afterwards,  oa 
^1     Uth   September,    18-18,    the    Syilney    Tramroad     and   Railway 
HI-     Company  was  foniied,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  having  for  it« 
object  the  coiistmction  of  railways  to  Pairamatta  and   Livei-pooJ,. 
witli  a  possible   extenaion,  in  course  of  time,   to   Bathm-at 
Oouibum. 


RAILWAYS. 

No  time  was  lost  in  breaking  ground,  and  on  the  3rd  July, 
1850,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Governor, 
I  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  turned  the  fii-st  sod  of  the  first  railway  con- 
ructed  in  the  Austi'alian  Colonies. 


The  affairs  of  the  Sydney  Tramrood  and  Railway  Company  did 

lot,  however,  prosper  as  the  promoters  had  expecte<l,  and  it  was 

E  found  necessary  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  company  to  the 

f  Qovernment  of  the  Colony,     ileanwhile  another  company  had 

I  been  started  in  1853,  with  the  object  of  constructing  a  railway 

ft  the  city  of  Newcastle  to  Maitland.     It  met  with  no  more 

I  nicccss  than  the  Sydney  company    and   shared   the   same   fatit. 

^On  the  Government  taking  possession  of  the  pi-operty  of  tlie 

defunct    companies,   tho  works  were  carried  on  with    renewed 

vigour,  and  on   the  26th   of  SeiJteniher,    1855,    the    line   from  Thaiinrt  line 

Sydney  to  Farramatta  waa  declared  open  to   public  traffic,  and  PamutatM. 

[  the  extension  to  Goulburn  was  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1SC9. 


The  progress  of  i-ai!way  construction  during  the  twenty  years 

iirhicli  followed  the  o]>ening  of  the  first  line  was  very  slow,  for 
in  1875  the  length  of  the  lines  in  operation  had  only  reached 
437  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  45-9  miles  per  year.  During  1865 
And  1866,  not  a  single  mile  of  railway  was  opene<l,  but 
Sn  1867  the  construction  of  these  great  commercial  highways 
Teccivod  a  new  impetus,  and  contmucd  to  increase  yearly  until 
tbe  year  1872,  when  it  stood  still  for  another  period  of  three  years 
(1872-1875),  during  which  only  five  miles  of  railway  were  thrown 
.(^n  to  traffic.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the  period  of  tbirty-one 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  first  lino  was  opened,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  tho  construction  of  lines  had  greatly  improved,  and 
from  the  end  of  1876  to  that  of  1886,  1,380  miles  of  railway 
■were  opened  for  traffic,  or  a  yearly  nvei-age  of  138  miles.  Tho 
^^  following  table  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  line  opened  in  each 
^Byear  as  well  as  the  total  length  in  operation. 


PrOETnuof  I 
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Private  line. 


Capital 
expended. 


No.  192. — LengtH  of  Kailwaj  line  opened  for  Traffic  during 

Each  Year : — 


Year. 

Opened  per 
annnm. 

Total  opened. 

Tear. 

Opened  per 

unnnm- 

Total  opened. 

1855 

14 

14 

1871 

19 

358 

1856 

9 

23 

1872 

40 

398 

1857 

17 

40 

1873 

5 

403 

1858 

15 

55 

1874 

njl^ 

403 

1859 

nil. 

55 

1875 

34 

437 

1860 

15 

70 

1876 

•  72 

509 

1861 

3 

73 

1877 

89 

598 

1862 

24 

97 

1878 

90i 

688i 

1863 

27 

124 

1879 

46 

734i 

1864 

19 

143 

1880 

115 

8491 

1865 

nil. 

143 

1881 

146 

9951 

1866 

nil. 

143 

1882 

273 

1,2681 

1867 

61 

204 

1883 

52 

l,320i 

1868 

43 

247 

1884 

298 

l,618i 

1869 

71 

318 

1885 

114 

l,732i 

1870 

21 

339 

1886 

157 

1,8891 

A  private  line  of  railway  45  miles  in  length  has  been  in  opera- 
tions for  some  years  connecting  the  important  towns  of  Moama 
and  Deniliquin,  and  virtually  forms  an  extension  of  the  Victorian 
railway  system  from  Melbourne  to  Echuca.  Some  facts  relating 
to  the  traflSc  of  this  line  will  be  given  in  another  place.  The 
following  figures  relate  only  to  lines  under  Government  control. 

The  capital  expended  on  all  lines  at  the  close  of  1886  amounted 
to  £27,353,579.  Of  this  sum  £24,079,555  was  for  lines  opened  for 
traffic.  The  amounts  expended  on  lines  opened  during  each  year 
from  the  commencement  of  the  railway  system  will  be  found  below. 


CAPITAL   INVESTED   IN   RAILWAYS. 


No.  193.— Total  Cupital  expended  at  the  end  of  each  year  on  Lines 
open  to  Traffic  from  1S55  to  the  close  of  1886  :— 


I 


T«» 

Ot^bU  expM>d»]  on  U«a 

OplUl  cxpmdsd  on  linca 

upen. 

£ 

£ 

1971 

1866 

663,217 

1872 

6,388,727 

I8S7 

1,023,838 

1873 

6,73a,018 

1838 

I,23I,8«7 

1874 

6,844,546 

1839 

1,278,416 

I87S 

7,245.379 

1860 

l.422,fi7-2 

1878 

7,990.001 

1881 

1.536,032 

1877 

8.883,177 

1873 

9,784.045 

863 

2,466,050 

10,40fi,495 

BM 

2,631,790 

1880 

11,778.819 

2,748.373 

13,301,597 

1882 

IS,  843,616 

M7 

1883 

ie,9(».0M 

1884 

20,080,1.78 

4,681,329 

1885 

21,831,276 

lB7fl 

S,  586,092 

1S86 

24,079,555 

The  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  stands  at  the  head  of  the  JJ'J^j^'' 
Aostralasiaik  Coloiiies  in  regaitl  to  railway  developioent,  as  will  be  fp™'"'  icneth 
seen  from  the  following  table. 

No.   19'I. ^Length  of  Line  open  for  Traffic  in  Aiistriilasiau 
Colonies  daring  188G  : — 

UUo. 

New  South  Walea  1,935 

Victoria 1,753 

New  Zealan.1    1,555 

QooeniLuiJ  1,382 

South  Australia  154 

TMUiauia  303 

WcBtcrn  Auatrali» 1,809 

Total 8,891 


In  the  case  of  two  of  the  colonies.  Now  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand,  the  ahove  figures  include  tlic  length  of  private  lines  in 
operation. 
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u      The  railway  system  of  the  Colony  is  divided  inUi  three  distiact  i 
branches,  each  rcjiresentiiig  a  system  of  its  own.     Hie  Southern 
ay  stem,  including  the  principal  line  in  the  Colony,  branches  at  Junee, 
and  plivces  the  important  district  of  Riveiina,  as  far  as  the  town  of   | 
Hay  in  one  direction,  and  that  of  Jerilderie  in  another,  in  direct 
communication  with  Sydney — from  which  these  places  are  respeo- 
tively  distant  454  and  428  mUes.     From  several  other  points  of  th» 
line  branches  have  been  opened  for  traffic,  or  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction connecting  other  important  districts  with  the  metropolis. 
At  Cootamundra,  a  line,  which  it  is  intended  to  continue  as  far  as 
Tunmt,  now  reaches  Gundagai,  whilst  from  Mitrrumburrah  a  line   J 
is  in  course  of  construction  to  connect,  at  Blayney  on  the  western   I 
line,  the  southorii  and  western  systems  of  Now  South  "Wales  ] 
Railways.    A  portion  of  this  line,  as  far  as  the  township  of  Young, 
was  open  for  traffic  in  Maroli,  188-^.     Nearer  Sydney  the  import- 
ant town  of  Goulburu  wilt  be  the  centre  of  a  system  of  branch 
lines,  one  of  which,  that  from  Goulbura  to  Cooraa,  is  already  partly 
built,  and  will  bring  the  rich  pastoral  districts  of  Klonaro  and 
Braidwood — -the  latter  by  a  sub-branch — in  diwct   communica- 
tion with   Sydney,      It  is  also   intended  to   connect  Goulbum 
with  the   township    of    Crookwcll,   the   centre   of  a  large  agri'  i 
cultural  district  20  miles  distant.      Further  south  the  construction 
of  a  branch  line  from  Wa^a  Wagga  to  Tumberumlm  has  been 
authorized,  and  also  a  branch  from  Culeairn  to  Corowa  on  the    | 
Murray, 

The  southern  main  line  is  the  most  imirartant  of  the  railway  1 
lines  in  the  Colony,  as  it  passes  through  the  richest  and  mosftl 
thickly  populated  districts,  and  places  three  of  the  great  capitala  j 
of  Australia ^ — Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide — in  uninterrupted  I 
communication  with  each  other.     It  is  only  since  18S3  that  this 
line  has  been  actually  open  for  traffic  by  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
way bridge  across  the  Murray  from  Albury  to  Wodonga,     Tlie 
traffic,  both  of  passengers  and  goods,  on  the   southem  system 
generally,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  line  in  the  Colony;  w! 


EAIUVAV  SYSTEMS. 
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arrangements  for  the  speedy  and  regular  carriage  of  maila  i 
between  tUe  two  great  citioa  enable  letters  to  be  delivered  in  less 
than  twenty-four  lioura.  The  time  occupied  by  the  espreaa  traina 
on  tlie  journey  is  only  eighteen  liours,  and  the  ordinary  passenger 
traina  running  daily  cover  the  diatnncc  between  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  in  twenty-four  hours  and  a  half.  Sleeping  cars  are 
attached  to  these  trains,  and  the  Railway  Department  constantly 
endeavour  to  increase  the  comfort  of  travellers  by  introducing  the 
most  modern  improvements  in  tho  construction  and  6tting  up  of 
the  railway  carriages.  Since  the  completion  of  the  railway  from 
Melbounio  to  Adelaide  mails  are  landed  at  tho  latter  port  and 
forwarded  overland  to  all  parts  of  Victoria  and  Kew  South  Wales, 

The  western  system  of  railways  extends  from  Sydney  in  tho  ' 
dii'ection  of  the  Blue  jMountains,  of  which  it  reaches  tho  upper 
levels,  a  little  a1«ve  Emu  Plains,  by  a  system  of  zig-zag  lines 
which  enables  the  locomotive  to  drag  its  heavy  freight  up  tho 
abrupt  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains.  The  lino  runs  along 
the  top  of  the  i-ange,  until  it  descends  into  the  valley  below  Mount 
Clarence,  by  another  and  njorc  important  zig-zag,  the  construction 
of  whicli  is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill  In  its  course  between 
these  two  zig-zags  the  line  passes  through  magnificent  mountain 
scenery  of  a  character  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  none  the 
leas  remarkable.  Ijoavitig  the  mountains  the  Western  Railway, 
after  throwing  out  a  branch  fuDm  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee,  enters 
the  Bathurst  plains,  and  connects  tho  rich  agricultural  lands  of  the 
Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  districts  with  the  metropolis. 
Beyond  Dubbo  it  enters  the  pastoral  country  and  reaches  the 
Darling  at  Bourko,  503  miles  from  Sydney.  At  Orange  a  bi-anch  p 
line,  a  few  miles  in  length,  connects  that  town  with  Klolong,  and  it 
u  proposed  to  make  Orange  the  junction  of  a  line  extending 
through  the  western  pastoral  districts,  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Wilcannia,  on  the  Darling.  Further  up,  at  Nyngan,  377  miles 
from  Sydney,  a  line  is  projected  to  connect  the  important  mining 
district  of  Cobnr  with  Sydney,  afibrdlng  at  the  same  time  rapid 
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and  Burc  means  of  communication  with  the  great  paatoral  country,  i 
of  whicb  Cobar  in  also  the  centre.     Tiie  western  railway  Bystem  I 
also  includes  a  short  line  from  Blacktown  to  the  Ha\rkesbury, 
vid  the  towns  of  Windsor  and  Richmond. 

The  northern  system  has  at  present  its  terminus  at  NeM-castle^  I 
but  a  connecting  line  between  Homehush  and  Waratah  is  being  I 
constructed,  which  will  make  Sydney  the  head  of  the  whole  of  ths  f 
railway  systems  of  the  Colony.    Thisline  is  almost  completed,  o 
section  from  StratliEcld  to  Peat's  Ferry  on  the  Hiiwkesbury  Riv( 
and  another  from  Gosford  to  Waratah  being  at  present  in  operati 
The  completion  of  this  line  is,  however,  dependent  upon  the  t 
stmction  of  a  great  bridge  over  the  Hawkesbury.     Thin  bridge, 
the  contract  cost  of  which  is  £327,000,  Iios  been  entrusted  to  on 
American  firm.       It  will  be   tlie  longest   bridge   iu    the   Aos-  J 
trolian    Colonies,   and   when    tinished   direct   conimunicatioa  bjl 
rail  between  Adelaide  and  Brisbane,  t-jil  Melbourne  and   Sydnftj^l 
will  be  established. 

The  northern  line  runH  from  Newcastle  and  the  great  coal  I 
centres  through  the  rich  agricultural  district  of  the  Hunter  I 
Valley  to  the  important  part  of  the  Colony  knovin  as  New  J 
England,  passing  through  some  of  the  largest  inland  towns  iaf 
New  South  Wales.  Maitland,  which  is  Uie  fourth  town  in  1 
Colony  in  point  of  population,  being  sui-passod  only  by  the  Ciiy  ^'M 
Newcastle  and  the  town  of  Parramatta.  The  country  travel 
by  this  line  ia  extremely  fertile,  and  well  deserves  its  name  of 
granary  of  New  South  Wales.  As  the  line  ascends  furtlier  norOi,  a 
it  passes  through  a  rich  postoi-al  territory  and  some  important  town- 1 
ships,  and  reaches  the  plateau  of  New  England,  connecting  t 
towuH  of  Tamworth,  Glen  Innes,  Arniidale,  and  Tenterfield  witbl 
the  i>ort  of  Newcastle.  Beyond  Tenterfield,  a  f.-w  miles  of  iioB  J 
are  being  laid  down  to  meet  the  Queensland  railways,  and  it  ■ 
expected  that  during  the  few  first  months  of  lfiS8  the  fonaftl] 
opening  of  the  line  connecting  tho  railwny  systems  of  ' 
colonies  will  take  place. 
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The  tiortliem  syBteni  also  compi-ises  a  branch  from  Werris  Creek 
to  Narrabri,  which  it  is  inteuded  to  prolong  as  far  as  More©,  thus 
placing  the  Naiuoi  and  Gwydir  pastoral  districts  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  port  of  Newcaiitle,  and  later  on  with  Sydney 
itself.  The  construction  of  a  branch  from  Muswellbrook  to  CasailiH  pr 
t  also  contemplated.  In  the  New  England  Cistrict,  a  line  has 
'heen  long  projected,  wluch  would  connect  the  town  of  OJen  lunes 
Trith  that  of  Inverell,  on  one  side,  and  with  tUe  city  of  Grafton, 
D  the,  Clarence,  on  the  other,  with  a  further  eictension  running 
■pMallei  to  the  coast  from  the  latter  dty  to  the  Tweed  River. 

Purliament  has  authorized  the  extension,  through  the  lieart  ^ 
of  the  meti-opolis,  of  the  railway  system — which  at  present  Las  its 
terminus  at  some  little  distance  from  the  business  centre  of  the 
■(aty^to  the  Circular  Quay,  A  short  branch  Sine  is  also  being 
constructed,  which,  when  completed,  will  connect,  through  the 
'line  fi-om  Homebush  to  Waratali,  at  Pearce's  Corner,  the  northern 
districts  of  the  Colony  witli  the  north  sliore  of  Port  Jackson. 

Besides  the  lines  and  branches  included  in  the  three  systems  above  lu 
deecribod,  another  Line,  entirely  independent  of  them,  has  been  con- 
■tructed,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal  district  of 
niawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  the  produce  of  agri- 
culture. So  far,  that  part  of  this  line  which  is  open  for  traffic 
18  entirely  auhurbaii,  and  only  extends  to  Waterfall,  a  few  miles 
beyond  the  National  Park,  which  it  connects  by  means  of  a 
ahort  branch.  The  line  is  in  progress,  however,  as  far  as  Bulli, 
will  be  continued  to  Wollongoug  and  Kiama,  and  ultimately 
prolonged  to  Jervis  Bay,  closely  following  and  parallel  to 
the  coast  Parliament  has  likewise  authorized  the  construction 
of  a  line  from  the  port  of  Eden  at  Twofold  Bay,  in  tlie  south 
of  tlie  Colony,  to  the  township  of  Bega,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district 

The  contrast  Iwtween  tlie  present  condition  of  the  New  South  cii 
Wales  railways  and  their  humble  beginning  in  1 855  is  a  remarkable 
one.    Inl656,thefir8tyearwhichcan  Iwfairly  taken  for  purjioses  of 
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compartson,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  rulvaji 
wna  only  350,724,  whilst  in  1886  the  number  waa  14,881,604,  o 
over  42  times  greater.    I!ut  tbe  tonnage  of  goods  carried  in  ei 

o£  these  years  represents  a  veiy  much  larger  increase,  ha 
grown  from  3,469  tons,  in  1856,  to  3,218,582,  or  1,300  1 
greater  than  in  the  first  full  year  of  railway  operations. 
the  earher  portion  of  the  periotl  of  thirty  yeare,  which  the  a 
figures  illustrate,  it  would  soem  that  the  larger  part  of  tlio  r 
WBy  earnings  was  obtained  from  the  passenger  ti'affic,  tm 
was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  railways  were  i 
entirely  suburban  in  character.  It  was  not  until  the  line  c 
the  niouutains  and  opened  up  the  far  interior  that  the 
portions  changed,  and  the  goods  traftic  became  the  principal  so' 
.1   of  revenue  of  the  railways.     Tliis  change  began  to  take  pli 

1867,   in  which  year  the  conwtruction  of  railways,   after  Wing^ 
for  two  years  almost  at  a  standstill,  received  a  sudden  i 
61  miles  of  road  having  been  opened  iu  the  year  named,  as  against  " 
19  miles  only  in  the  previous  period  of  three  years.     Since  1867 
the  proportion  of  earnings  from  gooJs  traffic  has  constintly  in- 
creased in  a  much  gi-eater  ratio  than  that  obtained  from  ] 
gera,  and  iu  1886  the  figures  stood  at  £1,310,817,  from  ( 
and  jE849,253  from  passengers. 

The  comparison  between  the  earnings  of  the  CJirlier  part  of  tiie 
period  from  1855  to  1886^when  the  net  result  every  year  only 
represented  a  small  portion  of  the  interest  due  on  the  capital 
exi>ended  iu  the  construction  of  the  lines — and  the  subsequent 
period  affords  matter  for  satisfaction,  although  the  figures  for  1866 
show  a  slight  falling  offi  It  must  he  borne  in  mind,  however, _ 
in  comparing  the  latter  year  with  the  excellent  results  exLifaite 
during  tbe  period  from  1874  to  1884,  when  considerably  over  4 
per  cent,  was  realized,  that  the  fall  in  receipts  is  due  in  a  g 
measure  to  the  previous  years  oE  drought.  The  season  of  1886,1 
although  a  prosperaus  one  as  far  as  the  pastoral  and  agricultura 
industries  ai-e  concerned,  has,  precisely  on  account  of  its  excellence 
niilit4ited   agamst  the  progress  of  the  goods  tiaSic  on  the  liu 
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lately  opened,  pfirticularly  tliat  from  Dultbo  to  Bouvke  and  the 
tranches  of  the  southern  system,  which  lap  the  centre  of  tho 
district  of  Eiverina,  The  rainfall  caused  the  rivers  Murray,  ebkI 
Murrunibidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Darling  to  remain  navigable  during 
the  whole  of  the  bcrsoii,  and  much  of  the  wool  and  other  produce, 
which,  in  onlinary  years,  would  have  found  its  way  to  Sydney  for 
ahipnient,  was  carried  down  the  Darling  and  other  rivers,  and 
forwarded  to  Adelaide  or  Melbourne.  It  may  also  be  added  that, 
from  the  end  of  1883  to  tho  close  of  1885,  412  miles  of  railway 
were  opened)  chiefly  through  those  districts  which  are  more  sparsely 
populated,  and  in  times  of  drought  suSer  more  than  any 
others ;  whilst,  in  years  of  abundance,  the  rivers  of  tho  western 
country  enter  into  direct  and  damaging  competition  with  any 
other  means  of  carriage.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  addition, 
that  the  statistics  of  railway  returns  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
show  that  few  lines,  except  perhaiis  Buburban  ones,  return,  dui'ing 
the  first  few  years  after  their  oitening,  anything  like  a  profit ;  and 
if  such  is  the  fact  in  countries  which  are  more  densely  populated, 
and  whoso  resources  are  more  developed  than  is  the  case  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  result  illustrated  by  the  figures  cannot  be 
■wondered  at. 

The   small   receipts  from   the   new   lines  opened  during   the  ij™« 
years    1884,    1885,   and   1886,  and  the  cost  of  working,  neces- 
sarily   lowered    the  general     ])or-centage   of   profits.     Such    has 
been    the   case  before    in  the    Colony,  and    a    glance  at   table 
No.  214  will  show  that  during  the  period  from   1870  to  1876,  in 
which  tlio  percentage  of  new  lines  yearly  constructed  was  very 
small,  being  only   191   miles  during  the  whole  period  of  seven 
years,   or    27 J    miles    per    year,    tho    railway   profits    show    a 
constant   and    regular    increase  from    1-817   to    4-428  per   cent. 
In  the    course  of  the  following  two  years  178  miles  of    railway  eii* 
were  constructed,   and  the  profits  immediately  show  a  decrease  rttui 
in  tho  following  year  to  3-741  and  3-341  percent.     From  1880 
^o  1684,   tho  railways  were  extended  chiefly  to  already  populous 
■.^ml  prosperous  centres,  to  Riverina  and  New  England,  and  the 
^bentral  districts  of  Wellington  and  Dubbo ;  and  as  thetc  wero 
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ypftrs  of  remarkable  prosperity,  the  railway  profits  suffered  less 
than  usual  from  the  considerable  extension  that  took  place  during 
that  |)criod,  But  the  lines  since  constructed  have  been  : 
the  moat  part  through  jastoral  country,  or  costly  links  in 
sysiem  of  railway  communication,  such  aa  the  bridge  and  3  n 
of  line  connecting  tho  railways  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tici 
at  Albury.  In  these  and  other  cases,  as,  for  instances,  the  portion  d 
the  branch  from  Murrumburrah  to  Blayney,  intended  to  connect  tl 
southern  and  western  railway  systems,  which,  at  present,  is  c 
opejied  OS  far  as  Young,  tho  value  of  the  new  lines  will  not  1 
felt  until  the  entire  systems,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  i 
harmoniously  at  work.  This  will  apply  equally  in  the  case  of  tJie 
line  now  being  constructed  from  Homebush  to  Wiiratah,  which 
will  connect  the  northern  railways  witli  the  metropolis.  A  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  expended  on  each  station  on  the  lino 
from  Ilomebuah  to  the  Hawkesbury,  and  from  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  river  to  Wnmlah,  but  until  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Hawkesbury  River  the  line  cannot  be  expected  to  return 
the  interest  on  the  money  expended  upon  it.  Small  returns  on 
expensive  incompleted  branches  necessarily  tend  to  diminish 
greatly  the  proiits  on  a  railway  aystem  taken  as  a  whole  ;  but 
such  is  the  history  of  railway  construction  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  New  South  Wales  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Expensive  new  lines  result  in  an  increase  of  the  | 
centage  of  working  expenses  to  the  gross  earnings,  as  these  1 
have  to  be  maintaine<;l  in  full  working  order  ani 
whilst  actually  returning  in  grosa  earnings  little  over 
of  maintenance. 

Among  the  lines  recently  authorized,  the  projected  1 
Orange  to  Wileannia,  vid  Forbes,  will  be  constructed  on  a  diflen 
principle,  the  gauge  of  i  ft.  S!t  in.,  which  has  been  adopted 
throughout  the  Colony  remaining  the  same,  but  the  lines  being 
of  lighter  and  less  costly  construction  than  those  already  in 
existence.  The  almost  unifonnly  level  character  of  the  countiy 
through  which  these  extensions  will  be  carried  facilitates  the 
adoption  of  the  light  line  principle,  and  a  considerable  amount  in 
.the  cost  of  construction  will  thus  be  saved, 
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The  following  tablo  will  show  the  average  cost  of  construction  Avenseca 
per  mile  up  to  Slat  December,  1886,  of  tlio  various  branches  of 
the  railway  ajst^m  of  the  Colony.  The  average  cost  for  the 
whole  of  thn  lines  is  calculated  to  be  £12,74-1,  including  all 
chaj^es,  a  figure,  which,  considering  the  character,  of  some  parts  of 
the  country  through  which  the  lines  have  been  cairied,  and  the 
cost  of  labour,  which  ia  considerably  greater  in  New  South 
Wales  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  by  no  means  a.  high  one. 

195. — Statement  showing  Cost  of  Oonstrnction  and  Oost  per  tjp«  p«  ■> 
Mils  open,  on  different  Sections  of  the  Railway  Lines,  to  WbIm. 
31at  December,  1886  :— 


I 


Darling  Ilivrbour  Branch 1  229,410    229.410 

Hydnoy  to  Granville 13         l,049,a'il 

Haslom'i  Cref-k  DrADcb    }  6,459 

Granville  to  WodongB 374i      4,189,953 

JnneetoHBy 167  938,244 

N>rrand«ra  to  Jerildcrie 6n  407,627 

Granville  to  Bourke 490        £.01(7,213 

WkUer&wang  to  Mudgee 85  947,330 

Blacktown  to  BicbinoQd |  16  170,590 

Goulborn  to  Bungendore 

Cootamandra  to  Oundagai  

Onnge  to  Molong 

Mumimbnmih  lo  Cowr» 

Sydney  to  Walcrlall 

Ncffcutle  to  Tenterfield 

Werria  Creek  to  Nnrrabri    

H'BnUock  Islaiid  Braoch 

■glorpeth  Brancli    

^■Ptnthflold  tu  Homaby 

^B     Coat  of  ooDBtruction I     1,889^ 

Pitt-Btreet  Tramway £4.878 

BoUingitook  3,088,794 

MM^nery  177,170 

WorkuhojiB  —  R«dfem 

md  Kvelcigb  499,tR<4 

Fanutum 6,208 

PAveragecoat  per  mile,  including  nil  chargsi!      1,SS9J  124,079,555  '   12.744 


500,000 


553,373 
61,083 
57,602 


90,304,070 


12,918 
11,188 
S,61S 
6.271 


8,710 
8,107 
16,000 
12,142 

5,7a'i 

40,725 
14,400 


10,716 


74.J76  : 
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Unes  in  pastoral      In  considering  these  figures  in  detail,  it  is  impossible  not  to 

country  less 

costly.  be  struck  "with  the  difference  between  the  cost  per  mile  of  the 

extensions  through  the  pastoral  country  from  Junee  to  Hay,  and 
from  Werris  Creek  to  Narrabri,  which  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  less 
than  the  general  average  cost  of  other  lines.  The  cost  of  the 
light  lines,  which  will  shortly  be  in  course  of  construction  through- 
a  country  of  similar  formation,  should  not  reach  even  the  figure 
just  stated. 


Cost  in  other 
countries. 


The  cost  of  railway  construction  in  some  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world,  for  which  figures  are  available,  was  aa 
follows : — 

Cost  of  Railway  Construction  in  the  Principal  Countries  of  the 

World. 


To  end  of  year. 


Ck>untrie8. 


Cost  per  Hile. 


1884 
1883 


n 


>» 


>> 

1884 

>» 

») 

)) 

>» 
1886 

1884 
>» 


United  Kingdom  . 

Belgium 

France    

Germany    

Russia  in  Europe. 

India  

Canada   

Cape  Colony 

Australasia    

Victoria  

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Queensland    

South  Australia 
Tasmania    


£ 

42,486 

36,508 

27,704 

21,236 

20,000 

13,202 

12,223 

9,217 

11,913 

13,757 

12,744 

8,713 

6,654 

6,432 

8,430 


PAS8ESGER  TRAFFIC. 

PASSBXOBll  TRAFFIC. 
Tlie  naiuber  of  joumeya  made  by  each  person  in  the  Colony  Joumcyi  pw 
■erages   15-18  per  annum  as  against  4-70   in    1877.     Tlie  i 
e  has  heen  exoeodingly  rapid  as  well  oa  uniform,  as  will  be 
Ben  from  the  following  table  : — 

Ho.  196.- — Number  of  Journeys  made  per  Head  of  Population, 
187T-8G. 


J 


yc«. 

Ku.,«ofJ™™,. 

YOET. 

HiimlMr«tJ<n>nuui. 

4-70 

1SS2 

11-30 

IS83 

12-31 

!879 

«-25 

1884 

12'78 

J880 

7-50 

1886 

1451 

1881 

9-03 

1886 

I5'19 

The  average  number  of  joumeya  per  inhabitant  stands  higher  in 
New  South  Wales  thim  in  any  other  country,  England  alone 
eacopted.  The  average  for  England  ia  22'8;  Scotland,  13-6; 
United  States,  6-0 ;  and  France,  5-3.  Tlie  total  number  of  persons 
travelling,  including  season  ticket-holilers,  ia  shown  in  the  next 
table,  which  should  be  read  in  connection  with  that  just  given. 
Na  197. — Number  of  Passengers  carried  yearlyon  the  Now  South 
Wales  Government  Railways,  1855— 8G  ; — 


Ytml. 

Nud.befo( 

Year. 

Kunibuot 

\^5 

S8.846 

1871 

7f>B.oe2 

la'iO 

350,734 

1S72 

7.^,910 

3-20,019 

1S73 

875.602 

)858 

376,492 

1874 

I.OMS.60I 

1859 

425,877 

1875 

1,288,22.) 

1860 

5S  1,044 

1878 

1.727.730 

1361 

595,591 

1S77 

2,957,144 

1862 

642,431 

1878 

3.705.733 

1S63 

627,16* 

1879 

4.317.864 

1864 

693,174 

1880 

5,440,138 

751,587 

6.907,312 

608,330 

1882 

8.984,313 

616.375 

1S83 

10.272,037 

714,563 

1884 

11.253,109 

750.6.-)5 

1885 

13.506,340 

1870 

776,707 

1886 

14.  SSI, 601 

35B 
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ATeiage  diatoDOe 
tcftTdfod 


per 


In  spite  of  the  extension  of  the  lines  into  the  interior  of  the 
conntiy,  the  average  distance  travelled  bj  each  passenger  has  not 
increased.  This  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  snbnrban  traffic, 
which  has  been  more  rapid,  as  might  be  expected^  than  the 
increase  in  long  distance  travelling. 

'No.  198. — ^Average  Distance  travelled  by  each  Passenger, 

1877-86 .— 


Tew. 

NaofMOei. 

Y«M. 

KaoCllIki. 

1877 

12-45 

1882 

12-47 

1878 

12-56 

1883 

13-12 

1870 

13-44 

1884 

13-13 

1880 

13-45 

1885 

12-66 

1881 

12-41 

1886 

12-24 

Earnings  per  ^^  earnings  of  the  passenger  traffic  per  mile  of  line  in  opera- 

tion has  been  decreasing  for  some  few  years  past^  as  may  be  seen 
below. 

No.  199. — Receipts  from  Passenger  Traffic  per  Mile  of  Line  open, 

1877-86  :— 


Year. 

Amount  received. 

Year. 

Amonnt  received. 

£     8.  d. 

£     a.  d.     . 

1877 

402    0    0 

1882 

525    2    0 

1878 

483  18    0 

1883 

508    6    0 

1879 

451    6    0 

1884 

520  14    0 

1880 

495  14    0 

1885 

499  10    0 

1881 

511    4    0 

18  86 

474    8    0 

Averaffo  fares 
per  mile. 


The  decrease  shown  above  is,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the 
lowering  of  the  fai-es,  which  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures,  giving  the  average  fare  paid  per  mile  during  each  of  the 
last  ten  years. 


I'ASSKNGKR  TRAFFIC. 


No.  200. — Avert^B  Fare  paid  per  Mile  jier  Passenger, 
I877-8G 1— 


Y«. 

Amoun. 

T«r. 

Amount. 

s.    d. 

1877 

0    1-52 

1878 

0    1-37 

0     1-01 

1879 

0    lU 

1S84 

0     103 

1S80 

0    112 

11185 

0     1-00 

1881 

0    1-21 

1886 

0    0-M 

359 

I 


I 


The  reduction  in  the  fare  per  mile  has  been  attended  by  a.^'-™*':'^ 
reduction  in  the  average  fare  paid  per  passenger,  as  the  average 
diatonoe  travelled  during  1886  was  less  than  in  any  of  the  previous 
years  shown  on  table  198. 

No,  201. — Average  Amount  of  Fare  paid  per  Passenger, 


1877-86 

- 

V(«. 

Av,^„ 

mouDtolFu™. 

v™. 

Average  amount  «ln.re. 

,    d. 

«.     d. 

1877 

e-75 

1882 

1     1.5 

1878 

5-37 

1883 

1     1-25 

1879 

3 '60 

188^ 

1     IS 

1880 

3 

1886 

I     0-5 

1881 

3 

1888 

0    11-5 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  reductions  in  the  fare  payable,  the  Sf^|]Jf,P" 
receipts  per  train  mile  during  1866  were  fairly  maintained.     Thia 
denotes  a  less  amount  of  dead  weight  carried  pei'  ton  of  pafisongera, 
and  will  perhaps  be  best  seen  from  the  following  hgices  : — 
No.  202. — Receipts  from  Passenger  Traffic  per  Train  mile, 
1877-86. 

Auunmt  noolvisil. 


a  1-4 
B  1-7 
e    172 
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During  1886,  in  order  to  carry  100  tons  weight  of  passengers, 
the  actual  weight  of  train  load  to  be  moved  was  2,621  tons.     In 
1877,  the  load  required  to  !«  moved  in  order  to  carry  100  ton*    , 
weight  of  passengers  van  3,390  tons,  ao  that  the  proportiot 
tare  saved  during  the  period  was  not  leas  than  25'G  ]«r  cent.     Tba  | 
Having  efl'ccted  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  the  following  table  ; — 
No.  203. — Receipts  per  100  tons  of  Passengere  carried  one  Milu. 


Ye«r. 

Eunlnn  Imin  curjinK  100  torn 
d  PHHDgon  1  mils. 

Eaniing*  (rem  aurjlnc  100  (OM 

8.          it. 

a.      d. 

1877 

17.1     « 

5    1-i 

154   11 

4    0 

1B6   10 

4    3-0 

IM     0 

144     5 

4     IS    ^^ 

1882 

134    8 

4  11-9  ^H 

1883 

124  10 

4    S-T  ^^M 

1884 

128    8 

4  100    ^H 

18S6 

120    8 

4  lO'S    ^H 

1886 

The  average  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per  hea*l  of  populfrj 
tion   has   very   rapidly   inci-eased,   and     during     1 885    stw>d  at  -i 
17s.  10-32d.,andin  1660  17s.  l-5Cd.,aB  against  8b.  7'5Cd.  in  1877. 
This  increase  is  not  due,  aa  might  be  supposed,  to  the  longer  dis-  i 
tance  travelled  by  passengere  ;  for  it  will  be  seeu  from  a  previous 
table  that  this  average  distance  is  now  somewhat  shorter  than.   I 
formerly.     It  arises  from  the  largo  amount  of  travelling  per  head 
and  the  increased  favour  witli  which  railway  travelling  is  regarded.  I 
No,  204. ^Receipts  from  Passenger  Traffic  per  Head  of  the 
Population,  1877-86  :— 


T-r 

AiDoont  per  head. 

V«.r. 

Amoantpsrlmd. 

».       (1. 

1            B          .L 

1877 

8    7-.>6 

I8S-2 

14    0-46 

1878 

9    372 

I8S.^ 

!        15  10-32 

1879 

9    312 

18St 

la  n-i6 

18S0 

10    !) 

188.-. 

IT  10-32 

ISSI 

12  10-20 

1S86 

17    l-Stt 

GOODS  TEAFPIC. 


GOODS  TRAFFIC. 


Bouth  Wales  compares  fiirouraLly  wit!i  that  of  many  countries 
where  railways  have  been  long  ostaUished.  The  average  tonnage 
lor  the  last  ten  years  was — 

No.  205. — Tonnage  of  Merohtrndise  carried  jier  Head  of 
Population  : — 


1873 
1370 
1SS0 


The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  per  inhabitant  is  in  Scotland,  Tonuge  com- 
irliere  it  averages  9-5  ;  the  lowest  important  European  country  is  "^      '" 
Italy,  with  only  O-l  t«ns  per  liead.     The  relative  position  of  New 
South  Wales  will  be  xecn  from  the  next  table. 

\o.  206. — Tonnage  of  Merchandise  moved  per  Head  of  Population 
in  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World  ; — 

Scotland 9S 

Eogluid  and  Wales S'i 

United  SUtel 7-0 

Balginn  D-5 

Germany. 5*3 

New  Sooth  Walw 33 

Canada    3'I 

AaitnJia  (all  colonies) 3*0 

Fnuice 2-5 

Ireland.  Jspiui,  British  India , 0*9 

Spaiu,  Itnly,  RuBBia 0'4  to  O'fl 


giSs 
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Tonnage  carried.      The  absolute  tonnage  carried  in  each  year  on  New  South  Wales 
ndlways  is  given  in  the  following  table. 

Na  207. — ^Tonnage  of  Goods  carried  on  the  New  South  Wales 

Bailways,  1855-86  :— 


Tear. 

Tonnage  of  Goods. 

Year. 

Tonnafe  of  Oooda. 

1855 

140 

1871 

741,986 

1856 

2,469 

1872 

825,360 

1857 

20,847 

1873 

023,788 

1858 

33,385 

1874 

1,070,930 

1859 

43,020 

1875 

1,171,354 

1860 

55,394 

1876 

1,244»131 

1861 

101,130 

1877 

1,430,041 

1862 

205,139 

1878 

1,625,886 

1863 

218,535 

1879 

1,720,815 

1864 

379,661 

1880 

1,712,971 

1865 

416,707 

1881 

2,033,850 

1866 

500,937 

1882 

2,619,427 

1867 

517,022 

1883 

2,864,566 

1868 

596,514 

1884 

3,124,425 

1869 

714,113 

1885 

3,273,004 

1870 

766,523 

1886 

3,218,582 

Haulage. 


The  average  distance  each  ton  of  goods  was  carried  during  1886 
was  53*9  miles.  This  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
average  distance  of  1877,  but  is  less  than  that  of  the  three  pre- 
vious years. 

No.  208. — Average  Miles  of  Haulage  per  Ton  of  Goods: — 


Year. 

Miles. 

Year. 

HUes. 

1877 

341 

1882 

47-7 

1878 

36  1 

1883 

54-2 

1879 

39-2 

1884 

54-3 

1880 

46-5 

1885 

53-4 

1881 

491 

1886 

53-9 

GOODS  TILAFPIC. 


The  number  of  tons  of  goods  carried  over  each  mile  of  liae  in  n 
I  operation  has  greatly  decreased,   especially  since  1882.     This  is 
}  partly   due   to   the   opening   of  long   extenaiona  since  the  date 
mentioned,  but  is  to  no  alight  extent  the  result  of  the  disastrous 
■easons  which  have  afflicted  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Colony. 


Na  2 


—Number  of  Tons  of  Goods  carried 


Mile  of  Lino 


Y««. 

r^ 

■V«r. 

Tom. 

1877 

2,690 

1882 

2,340 

1878 

18S3 

2,189 

1879 

1884 

2,182 

1880 

18S5 

1,967 

1881 

2,127 

IS66 

1,793 

The  fall  in  tlie  amount  of  goods  carried  per  mile  of  line  was  i> 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  earning  per  mile  from 
goods  carriage.     In  1S77,  tho  receipts  from  goods  traffic  amounted 
to  £98G  2b,  per  mile  j  in  1881,  XODi)  lOa.,  while  in  188G  the  sum 
received  was  only  £732  6s. 

Ho.  210. — Receipts  from  Qoods  Traffic  per  Mile  of  Line  open ; — 


T«r. 

^™.. 

T«r. 

.^.. 

877 
1878 
BTS 
860 
881 

£     ».  d. 
986  2  0 
B42  12  0 
892  0  0 
970  10  0 
999  10  0 

1882 
1863 
1884 
1883 
1886 

£     ■.  d. 
992  8  0 
97fl  4  0 
9.16  2    0 
807  13  0 
732  6  0 

The  avenge  earnings  from  the  carriage  of  goods  per  ton  per  ' 
mile  have  fallen  greatly  during  the  last  ten  years.  Tlie  lowering  of 
freight  is  chiefly,  but  not  entirely  reapoiisible  for  the  decline,  as, 
especially  during  late  years,  tho  increaso  in  the  amount  of  goodti 
which  is  shown  on  table  Ko.  207,  has  been  chiefly  among 


L 


J 
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those  descriptions  of  goods  which  are  carried  at  the  leaet  remunerar-  I 
live  rates.  The  comhined  result  of  the  action  of  the  reduced  freights^ 
and  the  carriage  of  ii  larger  proportion  of  low-i-ate  goods,  will  beat 
be  seen  from  the  column  of  the  following  table  giving  the  net  I 
nverage  receipts  for  a  ton  of  goods,  Including  tare,  carried  one  f 
mil&  In  1877  the  eai'oings  amounted  to  '62  d.  per  ton,  while  | 
in  188G  it  had  fallen  to  '38  d. 


So.  211.— Receipts  from  Goods  Traffic:— 

y™ 

■uiJ.'.^cfnctudJ^ 

per  Dille.  incloding 

ItBceipti  |w  Urn 

"^^l^ST 

ponoe. 

penca 

B.      d. 

1878 

2-« 

052 

7    2-4 

8     11 

1873 

225 

0-49 

7     4-2 

7    7-1 

1880 

232 

OM 

8    3-9 

1881 

2-29 

0-55 

0    6-4 

8    3-8 

1882 

213 

OM 

8    58 

7    4-5 

1B83 

i-w 

8  10-3 

6    S 

0-41 

8    C'9 

B    O-I 

0-39 

8    2-5 

6  10 

IBl 

0-38 

8    17 

7    07 

The  receipts  per  head  of  population  from  goods  traffic  reached 
the  maximum  in  1883,  when  they  amounted  to  £1  lOs.  5-lGd.     la 
1884,  they  remained  at  the  same  figure,  but  in  1866,  the  amount  , 
received  bad  fallen  to  £1  6s.  776d.     The  receipts  during  each   ' 
year  since  1877,  arc  shown  below. 

No.  212. — Receipts  from  Gooda  Traffic  per  Head  of  the  Population, 
1877-86;— 


T«ir. 

Amount 

Yctt. 

A.„^. 

£   s.       d. 

£    a.     d. 

0  17    372 

0  18     1-68 

0  18    372 

1     1     2'88 

1  5   i'5e 

1886 

1     6    876 

EABNINGS  AND   WOEKING    EXPENSES.                                 3^5 

The  groES  amount  received  from  all  Bources  during  1886  was  Gromiimiugi 

-^2,160,070.     This -was  a  larger  sum  than  was  obtained  in  anywi«n«"-"* 

year,  1885  alone  excepted.     The  coat  of  working  the  railwaya  vob,                   I^ 

however,  also  greater,  so  that  the  net  earnings  during  1886  were               ^^M 

lees  than  in  any  year  Bince   1880.     The  following  table  gives  the                ^H 

cross  eanuugs  and  working  expenses  with  tbe  propottion  per  cent.                ^^H 

of  the  expenditure  to  the  receijits.                                                                       ^^M 

No.    213.— Gross    Earnings  and   total  Woi'king   Espenses,  and                ^H 

Per-centoge    of    Working    Expenses    to     Gross     Earnings,                ^^M 

1865-86 ;—                                                                                                     ^M 

Ymt. 

Gma&iDlneB. 

Worhine  EipenM. 

to  gniu  urnlngi. 

£ 

£ 

percent 

lass 

9.24B 

5.059 

"^64-43 

1856 

32,283 

21,788 

67-49 

1857 

43,.1B7 

31,3.'i8 

72-23 

1858 

62,.10'J 

43,928 

70-50 

1&^ 

0I.7BO 

77-07 

1860 

C2,26t) 

50,427 

80-98 

isei 

75,004 

81,187 

81-58 

1862 

103.871 

68,72.'> 

68-16 

186.1 

123.!UI 

96,867 

78-16 

1864 

147,6.^3 

103,715 

70-24 

isss 

166,032 

108,996 

66-00 

1866 

168..')3.5 

100,230 

63  64 

1S67 

180,072 

117.324 

62-08 

1868 

324,350 

144.201 

fM-29 

18CT 

264,075 

176,362 

66-57 

1870 

307,142 

206.003 

67-08 

87J 

355,322 

197,065 

55-46 

872 

424,980 

207,018 

48-92 

873 

484,2.16 

238.035 

49-J6 

874 

636,575 

2:>7.703 

48-03 

878 

614,648 

206,174 

48-18 

876 

6aS,2S5 

.139,406 

48  96 

877 

815,020 

418,085 

5135 

878 

902,989 

636,086 

59-47 

»79 

962,360 

604.721 

63  49 

880 

1,161,017 

647,710 

55-79 

881 

], 444,236 

7.18,334 

51  12 

882 

1.698.863 

934,6.11 

55-02 

883 

1,031,464 

1,177.788 

00-97 

1884 

2,086.237 

1,301 .2.-;U 

62-37 

1SS5 

2.I74..W8 

1,458,163 

67-00 

1888 

2,160,070 

1,492,092 

60-12 

^^^^^^^J 

366 
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Net  Tevtnvit. 


The  net  revenue  for  1886  was  £667,078,  while  the  average 
amoont  of  capital  expended  on  lines  in  operation  daring  the  yeast 
was  £24,079,555,  so  that  the  net  returns  per  cent,  was  only  2*901, 
which  is  less  than  received  in  any  year  since  1871.  The  interest 
payable  on  the  capital  expended  during  1886  was  £1,085,352,  or 
jot  the  rate  of  4*72  per  cent.  The  net  deficiency  in  the  railways  of 
the  Colony  to  be  made  good  out  of  revenue  was  thus  £418,274. 

No.  214. — Net  Earnings  and  Interest  on  Capital  expended  on  the 

Railways  from  1855  to  1886  : — 


Year. 

Not  Earnings. 

Interest  on 
capital 

Year. 

Not  Earnings. 

Interest  OB 
capitsl 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

per  cent 

1855 

3,290 

•638 

1871 

158,267 

2-688 

1856 

10,495 

1-536 

1872 

217,071 

3-397 

1857 

12,050 

1176 

1873 

246,201 

3-653 

1858 

18,381 

1-492 

1874 

278,872 

4-074 

1859 

14,162 

1107 

1875 

318,474 

4-396 

1860 

11,841 

•832 

1876 

353,819 

4-428 

1861 

13,817 

-899 

1877 

396,935 

4-408 

1862 

.35,146 

1-842 

1878 

366,001 

3-741 

1863 

27,073 

1097 

1879 

347,645 

3-341 

1864 

43,938 

1-669 

1880 

513,298 

4-358 

1865 

57.106 

2  079 

1881 

705,892 

5-307 

1866 

62,305 

2-236 

1882 

764,228 

5135 

1867 

71,748 

2-185 

1883 

753,676 

4-484 

1868 

80,158 

1-973 

1884 

784,978 

4-201 

1869 

88,613 

1-892 

1885 

716,215 

3-370 

1870 

101,139 

1-817 

1886 

667,078 

2-901 

RAILWAY  PROGItESS   IN   VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Points  of  comparison  between  tlie  railways  of  a  large  and  thinly  C( 

rinhabited  country  such  as  New  South  Wales  and  the  uountries 

of  tbe  Old  World  arc  difficult  to  obtain.     The  following  tables, 

hovreTer,  illustrate  the  population  and  areu  of  territory  per  mile  of 

line  open  ia  all  tlie  principal  countries  of  the  world.     It  will  be 

I   Been  that  New  South  Wales  comes  fairly  well  out  of  tlie  com- 

■  parison. 

[  Ha  215.^Popul»lion  of  EOino  of  the  Principal  Countries,  Total 
Length  of  Railways  open  in,  and  Population  to,  each  Mile  of 
Railway  open ; — 


LtTnit«d  Kingdom   36,100,000 

"nitedStatcB 50,132,000 

37,321.000 

45.234,000 

bHnngaty    37,800,000 

lUy 28.469.000 

Spate 


120,519 
I7,6S4 
21,910 
12,151 


Kbw  South  Walea  ' 

Tietoria  i      1,003,043  ! 


Qneenaluitl  . 

Soath  Australia 

Weitem  AutialiB  .. 


New  ZsiUnd  .. 


t 


1.935 
1,753 
1,555 


3,400 
3,985 
1,132 
2,342 


Tlie  Ot^KM  tot  Aiiitnlti  tslatc  to 
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No.  216.— Area  of  some  of  the  Principal  Countries,  Total  I 
of  Railways  oi>en  uad  Area  to  each  Mile  of  Railway  :- 


Halted  Kingdom  (18S4] 
United  States 

Oemumy 

Amtritt  Honguy   

lt«ly 

^a    

HiuaU  in  Europe  

Swedeo 

Korw»y 

Denmuk 

Switzerland 

Portugal  

Belaiura  ..; 

Hoffimd   

CMiada 

Brititb  India  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

New  South  Walea  *  

Victoria    

Qneeniland 

South  Australia 

Weatern  Auitralia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


InSqiun 
JOla 

B4U.-«)-aVn 

SqnnWIa 
psrllnsiiC 

131,305 

18,864 

6-4 

12a5IO 

25« 

2M,028 

17.684 

11-5 

21,910 

g-s 

240,262 

12.151 

19-8 

124,380 

5,093 

21-8 

195,70-2 

5,2  IS 

37-5 

887,713 

14,478 

130-* 

170,928 

4,032 

42-4 

121,740 

823 

1481 

14,759 

1,005 

147 

15,976 

1,673 

0-5 

34.595 

910 

11,373 

2,721 

4-2 

12.680 

1,261 

10-0 

470,392 

377,540 

10,317 

213,e3B 

969 

Z20-5 

310,700 

1,935 

160-t 

87.884 

1.763 

so-i 

668,224 

1,555 

903.425 

1,382 

Gsai 

975,920 

164 

26,375 

,303 

104,403 

1,809 

57-6 

t^SS^trac-      ^P  ^  ^^^^  December,  1886,  the  total  length  o!  lineaopened  fi 
j'S^d         traffic  was    1,889-5  miles,  and  267  miles  were  in  course  of  t 
Ht  ruction  at  that  date,  making  a  total  of  2,156*5  mtleaofroad  cilli 
open  for  tiuStc  or  being  constructed.     Besides  this,  Farliamoi 
bay  authorized  the  construction  of  1,206-5  miles  of  railroad,  i 
the  state  of  the  railway  progress  of  the  Colony  stood  as 
the  close  of  the  year  1886. 

Hilea. 

Lines  open  for  traOo  ],SS9-G 

Lines  under  const rucl ion    267 

lines  iiutbomsil  1,206-S 

Tola)  length  of  tine 3,363 


DENItlQUIK-MOAMA   RAILWAY. 


e  total  amount  of  money  expended  on  railway  canatruction  at  cut^tni 
!  closa  of  188G  was  £27,353,579,  of  which  £24,079,555  had '^'''™^^ 
been  spent   on  lines    open    for    traffic.      Of    that    expemUture 
£23,321,668   was    defrayed    from    loans,    and    £757,887    from 
ordinary  revenue. 

The  rolling  stock  in  the  service  of  the  Railway  Departmont  Roiung  bux 
oonsiated  of  208  locomotive  engines  for  passenger  traffic,  and  198 
for  goods,  or  406  in  all;  940  passenger  carriages,  and  8,304  goods 
vehicles. 

■  PRIVATE  RAILWAY  LINE. 

H  In  the  Colony  of  New  South  AValea,  the  Government  policy  has  £^J;^[^J 
I^Bitherto  been  to  keep  the  railways  under  State  management  and 
control,  and  this  policy  has  been  deported  from  in  one  instance 
only.  The  Government  granted  permission  to  a  company  to  con- 
Htnict  ft  line  from  Deniliquin,  in  the  centre  of  the  Rivei-ina  district, 
to  Moama,  on  the  Murr.iy,  wlicre  it  meets  the  railway  system  of 
Victoria.  A  considerable  jiroportion  of  the  wool  and  other  pro- 
duce of  Riverina  reaches  the  Alelbourne  market  by  this  route. 
The  line  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  was  constructed  under  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  assented  to  on  the  3rd  March,  1874,  the 
land  required  was  granted  by  the  Now  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment, right  being  reserved  in  the  Act  for  the  purchasing  of  the 
line  by  tile  Government  at  any  time  after  twenty-one  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £125,000, 
of  which  £100,000  has  been  called  up,  while  £50,000  was  raised  by 
by  debentures.  The  dividends  during  the  lost  few  years  have  been 
at  the  rate  of  8  percent.,  tltough  for  some  years  after  the  oi^ening  of 
the  line  the  Company  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 


CITY  TRAFFIC.  TRAMWAYS,  Eie. 


"Within  the  City  of  Sydney  the  public  traffic,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tramway  system,  which  places  the  various  suburbs  in 
constant  communication  with  the  city,  is  controlled  by  Municipal 
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regulations  and  by-laws,  administered  by  the  Transit  Commis- 
sioner's Department,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mayor  and 
Tramwaj-B.  Aldermen.  The  ti'amways,  like  the  railways,  are  the  property  of 
the  Government,  and  are  managed  by  a  Superintendent  and  his 
staff,  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  for  Railways.  There 
were  on  the  21st  December,  188G,  36 '5  miles  of  tramway  in 
operation,  of  which  27  '5  miles  were  within  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  gross  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  year  was  X234,143, 
while  the  working  expenses  amounted  to  £208,687,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  £25,456.  The  total  expenditure  on  tramways  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1886  was  £985,602,  £854,260  having  been  expended 
on  construction  and  rolling  stock,  the  balance,  viz.,  £131,342,  repre- 
senting the  cost  of  surveys  for  lines  not  carried  out,  and  of  land 
resumed  for  tramway  purposes,  but  not  utilized.  The  net  earnings 
shown  above  represent  a  return  of  2-98  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
expended  on  lines  in  operation. 


Revenue  and 
expenditure. 


The  expenditure  on  metropolitan  lines  alone  was  £742,113,  the 
net  earnings  being  £24,630,  representing  a  return  of  3*32  per  cent., 
which  is  much  more  satisfactory  tlian  anything  obtaint?d  since 
1882.     The  interest  obtained  duiing  each  year  was  : — 


Year. 


Milcajfc. 


rn])ital. 
C\jK.Mulituro. 


Int^jrest  Hctums 
on  Capital  jier  cent. 


1S80 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1836 


I 


€ 


4 

G0,2I8 

12-34 

H 

169,4r)0 

61G 

•22 

412,r.Gl 

6-80 

25 

544,105 

2 '22 

-'Ti 

VA'A,  1 1 1 

0  7(» 

27  i 

708,109 

217 

271 

74  2  J  1.3 

3-32 

TRAMWAYS. 
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During  1886  the  passenger  traffic,  which  is  the  sole  source  of  PasBenger traffic, 
revenue  of  the  city  and  suburban  tramways,  was  represented  by 
52,977,578  fares,  which  was  an  increase  of  14,378,558  fares  on 
the  total  receipts  of  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  shown  is 
not  entirely  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  travelling, 
but  to  the  substitution  of  penny  tickets  for  tickets  of  various  prices 
which  were  available  in  the  former  year. 


The  various  sections   of  the  tramways  yield  very   different 
returns,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Tramway  Lines. 


Return  paid  on  CH*itel. 


Line  to  the  Railway    

Randwick  and  Coogee    

Waverley,  Woollahra  and  Bondi 

Newtown  and  Marrickville  

Leichhardt 

Camden 


4 '2.3  per  cent.  gain. 
305 


1004 
8-16 
219 
3-38 


»» 


)> 


>i 


>> 


}» 


Crown-street 


Waterloo  and  Botany 

Glebe  Point  and  Forest  Lodge 
North  Shore  


2-80 
1-70 
5-56 
1-63 


>} 


f) 


»» 


tt 


loss. 


>» 


»« 


»» 


Besides  the  tramways  the  citizens  of  Sydney  are  well  provided  Omnibus  traffic, 
with  other  means  of  travelling  within  the  city  and  suburban 
limits,  as  there  are  numerous  omnibus  and  cab  proprietaries.  At 
the  head  of  these  stands  the  Sydney  Tramway  and  Omnibus 
Company.  No  tramways  are  maintained  by  this  company,  as  its 
name  would  imply,  but  lines  of  omnibuses  have  been  established. 
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by  it  in  all  the  priucipal  routes  of  traffic  froin  the  city  to  die  I 
suburbs.  This  nompaiiy  has  a  working  plant  comprising  SOOl 
horses  and  105  vehicles,  and  employs  216  men. 

Besides  these,  there  are  public  vehicles  belongiog  to  private  J 
individuals,  or  Bmall  associations,  plying  between  the  city  and.  J 
some  of  the  most  distnut  suburbs  to  tlie  number  of  110. 

The  number  of  calis  registered  and  licensed  ty  the  Trannfl 
Commissioners  under  the  Municipal  by-laws  amounts  to  1,104, 1 
together  with  466  vans  and  other  vehicles  ;  and  tlie  public  interesfel 
is  secured  against  the  posaibility  of  exaggerated  demands  t 
part  of  licensed  cabmen  and  other  drivers  of  public  vehicles  \>yM 
&  system  of  fares  fixeil  on  a  scale  liberal  to  the  licensee,  whilati 
not  too  high  for  the  public  to  fairly  pay.  Tlic  drivers  are  placodfl 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Transit  Commissioners,  ' 
have  power  to  obtain  redress  from  the  owners  of  the  vehicle%9 
tdtould  any  juRt  complaints  be  made  against  them. 


FOSTS  AND   TELEGRAPHS. 

\n  the   matter  of  ])ostal  and  telegraphic  communication  tli«| 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  liberally  provided.     Not  only  I 
the  intorcolonial  telegraphic  system  as  perfect  as  can  be  desired,  buti 
the  metropolis  is  in  direct  communication  witli  Europe  and  1 
outer  world  by  means  of  the  cables  connecting  with  tlie  vanousl 
Asiatic  continental  telegraph  lines, 

A  submarine  cable  also  connects  the  Colony  with  New  Zealand,! 
and  has  its  terminus  on  Australian  soil,  within  sight  of  the  spofel 
where  Captain  Cook  landed  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  I 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memoT]rl 
of  the  unfortunate  and  gallant  emulator  of  the  great  Englisbl 
navigator ;  the  La  P^rouse  monument  and  the  tomb  of  Pftrsil 
I*  Eeceveur,  the  botanist  attachetl  to  his  staff,  being  only  a  fi 
yards  away  fi-om  the  station  of  the  New  Zealand  submarine  cabled 


POSTS   AND    TELEGRAPHS. 


From  Sydney,  four  great  linf 


m  steam 9bi|)a— the  Feniii-  Communi 
Bular  and  Oriental  Compay,  the  Orient  Company,  tiie  Messngeries  A.n«Mai. 
Maritimea  of  France,  and  tiie  steamers  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd's — carry  the  maiJs  from  Australia  to  England  and  t!io 
omtinent  of  Europe,  whilst  a  direct  line  of  Bteamera  under  con- 
tract with  the  Govemmenta  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand, 
and  America,  carry  the  mails  to  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States.  Besides  these  means  of  communication  with  the  Old 
World,  the  intercolonial  and  local  lines  of  telegraph  are  numerous 
and  efficient.  There  is  not  a  townshii>  of  any  importance  which 
is  not  connected  with  the  metropolis  by  wire,  or  that  is  not  reached 
by  Her  Majesty's  mail,  either  by  train  or  coach. 

At  the  end  of  Deceml.er,  188G,  there  were  in  the  Colony 
20,797  miles  of  telegraphs  ii\  operation,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
eoiistruction  of  the  various  tines  reached  the  sum  of  £666,028 
6s.  lid.  There  were  425  telegraph  stations,  and  the  total  amount 
earned  by  the  system  of  telegraphs  M-as  jC184,053  6s. 

The  Govemmeut  of  the  Colony  pays  an  annual  subsidy  ofsubsidist 
jC1S,11S  to  the  submarine  cable  companies  ;  and  for  the  carriage 
of  mails  and  parcels,  coming  under  the  parcels  post  arrangements, 
a  sum  of  X93,738  was  also  paid  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental, 
Orient,  American,  and  other  Bt«am  com]>anies  carrying  mails 
to  Euroi>e.  Throughout  the  principal  parts  of  tho  country  the 
mails  are  carried  by  the  railway  authorities,  and,  where  no  com- 
munication exists  by  rail,  by  contract  with  the  proprietors  of 
coaching  lines.  In  more  remote  districts,  where  there  are  no 
lines  of  coaches  established,  as  on  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations 
«f  the  far  interior,  a  service  has  been  organized  by  means 
«f  horsemen,  who  contract  with  the  Government  to  carry 
the  mails  to  the  furthest  points.  The  nowspa^iers  published 
in  the  Colony  are  curried  free  of  charge  by  the  postal  authorities, 
and  newspaper  literature  forms  a  very  large  part  of  the  mental 
pabulum  of  the  ordinary  bushman.  The  following  return  shows 
tho  operations  of  the  post  office  during  the  ten  years  ending  Slst 
December,  1886. 
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No.  217. — Offices,  Employes,  Income,  Expenditure,  ^c.,  of  New 
South  Wales  Post  Office,  for  the  Teus,  1876-86  : — 


Year. 


{  Number 
ofPMt 

I    OAcea. 

I 


Number    yn„i,erof    '    3fll»         ^SSi"* 

Convejiooci  , 

I  ' 


Expcndi- 


r-arricd  on  at  a 
loiw. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


782 
810 
847 
884 
927 


1881 

973 

1882 

1,005 

1883 

1,046 

1884 

1,085 

1885 

1,115 

1880 

1.157 

18 

48  , 

75  ! 

101  I 

119  ; 

i 

155 
169 
188 
206 
202 
217 


1,090 

1,180 

1.272 

1,452  j 

1,536  j 

1,691  ' 

1,824 

1,960 

2,076 

2,155 

2,307 


3,891,906 
4,095,530 
4,389,925 
4,776,925 
5,246,373 
5,467,182 

5,861,317 
6,264,300 
6,509,446 
6,621,996 
6,891,200 


18,418 
19,508 
20,176 
21,368 
22.427 
23,094 
23,923 
25,162 
26,530 
26,683 
27,094 


128,641 

154,170 

155,621 

171,366 . 

194,084 

205,446 

229,910 

261,812 

289,192 

316,171  : 

1 

330,591 


226,305 
248,216 
263,787 
268,128 
273,451 
288,186 
326,674 
351,253 
375,964 
396,710 


These  figures  show  that  the  postal  department  is  carried  on  at 
a  yearly  loss  to  the  State  of  several  thousands  of  pounds.  This 
loss  lias  marked  the  operations  of  the  dejmrtment  for  many  years, 
and  is,  in  a  large  measure,  duo  to  the  wide  area  over  which  the 
])Opulation  is  scattered  throughout  the  country,  thus  considerably 
increasing  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the  mails.  It  Ls  held,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  j)ublic  must  be  served  at  any  price,  and  the  safe 
and  regular  despatch  and  deliver}'  of  mails  is  an  item  of  too 
gr(5at  importance  in  the  political,  commercial,  and  social  life  of  the 
(^^olony  to  b(^  neglected,  even  if  its  efficiency  is  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  an  annual  loss  to  the  revenue.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  th(^  work  discharged  by  the  New  South  Wales  Post  Office  may 
b(j  gathere<l  from  the  following  return. 
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The  growth  of  the  buaznesB  of  the  Postal  Deputment  within, 
the  Ust  ten  rears  has  been  Terr  remarkable.  The  increase  in  the 
nomber  of  letters  despatched  from  14,466,900,  in  1876,  to 
42,849,900;  in  lSS6y  Ls  certainlj  considerable,  bat  it  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  increase  in  the  nitmb»'  of  newspapers  and 
packets  carried  by  the  Post  Office,  whi^  in  the  former  case  rose 
from  6,917,200,  in  1876,  to  29,53-2,400,  in  1886 ;  and  in  the  latter, 
from  413,900,  to  4,848,800. 

As  to  the  telegraph  lines,  ther  also  show  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  number  of  tel^rams  transmitted  and  the  amounts 
received  for  same,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  table,  which  gives 
a  retrospective  idea  of  the  business  of  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment from  1876  to  1886. 

Xo.  219. — Electric  Telegraphs  : — 


YOLT. 

No.  of. 
Stations 

1 

1       No.  of 
Tdcs^iams. 

Total 
Rcceipca. 

received. 

Xo.  of  ' 

Miles  of 
Wire,    i 

Cotici 
CoDStmction. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

£          9. 

d. 

; 

£,          8.  d. 

1S77 

190 

1.001.'?S4 

96.357 

10 

2 

65.C45    C 

0 

9.761 

343.973    4    8 

IsTi 

23*; 

l,132.2a7 

&5.125 

a 

* 

70,2iti  15 

11 

11.700 

413,258    4    i 

1-79 

273 

1.175,21S 

1CC.«:<J3 

4 

9 

S*\i'>)    0 

C 

12,42i> 

437.1-20    5    3 

ImO 

2ss0 

l,319,r>37 

123.172 

4 

5 

S4.110    4 

S 

13,lsS     ■ 

4t72,225  12    0 

iNsl 

31 S 

l,e07.206 

125.335 

17 

o 

96.0e4  17 

4 

14.278 

1 

492.211    6    5 

lv»2 

243 

i,oc:.,f«i 

153,554 

11 

4 

120.2C5  13 

4 

'  15,901     . 

53ts3in)  10    3 

1m3 

3G8 

2,107,23-5 

1*35.276 

4 

10 

134,i>43    2 

4 

17,272 

504,315  la    4 

1S*4 

304 

2.:«4,002 

i7r;,2eo 

13 

t 

14<>,3aO    S 

•> 

IS.fel     , 

001,459  13    2 

1^^ 

404 

2,G2:.,«>2 

11)1,191 

17 

4 

155,073  10 

19,504 

041.000    0    7 

ISsO 

425 

2,001,120 

1  1S4,053 

C 

0 

15S,127  14 

0 

20,797 

000,02S    G  11 

•i*roportioii  of  receipts  due  to  the  Colony. 
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Finance  and  Public  Wealth. 

THE  Public  Revenue  of  New  South  Wales  largely  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  Australian  Colony.  The  total  amount 
raised  by  each  colony  during  1886,  as  well  as  the  revenue  per 
inhabitant,  were  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 


Total  Revenue. 


Revenue  per  bead  of 
the  population. 


New  South  Wales 

Tictoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

"New  Zealand 

Beyenue  of  Australasian  Colonies... 


£ 
7,594,301 
6,481,021 
2.810,147 
1,975,269 
388.564 
568,924 
3.688,016 


23,506,242 


£  8.    d. 

7  15    0 
6  11    3 

8  7  10 
6    6    1 

10  7  11 
4  4  0 
6    6    6 


6  19    5 


Reliable  information  respecting  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Revenuefori825. 
New  South  Wales  is  not  obtainable  earlier  than  1825,  in  which 
year  the  public  receipts  amounted  to  £71,682,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £93,020.  Sixty-one  years  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  1886, 
the  revenue  had  increased  more  than  one  hundred  fold,  though 
the  population  had,  during  the  same  interval,  only  increased 
thirty  fold.  From  1825  to  1840,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Colony  as  that  in  which  transportation  ceased,  the  advance  in 
the  revenue  was  very  rapid.  In  that  year  the  public  receipts 
amounted  to  £683,112,  a  sum  not  again  reached  until  1853,  two 
years  after  the  discovery  of  gold.  From  1853  to  1859  the  re- 
venue made  great  strides,  and  amounted  to  £1,522,668  for  the 
year  last  mentioned.  On  the  1st  December,  1859,  the  separa- 
tion  of   Queensland  took  place,  and  there  was  consequently  a 
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idling  off  in  the  revenue  of  this  Colony  in  the  following  year,  the 
KL^"^  amount  collected  being  £1,319,779.     Since  1860  the  income  of 
the  Colony  has  increased  in  a  fairly  regular  manner,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement : — 

No.  220. — Revenue  of  New  South  Wales. 


Year. 

Amonnt 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

1860 

1,308,925 

1874 

3,514,314 

1861 

1,421,831 

1875 

4^26,303 

1862 

1,557,639 

1876 

5,037,661 

1863 

1,534,187 

1877 

6,751,878 

1864 

1,661,805 

1878 

4,991,919 

1865 

1,899,46S 

1879 

4,481,665 

1866 

2,012,070 

1880 

4,911,990 

1867 

2,012,042 

1881 

6,714,327 

1868 

2,107,157 

1882 

7,418,536 

1869 

2,202,970 

1883 

6,470,341 

1870 

2,102,697 

1884 

7,117,692 

1871 

2,238,900 

1885 

7,587,868 

1872 

2,812,011 

1886 

7,694,301 

1873 

3,330,913 

Taxation  ver>- 
li^'ht. 


Though  a  revenue  of  £7,600,000  is  derived  from  a  population 
of  one  million,  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  are  very  lightly 
taxed,  the  amount  falling  upon  each  i>erson  in  the  community  for 
the  last  sixteen  yeai*s,  averaging  only  £2  3s.  lid.,  of  which  amount 
the  hulk  is  obtained  indirectly  through  the  Customs  House. 

No.  221. — Amount  of  Taxation  per  Head  for  the  yenrs 

1871  to  1887  :— 


Aiiioiiiit  of  taxation 

Year. 

Amount  of  taxation 

"iear. 

\\Qr  htnul. 

|)or  head. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£     8.   d. 

1871 

•> 

1             *- 

1  10 

1R80 

1  19     1 

1872 

1             3 

5     7 

1881 

2    0    7 

1873 

•> 

10     2 

1882 

2     7  11 

1874 

2 

2     6 

1883 

2     5    4 

1875 

1             1 

18     5 

1884 

2    8  10 

187G 

[             -1 

18    r> 

1885 

2     8    4 

1877 

10     3 

1886 

2  13     4 

1878 

1 

10  10 

' 

1870 

1 

IG  10 

Avei-agc  for  17 

years 

2     3  11 

•• 
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The  increase  per  head  since  1880  amounts  to  14s.   3(L,  and  is  increased 

__  ,.  -i.-ii.  rrw.  revenue  per 

due  chiefly  to  the  income  derived  from  stamps.     The  increase  head, 
during  1886  over  the  rates  of  1885  amounted  t/O  5s.  per  hedjd,  and 
is  the  result  of  the  additional  revenue  yielded  by  the  ad  valorem 
duties  now  repealed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  income  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Colony  during  1886  amounted  to  £50,500,000.  The  revenue 
derived  from  taxation  was,  as  shown  in  table  No.  222,  £2,611,835  ; 
equivalent  therefore  to  a  tax  of  5-17  per  cent,  on  the  income  of 
each  person  in  the  community. 

Dividing  the  revenue  derived  from  taxation  into  the  four  main  Revenue  from 

taxation. 

divisions  of  Customs,  Excise,  Stamps  and  Licenses,  the  amount 
received  under  each  head  during  the  year  1886  was  : — 

No.  222.— Revenue  from  Taxation,  1886. 

CastomB  : —  £  s.  d. 

Spirits 699,106  12  3 

Wine   48,948  19  8 

Aleandbeer 69,207  11  1 

Tobacco  and  cigars  164,957  10  4 

Tea  106,434  8  10 

Coffee  and  chicory    13,171  4  8 

Sugar  and  molasses  125,843  2  11 

Opium 22,091  13  6 

Rice 17,670  19  2 

Dried  fruits    51,149  2  6 

Malt 14,661  14  6 

Hops    15,716  17  4 

Ad  valorem  duties 274,084  3  7 

Specific  duties    433,594  16  6 

Bonded  warehouse,  20  Vic.  No.  21   11,803  15  4 

Rent  of  goods  in  Queen's  warehouses,  &c 129  11  2 

Total,  Customs £2,068,571    3    0 

Excise : — 

Duty  on  spirits  distilled  in  the  Colony 5,813  12    3 

Duty  on  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes .'...  102,978  5  10 

Tobacco  factory  license  fees    1,041  5    0 

Total,  Excise £109,833    3    1 

Stamps    £307,992  12    0 
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Licenses  :  — 

Wholesale  spirit  dealen £9,081     0  0 

Aactioneen    4,784  19  7 

Retail  and  fermented  spirituous  liqaon  95,256    0  0 

Billiard  and  bagatelle  licenses  8,543    0  0 

Distillers  and  I  ectifiers 88  14  0 

Hawkers  and  pedlerB  2,576    0  5 

Pawnbrokers 651     7  6 

Colonial  wine,  cider,  and  perry  licenses 1,205    0  0 

Licenses  wider  the  Gunpowder  Act  of  1S76  679  10  0 

Licenses  to  sell  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes    2,008  15  0 

All  other  licenses 563  17  8 

Total,  Licenses £125,438    4    2 

Summary : —  

Customs 2,068,571    3  0 

Excise     109,833    3  1 

Stamps    307,992  12  0 

Licenses 125,433    4  2 

Total,  Taxation £2,611,835    2    3 

Tinder  the  heads  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  be  found  some 
particulars  of  the  Revenue  from  Customs  as  well  as  that  obtained 
from  Excise.  The  cost  of  collecting  revenue  by  the  Customs 
Department  averages  about  2  j  per  cent.,  a  very  modei*ate  sum, 
wlien  the  large  area  of  the  Colony  and  the  length  of  its  frontiers 
are  considered. 

stamp  duties.  Stamp   Duties    were   abolished    in    1873,    but    reimposed    in 

1880.  During  1886  tliey  yielded  a  revenue  of  j£307,993,  or 
about  6s.  3d.  per  head,  while  the  cost  of  collection  was  very 
trifling,  amounting  in  1886  to  only  1*44:  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
received. 

Stamp  Duties  are  imposed  : — 

1.  On  all  agreements  not  under  seal,  except  such  as  relate  to 
the  hire?  of  servants  or  employes,  and  to  the  sale  of  goods. 

2.  On  bills  of  exchange,  excepting  Government  Debentures, 
Treasury  notes  or  drafts,  or  advance  notes  issued  by  the  master 
of  a  ship  in  favour  of  a  seaman. 
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3.  On  bills  of  lading,  and  on  all  drafts  or  cheques,  except  those 
issued  on  account  of  the  Public  Service. 

4.  On  all  conveyances  or  tranfera  of  any  property,  except  on 
mortgages  of  real  property  or  mortgage  giveu  by  way  of  bills  of 
Bale  of  live  stoirk,  goods  or  jiersonal  estate  generally,  and  any 
transfer,  release,  reconveyance,  or  discharge  thereof,  and  any 
preferable  liens  or  liens  on  crops. 

5.  On  all  deeds  of  any  kind  whatever,  except  custom  bonds, 
bail  bonds,  bonds  to  the  Crown  for  the  safe  custody  of  an  insane 
person,  or  bond  on  appointment  of  special  baillS*. 

6.  On  all  grants  from  the  Crown  or  certificates  of  title,  leases, 
memorandums  of  transfers,  policies  of  insurance,  bank  notes,  and 
all  receipts  given  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  £2  and  upwards. 

Bin   addition  to  the  above,  a  duty  is  levied  on  the  value  of 
^tea  of  deceased  persons,  and  on  settlements  of  property  taking 
it  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 

REVENUE  FROM  CROWN  LANDS. 
le  revenue  derived  fi-om  the  Crown  lands  of  the  Colony  has  ncv, 
very  oonsiderably  during  the  sixteen  yean*  shown  in  the 
[ucnt  table,  the  lowest  amount  received  being  in  1871,  when 
only  £497,078,  or,  at  the  rate,  of  ISa.  7d.  per 
head,  while  the  greatest  sum  was  obtnined  in  1877,  when  the 
receipts  amounted  to  .£3,23C,277,  or  at  the  rate  of  £5  2s.  lid.  per 
heatlof  the  popnlation.  The  revenue  for  1886  amounted  to 
£1,043,954  13a,  7d.  gi-ouped  under  the  following  heads. 

I                    No.  223.— Land  Revenue,  1886:— 
Auction  ulei    111,082  17    0 
Improved  puTcbuM,  ftc 2U0..j2.j  17    3 
DepMiti  OD  conditional  puTchuea 113,802    U    0 
InatalmeDta  on  cmiditional  piirchaaea  (ioclusire  of 
t ' 
; 


t«re«l) 514,161  11    0 

Biluices  OD  con Jitional  purchases    T4,-'i04  4  10 

itiacellaneoiis  piircbi«e« 3,292  17    8 

Total,  Lanilsalo* f  1,076, -ISU  17    6 
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Interest  on  land  conditionally  purchased £129,978  4  5 

Pastoral  occupation : — 

Pastoral  leases  (runs)  15  years  131,893  1  9 

Conditional  leases    59,558  2  5 

Annual  leases    17,914  9  4 

Occupation  licenses 153,493  9  5 

Homestead  leases,  15  years    10,659  4  4 

Quitrents  1,401  9  8 

Total,  Pastoral  occupation £374,919  16  11 


Mining  occupation : — 

Mineral  leases   19,049  7  7 

Mineral  licenses    1,588  0  0 

Leases  of  auriferous  lands  4,510  0  10 

Miners' rights   4,642  5  0 

Business  licenses  1,452  15  0 

Total,  Mining  occupation  £31,242  8  5 


Miscellaneous  land  receipts  : — 

Licenses  to  cut  timber,  &c S,G49  16  8 

Fees  on  transfer  of  runs 619  0  0 

Fees  on  preparation  and  enrolment  of  title-deeds 4,298  10  0 

All  other  receipts 17,786  19  8 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Land  receipts  £31,354  6  4 

Total,  Land  revenue  £1,043,954  13  7 


Faiiiii;;  off  in  A  vory  great  falling  off  in  the  land  revenue  will  be  observed 

land  revenue.  .  -,  ,  r^  -^"^      mi  •     •       i  •         i  .  •  i  tf 

Since  1882.  This  is  due  in  the  hrst  instance  to  the  stoppage  of 
auction  sales  in  1883,  and  secondly,  to  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  bringing  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884  into  operation. 
These  difficulties  have  now  been  overcome,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  considei*able  increase  in  revenue  will  be  obtained. 
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The  total   incomo  derived  from  land  since  1871,  as  well   as 
the  amount  per  head  of  population,  are  given  below : — 

No.  224. — Land  Revenue. 


Year. 

Amount 

Proportion  per 

head  of 

population. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Proportion  per 

nead  of 

population. 

£ 

£     8.    d. 

£ 

£    8.    d. 

1871 

497,978 

0     19     7 

1879 

1,632,024 

2      7    3 

1872 

840,453 

1     11  11 

1880 

1,646,435 

2      5    4 

1873 

1,137,914 

2       1     9 

1881 

2,820,988 

3     14    2 

1874 

1,426,166 

2     10    6 

1882 

2,914,394 

3     13    4 

1875 

2,020,629 

3      9    2 

1883 

1,656,069 

1     19    8 

1876 

2,773,003 

4     11     9 

1884 

1,753,345 

1     19  10 

1877 

3,236,277 

5      2  11 

1885 

1,876,462 

2      0    6 

1878 

2,325,711 

3     10    8 

1886 

1,643,955 

1     13    7 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Crown  lands  may  be  divided  into  Revenue  derived 

*'  from  sales  and 

two   main   classes — receipts   from    sales,   and   from   pastoral  or  occupation  of 

*  '  *  Crown  landR 

other  occupation.      The  amount  received  under  each  head  was  as 
follows  : — 

No.  225. — Revenue  from  Sales  and  Occupation  of  Crown  lands. 


Year. 

Sales. 

£ 

1871 

262.531 

1872 

436,483 

1873 

845,410 

1874 

1.163,572 

1875 

1,760,570 

1876 

2,513,404 

1877 

2,967,867 

1878 

2,076,004 

Occupation. 

Year. 

Sales. 

Occupation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

235.447 

1879 

1,.S86.687 

245,.^37 

403.970 

1880 

1,.382,026 

264,409 

292,504 

1881 

2,483.338 

337,650 

262,594 

1882 

2,455,041 

459,353 

260,059 

1883 

1,269,480 

386,589 

259,599 

1884 

1,363,483 

389,862 

268,420 

1885 

1,314,552 

662,096 

249,700 

1886 

1,206,438 

437,516 

The  practice  of  treating  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  Crown  Practice  of  treat- 

inif  proceeds  of 

lands  as  revenue  obtains  in  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  the  •»"«»  ^  revenue. 

money  so  raised  forms  one  of  the  largest  items  of  their  annual 

income.      In   New  South  Wales  the  sums   realized   fi-om   this 

source  have  been  in  certain  years  so  considerable  as  to  leave  a 

large  surplus  when  all   charges  upon   the   public  revenue  have 

been  defrayed. 
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The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  may  be 
subdivided  into  receipts  from  (a)  Auction  sales  and  selections  after 
auction ;  (6)  Improvements  and  other  purchases ;  and  (c)  Con- 
ditional sales. 


Revenue  from         Auction  sales  were  to  a  large  extent  suspended  in  1883,  bat 

!7rown  lands  sold 

bt  auction.         previously  to  that  year  the  income  derived  from  this  source  was 
very  large,  as  may  be  seen  hereunder. 

No.  226. — Proceeds  of  Sales  by  Auction  and  Selections  after 

auction  : — 


Year. 

Auction  sales. 

Selections 
after  auction. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

92,994 

24,530 

117,524 

1872 

89,129 

89,588 

178,717 

1873 

300,229 

104,496 

404,725 

1874 

553,973 

106,042 

660,015 

1875 

1,019,053 

102,440 

1,121,493 

1876 

1,561,243 

98,280 

1,659,523 

1877 

1,967,057 

166,730 

2,133,787 

1878 

1,061,070 

124,197 

1,185,807 

1879 

698,981 

GQ 

699,047 

1880 

435,572 

42,363 

477,935 

1881 

566,404 

351,885 

918,289 

1882 

707,594 

417,715 

1,125,309 

1883 

178,304 

37,480 

215,784 

1884 

95,772 

767 

96,539 

1885 

118,738 

118,738 

1886 

111,083 

111,083 

LIMITATION   OF  LAND   SALES. 


■  poi 


It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  t^nci 
leans  of  auction  Bales  and  unconditional  selections  after  auction 
attained  its  highest  point  during  the  ycurs  1875  to  ISTS.  A  tempor- 
ary lull  took  place  in  the  two  following  yeai'S,  but  in  1881  and  1882, 
the  auction  sales  of  Crown  lands  reached  nearly  the  same  pi'o- 
portions  as  before.  It  wns  not  until  it  had  become  evident  tliat 
indisciiminate  sale  of  the  public  estate  was  threatening  to 

idanger  the  true  interests  of  the  country  that  this  form 
of  alienation  was  stopped.  In  1883,  auction  sales  wore  almost 
completely  suBpeuded,  the  receipts  from  this  source  immediately 
falling  from  £1,125,309  in  1882  to  an  average  of  little  over 
,ilOO,000  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  fact  had  forceil  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  authorities  umii 
Uiat  this  wholesale  alienation  of  crown  lauds  was  not  due  to  the 

mand  created  by  the  noi-nial  progress  of  settlement,  but  was 

e  outcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  between  the  two  princiiml 
classes  of  settlers — the  pastoral  tenants  and  the  free  selectors. 
Besiik's  this,  the  estate  of  the  country  was  being  parted  with, 
-without  any  conditions  as  lo  improvements  or  settlement,  and  as 

I  (be  gi-eat  object  of  land  sales  was  to  aid  settlement,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Goveniment  to  temporarily  suspend  land  sales  by 
■uction,  and  tdtimately  it  was  decided  to  sell  only  a  limited  area 
during;  any  one  year. 
I    Another  portion  of  the  land  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  sales.  In 
irithout    competition,    to   the  legal    occupiers   of   Crown  Lands  i" 
improved  to  the  value  of  £i  per  acre.     To  this  form  of  alienation 
may  be  added  purchases  of  land  made  by  right  of  pre-emption  on 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  total  area  held  under  lease  in  cei-taia 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  18G1,  upon  application  by  the 

■older  of  any  lease  or  pronibe  of  lease  of  Crown  lands  containing 

iprovements  made  previously  lo  the  expiration  of  such  lease,  the 

s  empowered  to  sell  such  lands  to  the  owners  of 

unprovemonts,  without  competition,  at  a  price  determined 
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hj  appraisement,  the  minimnm  of  which  for  aH  deacriptioii  of 
Crown  lands,  other  than  town  or  sabnrhan  lotB,  was  fixed  at  ^1 
Safe  of  improved  Sterling  per  acre.  In  the  case  of  rural  lands  the  area  which  Crown 
lessees  could  pnrchase  in  virtne  of  improvements  was  originaUy 
limited  to  320  acres,  bnt  nnder  the  amended  Land  Act  d 
1875  it  was  increased  to  6i0  acres.  ]S'o  minimnm  was  fixed 
in  the  original  Act  as  to  the  character  and  valae  of  improve- 
mentSy  in  virtne  of  which  snch  sales  might  be  made,  bnt  the 
amended  Land  Act  of  1875  determined  both  these  points.  Only 
snch  works  as  were  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  character,  and 
snch  as  would  render  the  land  applied  for  more  useful,  were 
henceforth  to  be  considereii  as  improvements ;  and  their  value 
was  fixed  at  an  amount  equal  to  the  auction  price  of  the  land, 
and  could  in  no  case  be  less  than  £1  per  acre.  The  pastoral 
lessees  availed  themselves  to  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
this  provision  of  the  Land  Act,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  revenue  received  from  this  source  was  obtained  from  them. 
Lender  the  Land  Acts  Amendment  Act  of  1880,  a  limit  was 
assigned  to  the  aggregate  area  of  such  purchases,  which  was  not  to 
surpass  one  twonty-fifth  part  of  the  total  area  of  the  run  held  by 
the  lessee. 

iinprovcinerit  The  priWlcge  of  purchasing,  without  coini>etition,  Crown  lands 

(,'oidflcid*.  held  under  lease^  in  virtue  of  improvements  made  by  the  lessee, 

did  not  extend  merely  to  the  pastoral  tenant  of  the  Crown,  but  to 
leaseholdei*8  in  genei*al,  and  also  to  persons  in  authorized  occupa- 
tion of  Crown  lands  in  proclaimed  gold-fields.  But,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  value  of  imj>rovements  to  eniitle  the  holder  to  purchase 
was  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  £4.0,  and  the  minimum  price  of  the 
land  thus  sold  determined  at  £S  per  aci-e  for  town  lands,  and 
£2  10s.  for  suburban  lands  or  any  other  class  of  land  within  a 
proclaimed  gold-field. 

Lessees  were  also  permitted,  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861, 
to  (jxercisc  a  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  over  one  portion,  and 
no  moie  of  an  area  not  exceeding  640  acres  out  of  each  block  of 
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25  square  miles  they  held,  at  a  value  to  be  determined  by  appraise- 
ment, which,  however,  could  not  be  less  that  £1  per  acre. 

From  these  sources,  (improvement  purchases  and  pre-emptive  Revenue  from 

...  ,  improvement 

sales),  the  following  amounts  were  received   into  the  Colonial  purchases  and 

pre-emptive 

Treasury  since  the  year  1877  : —  sale*. 


No.  227. — Revenue  from  Improvement  Purchases  and  Pre-emptive 

Sales. 


Year. 

Improvement 
Purchaaea. 

Pre-emptive  Right 
Sales. 

Totel. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

133,358 

77,263 

210,621 

1878 

239,943 

20.049 

259,992 

1879 

156,471 

4,743 

161,214 

1880 

245,004 

5,799 

250,893 

1881 

494,262 

2,908 

497,170 

1882 

179,949 

1,041 

180,990 

1883 

117,561 

1,345 

118,906 

1884 

305,455 

4,450 

309,905 

1885 

408.721 

408,721 

1886 

260,520 

260,526 

Conditional  sales  formed  the  main  feature  of  the  Land  Act  of  Revenue  from 

conditional 

1861.     From  1862,  when  these  sales  commenced,  to  1886,  the  soles. 
nominal  area  of  land  sold  conditionally  amounted  to  25,543,710 
acres,  or  equal  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony. 
The  total  receipts  in  respect  of  such  land  were  : — 

For  deposit £6,183,979 

Balance  of  purchase    2,791,488 

Interest 2,605,658 

Total £11,581,125 


The  fbllowing  table  shows  t!ie  gross  amount  received  during  the  Total  receipts 

from  conditional 

ten  years  ending  with  1886,  as  well  as  the  total  since  this  class  of  sales, 
sales  was  first  permitted. 
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PA,STOn.U-    RENTS. 

TIio  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  represent  the  gross  aniouots  Lutol  ■ 
id,  but  in  the  case  of  the  deposits  large  sums  were  received  whicli 
Te  afterwards  refunded,  hs  tlie  ground  applied  for  was  not  open 
selection.  Tlie  area  set  down  as  sold  coniiitionaily  is  on  this 
iccount  also  somewhat  overstated,  and,  moreover,  includes  the 
of  selections  which  became  forfeited  for  non-fulliliiieiit  of 
indittons,  or  on  other  gi'ounds. 


itional  purcluises  reach 
may  be  seen  fi'om   the 


Tlie  refunds  of  deposits  jMiid  on  i 
rly  largo  amounts  in  so.iie  jeai-s, 
lowing  table. 

Amount  of  Itefunds  of  Dejioaita  on  Invalided  Conditional 
Purchases,  18T7-SC:— 

Amauol  o[  KcrnmU. 


£      B.  (L 

05,412  17  4 

60,289  15  5 

12,2j4  17  5 

28,2jG     I  U 

72,474  19  8 


£        B.  d. 

»;,S04    3  6 

lai.ooi  14  ii 

131,032    0  6 

m,&i$  e  0 

00,023  14  a 


,  Another  portion  of  the  annual  land  revenue  of  the  Colony  is  itcvam 
srived  fram  rents  for  pastoral  occuj)ation  and  mineral  and  lution, 
li-ases,  The  amount  derived  from  pastoral  occupation  for 
«Kc]i  of  tho  ten  yeitrs  1877-86  is  given  in  detail  in  the  fijUowing 
table.  During  188G  the  revenue  obtained  from  this  source 
amounted  to  only  £374,920,  but  it  was  estimated  that  more  than 
£500,000  was  duo  at  the  close  of  1886  by  occupiers  for  reuta 
accumulating  during  the  jircvious  eighteen  inotithii.  By  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature,  assented  to  on  the  13th  July,  1887,  the  arrears 
H  of  rent  were  made  jmyable  over  n  period  of  two  years,  with 
^KDtercst  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
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MINING  ttBVBNUE. 


The  revenue  derived  from  miniag  occupation  liaa  not  been  large,  n 
thouf,'h  Boinenhat  brighteriunce  1884  than  previously  to  that  year. 
The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  under  each  head  for  ten 
years: — 
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REVENUE  FROM  BAILWATS  AND  OTHER  SERVICES. 
Tbe  revenue  derived  from  services  readered  now  exceeds  that 
fi'om  either  taxntion  or  land,^ — the  i-especUve  propoilion.  under 
each  head  for  1886  beijig  ; — 

Services  40"7 

Taxation 3|-4 

I*ad    I1-8 

Miwelknaoni     S'S 

The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  ia  the  owner  of  eJI  tJ 
railways  constructed  in  the  Colony,  with  the  exception  of  45l 
niites  of  road  between  Moama  and  Deniliquin.  It  owns,  also,  i 
entire  telegraphic  and  telephonic  syatera  of  the  Colony,  aa  well  i 
the  Post  Office.  From  these,  and  some  other  minor  sources,  t 
revenue,  claused  under  the  head  of  ser(  ices,  was  obtained, 
total  amount  received  for  services  during  the  year  18S6,  ni 
the  different  heads,  was  ■.— 

No.  231. — Revenue  from  Ser\-ices  during  188G. 

£        I 

Railway  anil  tramway  receipts 3,380,138 

Post  Office;—  £       s.   d. 

Postage  .130,301   12    3 

Telegrapli  rece)]itB   140,954    8    7 

CaTQDiiuiou  on  money  onlera    1'1,{)61  IG    0 

488,217  16  % 

Mint  reccipti 

Fees  for  eaeort  and  conveyance  of  gold   

Pilotagu,  harbour  and  light  rates,  and  fees    C4,739  Id    '. 

Registration  of  brands     8.13  13    i 

Public  school  fees   63,164  10    ' 

Feea  of  office  :—  £    a.   d. 

Certificates  of  naturalization 145  7  6 

Registrar  General    32,605  17  0 

Prothonotary  of  Supreme  Court   6,702  B  2 

Master  in  Equity     1,727  IB  4 

Curator  of  Intestate  Estates 1,440  17  1 

Insolvent  Court    3,941  13  5 

Bheriff. 1,027  7  3 

Di»triet  Courts 8,765  18  1 

Courts  of  Petty  SoBsions 10,860  12  5 

Shippinfi  Masters 3,460  0  8 

Other  feea  14,735  18  0 

■  -        86,373  12    Si 

Total  receipts  tor  Services  rendered £3,089,235 


RAILWAY   EEVEXUE. 


The  revenue  derived  during  each  year  since  1871  will  be  found 
a  the  following  table,  and  the  amount  per  head  in  a  subsequent 

t,  No.  238. 

No.  333. — Revenue  from  Sciriees,  1871-86  : — 


1,328.302 
l,tW,082 
1.94.1,07(1 

2,.'(&t,065 


1871 

681,670 

1872 

659,770 

1873 

728,87.1 

1874 

770,895 

1S75 

858.497 

965,.127 

1877 

1.119,632 

187S 

1.183,582 

There  was  an  increase  during  every  yea 
excepted,  both  in  the  total  a 


r  of  the  above  aeries,  R.pu  ,„ 
seived  and  the  rate  per  s!.."kS! 
The  falling  oH  in  188G  is  duo  to  a  decHiic  in  the  amount 
'  received  from  the  Railways,  which  was  in  that  year  £103,552  less 
than  in  1885.     The  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
railways  of  the  Colony,  as  also  the  working  expenses,  during  each 
e  1871,  will  be  fotind  below, 
No.  233.— Railway  Earnings  and  Expenditure,  1871-86  :— 


1" 

rotalEuiUnrK 

Wort  ins 

Y-. 

Toul  EirniuEi. 

Work  tin 

■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

■        1871 

355,322 

197.065 

1879 

B52,3H0 

604,72! 

■       1872 

424.98it 

207.918 

1880 

1,161.017 

547,719 

■      1873 

484,2.T« 

238,011 

1881 

1.444,226 

7.'i8,334 

■       1874 

257.703 

1.698,863 

■       187fi 

GI4.S43 

296,174 

18H3 

1,931.464 

803,225 

339.4041 

1884 

2,086,237 

815,920 

418, 9S5 

1885 

2,174.368 

1,458,153 

1     me 

(>D2,!IHg 

538,988 

1886 

2,166.070 

1,492,902 

The  question  of  railways  and  tnuuways  is  fully  discussed  under  Raany. 
Qte  head  of  "  Internal  Communication,"  but  a  passing  reference  eipcmiiiai 

e  will  not  be  out  of  [ilacc.  The  total  revenue  derived  from 
the  railways  properly  so  called  amounted  in  1886  to  j£2,160,07O, 
against  which  sum  there  was  a  charge  of  £1,403,993  for  working 
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expenses  alone,  leaving  the  net  eaminga  ^66T,0J 
than  was  received  in  aii7  yeai- Eince  1880.  The  amount  of  money 
invested  in  the  rBUwa3's  of  the  Colony  u|ion  lines  open  for  traffic,i| 
;£24,0T9,-'i55,  and  the  net  eoi-nings  given  above  represent  a  i-e 
of  2'9  per  cent.  The  return  for  1886  was  below  that  of  any 
since  1S71,  and  in  no  sense  ia  to  be  taken  ae  affording  an  inJex 
of  the  va!ue  of  the  railways  of  tlie  Colony.  The  full  value  of  a 
work  cannot  be  judged  until  it  is  completed.  The  railways  are 
essentially  an  incomplete  work,  for  each  yeai'  sees  an  extension 
of  the  Hues  in  operation  and  a  further  investment  of  capital, 
which  the  proved  resources  of  the  country  Justify,  but  the  result 
of  which  cannot  be  folt  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 


Kc,ii^B 


•tussl^H 


ic      The  largest  return  for  capital  invested  in  railways  was  obt 
in  1881,  when  the  interest  amounted  to  5-307  per  cent,  a  figan' 
considerably  in  excess  of  tlie  rate  paid  hy  the  Colony  for  ita 
railway  loans. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  public  tramways  has  incrcaaed 
year  by  year  since  the  syBteui  was  introduced  in  1879,  but  the 
working  expenses  have  also  iocreased,  though  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  the  expenses  appnrently  reached  a   niaj 
and  the  amount  available  towards  the  payment  of  intareat 
largely  increased  since  that  year.     The  earnings  of  the  Tramwa] 
as  well  as  the  expenditare  in  connection  therewith,  arc  aUown 
the  following  table  ; — 
No.  234.^Tramways  :  Earningn  and  Expenditure — 1879-80. 


the 

I 


T»r. 

In 
lli]at. 

Enpeoded 

ExHRdod 
onfertcn- 
uoni  iiol 

ToUl 
Capital 

Enmtng*. 

WoildHK 

KtlEwu- 

EipODM. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1879 

n 

22,061 

22.0C1 

4,416 

2.278 

2.138 

1S60 

00,218 

1,683 

61,901 

18.980 

13,444 

1881 

181,650  '    38,GS9 

220,318 

62,549 

.■i2,I07 

1882 

39 

447,930  1     10,306 

458,145 

128,354 

120,181 

aiwl 

183,218 

10.711 

223,453 

215,085 

8,368 

748,506  1  142.217 

890,723 

227,144 

207,898 

iS,2M 

Htii 

854,960  I  131,342 

985,602 

234,  U2 

208,  (i87 

25,456 

aBVENUE    FROM   POSTS   AND  TELEGRAPHS.  i 

The  receipts  from  tbe  Post  and  Telegraph  servioeB  of  the  Colony  iteveaiio  iroi 
^ve  increased  subatantially  year  by  year,  but  so  also  has  the  Toipgnii>hs. 
expenditure.  Although  the  sum  of  £48r>,2  IS  woH  obtained  during 
18S6  from  tUia  source,  the  e.xpendltui-e  iiniounted  to  .£610,651, 
allowing  a  toss  on  the  yuar'a  transaction  of  £124,433,  in  additioD 
to  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  the  debt  incurred  for  thesa 
works.  Tliough  both  the  Post  and  Telegraphic  services  arc  carried 
on  as  far  as  practicable  on  commercial  piinciples,  a  deficiency  is 
experienced  every  year.  The  reason  of  the  deficit  is  found  in  the 
desire  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  facilities  of  both  Uie  post 
•Jid  t«legi'ftpb  to  every  part  of  the  Colony.  And  .so  important  has 
this  policy  appeared,  that  it  has  been  carried  out  with  considerable 
loss,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  pi  inciple  of  aSbrding  the  benefit  of  postal  and 
telegraphic  communication  to  eveiy  district  of  New  South  Wides 
would  be  adhered  to  even  if  the  system  ultimntely  failed  to 
become  self-suppoitiug;  but  the  time  comiot  lie  far  distant  when 
the  revenue  derived  will  more  than  meet  the  es]>nnBea. 


No.  235.— Electric  Tclegmph  and  Post  Offices— Eew 
Expenditure : — 


Y«,. 

K.™„. 

Vea.. 

K.™..C 

E.,««.tu.. 

1877 

224.449 

£ 

312.22G 

1882 

£ 
358,528 

£ 
446,65a 

187S 

226,405 

352.157 

1563 

4i>a,-!M 

504,068 

1879 

259,170 

383,391 

1S84 

442, 9« 

542,182 

1880 

286,  m 

3M.301 

1863 

472,564 

370,959 

18SI 

3.fO,414 

421,504 

I88S 

480,218 

610,651 

The  miscellaneous  receipts  under  the  head  of  Servicw  com-  MiKoiiane- 
prise  fees  of  office,  which  amounted  to  .£86,374,  in  1886.  Public  S^llS.*" 
school  fees,  X63,160;  pilotage  and  harbour  fees,  £54,730;  mint 
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and  eflcort  receipts,  £8,777 ;  and  registration  of  brands,  £834 ; 
the  total  being  £213,880.  The  revenae  derived  from  the  services 
above  mentioned  are  merely  nominal,  as  the  cost  and  value  of  the 
service  performed  in  each  case  far  exceed  the  revenue.  The 
amount  received  during  each  year,  from  1871  to  1886,  was  : — 


No.  236. — Keceipts  on  account  of  Miscellaneous  Services. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

r 

£ 

1871 

81,534 

1879 

92,234 

1872 

88,929 

1880 

118,384 

1873 

86,803 

1881 

154,978 

1874 

88,334 

1882 

176,466 

1875 

95,825 

1883 

181,809 

1876 

96,053 

1884 

197,666 

1877 

95,136 

1885 

203,209 

1878 

06,892 

1 

1886 

21.%  880 

VliHOcIUiiieotH 
tcriiiiofrcvuiiue 


The  revenue  derived  from  other  sources  besides  "  Taxation,'* 
**  Lands,"  and  "Servicos,"  only  amounted  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling  in  188G.  The  amount  was  made  up  chiefly  by  rent,  fines, 
and  forfeitures,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  will  be 
seen  hereunder. 

No.  237. — Miscellaneous  Receipts  during  188G  : — 

Rents — Exclusive  of  land  :^  £ 

Tolls  and  ferries   6,793 

Wharves 35,191 

(iovcrnment  buildings  and  premises 8,521 

Total,  Rents  exclusive  of  land  £50,505 


MISCELLANEOUS   EEVENrE. 

Fines  and  fertdtures : —  £ 

Sheriff „  306 

Courts  of  Potty  Semiona 18,212 

Croim'B  Bhare  of  seizares,  to 780 

ConsBcated  and  uiiolaiined  property    148 

Other  Finea   605 

Total,  Fines  and  fortclturea   £20,171 

Unclauified  rcceipta  : — 

Amount  trtknafertcd  from  the  Pulilic  Instruction  Endowment 
ApcoHut,  under  tlie  6th  clause  o(  tho  Act  ii  Vic,  No.  10, 

in  aid  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Colony 11,024 

Sale  of  Goveniment  property 5,802 

Support  of  pntientfl  iu  Lunatic  A »y lams 9,122 

CoUoction  by  Government  Printer  C-JBT 

Store  rent  and  carriage  t>[  gnnpowder 11,515 

Work  performed  by  prisoncrB  in  gaol 4,721 

Pees  on  preBcating  Private  Bills  to  PailinineDt  and  on  Letters 

of  KegiBtratioQ <!,T11 

Interest  on  biok  deposits  17,074 

niebe  Island  Abattoir  receipts 8,037 

FitCToy  Dry  Dock  receipts     1,956 

Asiesiment  on  sugar  reGucry    1,SOO 

ileooipts  under  Fisheries  Act 7,016 

Cliinese  BeBtrictioo  Act 12,SdO 

Other  receipts   76,254 

Total,  Unclaaaifieii  receipts     £178,509 

Total,  General  MiBaellaneous  receipts   £249,275 


The  total  revenue  of  the  Colony  unonnted  la  18S6  to  £7  15s,  Hci«n<»Mr. 
jier  head,  which,  though  nominally,  a  very  large  sum,  compared  poiinlatioo, 
with  the  revenue  of  other  countries,  falls  short  of  the  highest 
amount  received    in   any   year,    vi::.,    £9    6h.   bd,   in    1883,  by 

iXl  lis.  8d.  Under  the  present  system  of  taxation  it  is  antici- 
|)ated  that  the  revenue  will  average  about  £8  jwr  head ;  and 
though  an  increase  may  he  expected  in  the  gross  uinoiiitt  obtained 
Snder  each  branch  of  revenue,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  tho 
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amount  i»»:*iv€il  ler  h*a.l  will  advance  teyood  the  rate  of  1887, 
especiallv  as  tLe  inoTi?ase  in  land  n^venae  will  not  be  projxirtionate 
to  the  increase  in  pcpuladcn. 

Snbdi^uionGf         The  amoonts  received  per  head  un-Ier  each  subdiTi&ion  during 
each  Tear  since  1  ^  1 1  were  : — 


No.  23S. — Revenue  per  Head  from  Various  Sources. 


Year. 

7aTV-oo- 

Laiki  Rcrenoe. 

S« 

nid 

es. 

IfMrriifwona. 

t 

ToUl 

RecdptBL 

£ 

8. 

J. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8.    d. 

IS71 

2 

1 

10 

0 

19 

i 

2 

1 

0 

4 

i 

4 

S     1 

1S72 

.    2 

5 

1 

1 

11 

11 

5 

1 

0 

4 

2 

5 

6    9 

1873 

,    2 

10 

2 

2 

1 

9 

6 

9 

0 

3 

8 

6 

2    4 

1S74 

2 

2 

6 

2 

10 

6 

7 

4 

0 

4 

2 

6 

4    6 

1873 

18 

5 

3 

9 

2 

9 

4 

0 

4 

3 

7 

1     2 

1876 

IS 

5 

4 

11 

9 

11 

11  ! 

0 

4 

7 

8 

6    8 

1877 

19 

3 

5 

2 

11 

15 

4 

0 

5 

2 

9 

2  11 

1S78 

19 

10 

3 

10 

S 

16 

0 

0 

5 

3 

7 

11     9 

1S79 

IG 

10 

o 

i 

3 

18 

6 

0 

7 

o 

6 

9    9 

ISSO 

19 

1 

o 

5 

4 

2 

3 

11 

0 

7 

1 

G 

15    5 

ISSl 

o 

G 

4 

3 

14 

2 

2 

11 

2 

0 

4 

S 

S 

16    7 

lSS-2 

o 

i 

11 

3 

13 

4 

2 

19 

5 

0 

6 

0 

9 

6    8 

1SS3 

o 

5 

4 

1 

10 

S 

3 

3 

11 

0 

G 

2 

4 

15     1 

1SS4 

o 

S 

10 

1 

19 

10 

3 

6 

10 

0 

6 

1 

s 

1     7 

lS8o 

2 

s 

4 

0 

G 

3 

8 

0 

0 

6 

o 

8 

3    0 

1SS6 

2 

13 

4 

1 

13 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

15    0 

PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 

Kxpciuiitiirc  i«r      The  exiK.iKliture  of  the  Colony  exclusive  of  loans  during  the 
iKijniiation,  I'ssO.  t(jn  years  which  closed  with   1 88G,  amounted  on  an  average  to 
£8  78.  Gd.  per  lioad — the  amount  for  the  last  four  years  consider- 
ably exceeding  this  average.     During  1886,  the  gross  exjicnditure 
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amounted  to  £9,078,869,  of  which  sum  £7,167,689  was  expended 
on  account  of  services  rightly  chargeable  to  the  year  itself,  whilst 
the  balance,  amounting  to  £1,911,180,  was  for  the  service  of  1885 
and  previous  years. 

The  expenditure  has  been  firouped  under  seven  heads,  as  shown  Expenditure  in 

...  .  .       1877  and  1886 

below,  with  the  object  of  comparing  the  present  expenditure  with  compared, 
that  of  ten  years  ago.     The  proportion  falling  under  each  head 
of  service  during  the  years  1877  and  1886  respectively,  was  : — 


No.  239. — Per  Centage  of  Expenditure  under  Various  Heads 

during  1877  and  1886. 


Service. 


RAilways  and  Tramways 
Po8t  and  Telegraphs  .... 

Other  public  works 

Public  debt  charge 

Immigration 

Public  Instruction  

Other  services  


per  cent. 
1008 

6-93 
17-91 
1315 

1-54 

617 
44-22 


1886. 


per  cent. 
18-84 

6-73 

13-76 

17-40 

0-39 

8-16 

34-72 


The  most  notable  increase  observable  is  in  the  proportion  of  total  increase  in 

,  expenditure  to 

revenue  expended  on  railway  and  tramway  service.     The  mcrease  what  traceable. 

in  the   proportion  expended  on  education  is  also  remarkable, 

while  the  payments  on  account  of  the  Public  Debt  have  advanced 

from  13 '15  to  17*40  per  cent.,  which  is  less  serious  than  at  first 

sight  appears,  as  a  large  part  of  the  debt  charges  are  recouped 

by  the  earnings  of  works  constructed  out  of  the  loan  funds. 

The  absolute  amount  expended  during  each  of  the  past  ten  years 

was :— 
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n  the  above  table,  t 


In  &  couatry  advancing  go  rapidly  in  population  as  !New  South  lucroiuent 
■Wales,  the  value  of  ligures,  such  aa  are  given 
is  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  for,  though  the  e 
public  exponditure  during  tlie  ten  years  amounts  to  102  per  ceat., 
the  population  has  increased  56  per  cent.     Nor  must  the  fact  be 
ovei'looked  that  much  of  what  ia  now  exjiended  out  of  current 
revenue   is  for   the   advantage   of    futui-e  years,    and    for    the 
development    of   the    resources   of  the   country ;  und   that  the 
«xpenditure  ou  certain  services  is  incuired    in  order  to  obtain 
additional  revenue.     But  even  when  such  allowance  is  made,  it 
will  ho  found  there  has  been  no  slight  advance,  especially  since 
1883,  as  will  be  seen  fi-om  the  table  here  given  of  the  expeuditure 
per  head,  under  the  several  groups. 


No.    241. — Public   Expenditure  per   Head,  exclusive  of  Expenditure  (roid 
Loans,  during  each  year  from  1877  to  1886  :— 


YfflT. 

Wotk.. 

IntoMl 

Hon. 

P,..,,, 

other 

Bor.iB». 

^S'- 

1 

£    ..   d.    £    B.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£  e.   d. 

£    8.    .1. 

£    s.   d. 

£    B.    d. 

£    6.   a. 

V" 

0  U    5     0    9  11 

1    5    8 

0  18  10 

0     2     2 

0    8  10 

3    3    3 

7    3    1 

Wr 

1     1     3     0  10    8 

1  12    2 

0  17  10 

0    2  U 

0  11     8 

2  17  10 

7  14    « 

|u 

1    3    5(0  11     1 

1  IS     1 

0  10  11 

0    2    4 

0  112 

3    3    2 

8    C    S 

1B80 

1    3     1 

0  10  11 

1  13    9 

0  1!)    9 

0    1    2 

0  10    7 

2  12    4 

7  11    7 

1881 

1    0    8 

0  11    1 

1  10    0 

0  18  11 

0    1     3 

0  14    6 

S  15  10 

7  12    I 

188S 

1    6  U 

0  11    3 

1  8  e 

1    4    Q 

0    1    2 

0  10    9 

2  11  11 

7  10  IS 

1SS3 

1  U    6 

0  13    1 

1  10    3 

1    2    3 

0    2    8 

1    1    1 

3    3  II 

9    6    fl 

1884 

1  16    0 

0  13    4 

1  13  11 

1    3    S 

0    2    9 

0  18    7 

3    3    9 

9  11    i 

ISSS 

1  17    2 

0  12    3 

I    8    5 

1    7  11 

0    1     1 

0  IB    2 

3    1    0 

B    4    < 

1886 

L  14  11 

0  12    5 

1  e  a 

1  12    3 

0    0    9 

0  IS    I 

3    4    4 

9    S    1 
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Increase  of 
expenditure  on 
railways  and 
tramways. 


The  expenditure  on  account  of  railways  and  tramways  shows 
the  largest  increase  during  the  period  comprised  in  this  table^ 
amounting  to  £1  Os.  6d  per  head.  The  expense  of  the  Public 
Debt  has  advanced  13s.  5d.  ;  Public  Instruction,  6s.  3d. ;  Post 
and  Telegraphs,  2s.  6d. 

The  length  of  railway  line  in  operation  in  1877  was  only  598 
miles,  while  in  1886  the  mileage  had  increased  to  l,889i,  involving 
a  proportionately  large  outlay  for  maintenance  and  working 
expenses,  but,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  in  revenue,  which 
advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  the  expenditure.  The  tram- 
way system,  too,  was  inaugurated  in  1879,  and  involved  an 
expenditure  of  about  4s.  6d.  per  head  in  1886,  for  which  there 
was,  of  course,  no  coiTcsponding  expenditure  in  1877. 


Increase  of 
expenditure  on 
education. 


Expenditure 
upon  Post  and 
Telegraph. 


Expenditure  for 
public  works. 


The  expenditure  i)er  head  on  account  of  Public  Instruction, 
though  considerably  larger  in  1886  than  ten  yeai*s  previously, 
was  6s.  less  than  in  1883.  The  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880, 
abolishing,  as  it  did,  state  aid  to  denominational  education, 
necessarily  involved  an  increased  expenditure  from  Public 
Revenue  to  supjjly  the  place  of  schools  closed  under  the  Act 
The  greatest  activity  was,  therefore,  displayed,  especially  during 
the  year  1883,  immediately  following  the  closing  of  the  denomi- 
national schools,  both  in  the  building  and  ecpiipment  of  public 
schools,  hence  the  increased  expenditure  per  head  noticeable 
in  the  table  given  above.  Since  1883,  the  expenditure  rapidly 
declined,  and  has  now  almost  reached  the  normal  average. 

The  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  1880  over  1877  upon 
Post  and  Telegraphs  represents  really  an  advance  in  the 
average  business  transacted  by  each  member  of  the  community, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  receipts 
from  this  service. 

Tlie  expenditure  upon  Public  Works  during  188G  was  about 
the  same  per  head  as  in  1877,  tliou<rh  considerably  less  than  in 
most   of  the  intervening  years.      The  large  surplus    which   the 
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Government  had  at  its  disposal  during  the  period  immediately 
following  1877,  enabled  a  profuse  expenditure  on  public  works, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  not  have  been  undertaken ; 
hence  the  large  increase  during  the  years  in  which  the  surplus 
was  available  The  absence  of  an  Act  placing  the  responsibility 
of  local  works  upon  the  persons  actually  concerned  has  necessi- 
tated the  expenditure,  out  of  the  public  funds,  of  large  sums 
upon  works  only  locally  important,  and,  therefore,  not  strictly 
chargeable  to  the  public  revenue.  The  Local  Government  Bill 
now  before  Parliament  proposes  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  expenditure  upon  public  works  may  be 
anticipated. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Other  Services  "  are  included  "  Civil  Ad-  ^^^** 
ministration,"  "Defence,"  "  Administration  of  Lands,"  "Mining," 
and  "  Law."     The  expenditure  per  head  has  been  fairly  uniform 

from  year  to  year,  though  that  for  188G  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
any  year  since  1877. 

During  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  from  1872  to  1885,  Aooumoiated 

o  *>  ^  »  suxirius  revenue. 

New  South  Wales  presented  the  spectacle  almost  unique  in  these 
colonies  of  a  government  with  a  large  surplus  of  revenue  at  its 
disposal.  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1872  to  1885,  was  : — 


No.  242. — Accumulated  Surplus  at  the  close  of  Each  Year. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount 

£ 

£ 

1872 

132,238 

1S79 

1,341,610 

1873 

()2.>,061) 

1880 

1,440,228 

1874 

825,60.-> 

1881 

2,927,435 

1875 

1,110,902 

1882 

3,888,753 

1876 

1,945,807 

1883 

2,511,016 

1877 

2,351.074 

1884 

1,229,838 

1878 

1,922,784 

1885 

2,900 
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The  figures  given  above  represent  the  amounts  actually  at  t] 
credit  of  the  current  account  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue, 
actual  surplus  difiiired  somewhat  from  these  amounts,  liy  r 
of    tem|)orary   advances   made  to   loan   or  otlier  funds  ( 
accumulated  surplus.     The  gross  credit  lialance  at  the  d 
1878  was  ^3,872,r8i.     The   years  1881  and  1882  also  yieldea 
Burplusea  to   the  extent  of  £1,441,338  and  £1,0.^6,308  in  each 
year  us  named,  making  a  total  surplus  of  £6,400,430.     For  the 
services   of   1878    and  pi-erioua  years,  the  sum    of   Xlj-ITi 
■ffua  expended,  while  in  1879,  1880,  1883,  and  1884  the  in 
was    esceeded    by   £1,306,267,    thus    reducing   the   sur|ilt 
£3,716,932,  at  the  close  of  1884.     Sjiecific  appropriations  » 
made  by  Parliament  out  of  tliis  sum  to  the  extent  of  £3,4 
and  £119,993  was  written  off;  thus  leaving  a  balance  n 
for  expeuditure   at   the   close  of   18S4   of    £177,776,    tl 
ference  between  the  amount  just  stated  and  that  Bkown  in  t 
No.   242   having   been   temiwrarily   advanced  to   revf 


pro(ioKiiH  tor  The    state    of    things   depicted   above   was    entirely   cbangi 

during    1886.      The    disburseraenta    from    1883   to    1886 
nominally   more    than    the    income,   chiefly    through  the 

^_  appropriations  of  the  surpluses  of  former  years.     Thus  the  j 

^^  1885  closed  with  a  sum  of  £2,900  to  the  credit  of  the  Bevea 

^^M  Fund,  while  1887  opened  with  a  nominal  deceit  of  £1,38( 

^^^  though  the  actual  amount  was  £3,540,000.     The  proposals 

^^H  Treasurer  for  the  wiping  out  of  the  deficit  were  foitdiadowed  t 

^^B  statement  made  on    the    30th  March,  1887,  and  it  \ras  d 

^^r  mined  that    the  deficit  should    be    treated   as   a   matter    < 

^H  distinct  from  the  ordinary  finances  of  the  year. 

^H  prosperity,  wlitch  appears  to  have  set  in,  bids  fair  to  enable  ij 

^^k  expectations  of  the   Treasurer  to   be  realized   and  equilibriti 

^^M  again  restored  to  the  finances  of  the  country. 


On  the  26th  December,  18il,  a  loan  o£  £49,500  was  issued  for  n 
the  piii'posEa  of  imiiiigration,  having  a  currency  of  two  years,  and 
boariug  interest  at  the  rate  of  5JiL  per  day  for  each  £100,  or  at 
tbe  rate  of  S  per  cent,  per  annum.  Loans  for  similar  purposes 
were  raised  during  tlie  years  18i3-G,  but  were  met  out  of 
revimue,  withiii  a  few  years  of  tbe  date  of  raisiag.  In  1651, 
however,  a  sum  of  £79,61)0  was  borrowed,  also  for  immigration 
purposes,  part  only  of  which  was  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue, 
the  remainder  being  met  by  a  fresh  loan;  and  though  no  loans 
raised  prior  to  185-!  remain  outstanding,  the  loan  of  1851  must  be  a 
taken  as  the  actual  commencement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  New 
South  Wales.  From  1853  to  tho  close  of  1886,  the  total  sum 
authorized  to  lie  raised  by  loan  was  £.54,OI(>,9G0,  and  the  amount 
of  delwnturcs  and  inscribed  stock,  issued  and  sold  was  £43,G28,01 9. 
The  gross  sum  rcaliznl  by  the  floating  of  tlie  various  loans  was 
£41,909,542.  Securities  were  however  redeemed  absolutely  to 
theextent  of  £2,593,770.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  188(i,  the  total  of 
loans  outstanding  was  £41,034,249.  The  purpose  for  which  the 
loans  were  raised,  as  welt  as  the  proportions  chargeable  to  each 
service,  and  the  annual  interest,  ore  shown  in  the  following 
t»ble :— 


atr.\<xi. 

PriniKpal. 

lnt«ctt. 

£ 
33,fi02,345 
«7il.l73 
2,463,605 
6M.M1 
387,663 
5»3,IS3 
1.057.674 

1,863,13* 

£ 

00.158 

43,773 

viuen  tlie  amoiinU  of  which  hftva  not  yot 

41,031,219 

4o6 
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Prooent  amount  The  present  amount  of  the  public  debt  is  undoubtedly  large  : 
but  as  no  portion  of  it  is  due  to  war  charges,  and  very  little  to 
works  of  an  entirely  unproductive  character,  the  burden  on  the 
resources  of  the  country  is  more  apparent  than  reaL  The  assets 
of  the  Colony  amount  to  considerably  more  than  four  times  the 
liabilities,  and  for  the  most  pairt  compiise  securities  which  could 
readily  be  converted  into  money.  At  a  moderate  computation, 
Estimated  Mdoe  the  public  resources  of  "New  South  Wales  maybe  set  down  at 

reaouroos.  £170,000,000,  made  up  of  the  following  leading  items  : — 

Unalienated  lands  and  balance  on  lands  sold 

conditionally   £114,500,000 

Railways,  Tramways,  Public  Works,  &c....       55,500,000 


Total £170,000,000 


Expenditure 
incurred  on 
reproductive 
works. 


Revenue  from 

reproductive 

works. 


The  bulk  of  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  above  statement  has 
been  incurred  on  directly  reproductive  works,  yielding  or  capable 
of  yielding  revenue,  towards  meeting  the  charge  for  interest. 
The  other  works,  not  directly  productive,  have  been  undertaken 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  and  for 
facilitating  settlement.  The  net  revenue  from  the  public  works 
of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  comi)rised  in  that  derivecl 
from  railways,  as  some  of  llie  most  important  works,  such  as  the 
water  supply  and  sewerages  of  the  metropolis  have  not  yet  been 
finished,  and,  eonse(|U|fntly,  <lo  not  l)riii^  in  any  appreciable 
income.  W^hen,  however,  these  undertakings  are  completed,  and 
the  railways  of  the  Colony  in  full  operation,  the  sum  available 
to  meet  interest  and  other  charges  will  leave  little  to  be  made 
good  from  the  general  rev(»nue  of  the.  Colony. 


Expenditure  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  loans  authorized 

from  loans  and     i-r»,.  -  ,,.  'ii 

public  debt         by  Pai'l lament  for  public  purposes,  tlu^  amount  i-aised,  the  exjien- 

lb77~looo. 

diture  during  each  year,  and  the  interest  paid,  as  well  as  the  rates 


per  head  of  population. 
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FINANCE   AND    PUBLIC   WEALTH. 


» 


It  will  be  seen  tltat  the  amount  authorized  to  be  raised  by  loi 
at  the  close  of  1S8G  was  ^51,423,190  ;  of  this  sum  £41,034,241 
has  iLlreodj  been  received,  Icaviag  a  balance  of  £10,388,941  yettij 
be  n^otiateiL     The  net  increase  in  the  Public  Debt  during  t 
nine  years,  which  ended  with  1886,  waB  £29,309,830,  inyolvi 
an  increase  in  the  oiinual    charge  for  interest  of  £1,002,077.9 
During  the  same  ]>eriod  lite  indebtedness  per  head  advanced  f\ 
£16  4s.  3d.  to  £40  193.  Id.,  and  the  charge  per  head  for  intere 
.  from  ISs.  5d.  in  1877,  to  £1  lU,  in  186G. 

Owing  to  the  large  Huri)lus  revenue  available  during  the  g 
part  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  table  given  above,  the  a 
of  public  debt  was  less  than  tho  sum  actually  expended  on  a 
of  loans,  as  advances  were  made  in  anticipation  of  loans  s 
ized  to  be  floated  iii  the  London  market.  The  advances  in 
yeai'a  reached  considerable  Hums.  Tliis  was  noticeable  in 
when  the  total  of  such  advances,  heing  the  difference  between  t 
amount  expended  and  that  raised,  was  not  less  than  £4,61D,03! 
In  1685,  however,  the  balance  of  surplus  revenue  available  f 
advances  diEappeared,  and  the  loans  raised  have,  therefore,  BiM 
that  year  exceeded  the  expenditure  chargeable  to  loan  votes,  I 
will  be  seen  by  the  litatcment  jiiven  above,  the  unexpended  bata 
in  hand  at  the  close  of  1836  being  £3,095,050. 


,f  t),g        Taking  the  exjienditure  from  loan  votes,  as 

idOim  increase  of  the  Colony's  indebtedness,  it  will  be  seen  that  duri 
tlie  years  1877-86  the  total  expenditure  increased  more  than  17| 
per  cent.,  a  rate  of  growth   much  more  rapid  than  that  o£  t 
j>opulation- — the  expenditure  per  lieod  in  1877  amounting  to  £k 
6a  lOd,,  while  nine  years  later  it  had  advanced  to  £37  17a  3 
a  rato  of  increase  averaging  £1    14a,  7d.  ]ier  annum. 
countries  of  the  world  would  this  rate  of  increase  be  justitiabl^ 
but  in  New  South  Wales,  whose  immense  resources  are  still  i 
state  of  partial    development,  the   expenditure   gives  caut 
no  uneasiness  to  the  creditors  of  the  Colony.     Tlie  total  t 
ditui-B  in    the  ten  years    amounted    to    £34,58.^,141,  of  whiol 


WORKS   CHARGED    TO   LOANS. 


9,762,360  was  for  railwajB,  £373,087  for  teleffraplia,  and 
,70G,026  for  water  and  sewerage,  the  remaining  expenditare, 
'amounting  to  £1,843,06S,  van  incurreil  mainly  for  worlva  and 

buildings  necessary  for  the  development  of  tlie  resourres  of  the 

Colony  or  incidental  ti>  its  pi-ogress. 

It  ha,s  been  a  practice  of  long  standing  to  chaise  the  cost  of  conot 
constructing  public  works,  other  than  those  of  national  importance  taKotumi 
or  built  equally  (or  the  requirements  of  the  future  as  of  to-day,  to 
the  general    revenue    of    the   Colony.     This    practice   is  rarely 
departed  fi-otu,  and  the  amount  of  loans  spent  on  works  which  do 
not  come  within  such  definition,  is  comparatively  trifling.     The 
subsequent  table  gives  the  amount  of  the  Public  Debt  at  the  close  Pu 
of  each  year  since  18G9,     It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  for  the 
I  first  ten  years  in  the  indebtedness  was  very  small,  averaging  less 
I  .than  £2iO,0<K>  per  annum  ;  hence  it  is  that,  when  ui  the  ktter 
years,  much  greater  activity  was  manifest  in  the  construction  of 
public  works,  the  iucrease  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  i!3,670,O0O 
per  annum,  though   the   mean  yearly  increase  spread  over  the 
whole  period  of  eighteen  years  was  only  £1,750,000. 

No.  244.— Pubhc  Debt,  1869-SG  :— 


Te«. 

Ao.o.„t 

V«r. 

An,o.ut. 

£ 

£ 

1869 

B,54fi,030 

1878 

ii,fiHS,iin 

1870 

9.681,130 

1679 

U.M-,4I9 

1871 

10,614.330 

18S0 

14,90.1,919 

1873 

10,773,230 

IHSl 

16,924,019 

187S 

10,843,415 

I8S2 

18.721.319 

1874 

IO,fi  16.371 

18S3 

24,632,439 

1876 

11,470.637 

1884 

30,101,959 

1S7S 

11.750,619 

IS85 

33,364,259 

1877 

11.724,419 

1S38 

41,034.249 

A^o  tisjlsce  and  public  ttealth. 

Interest  oo  The  nominal  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  loans  of  the  Colony 

public  debt. 

was  5  per  cent  until  1873,  when  the  rate  was  lowered  to  4  per 
cent.  The  highest  price  received  for  a  5  per  cent,  loan  was 
£103  18s.  l^d.  for  the  loan  of  1872,  with  a  currency  of  thirty 
years,  the  net  amount  of  interest  payable  by  the  Colony  on  this 
loan,  allowing  for  the  premium,  being  £4  15s.  2d  per  cent.  In 
1873  the  interest  for  new  loans  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the 
highest  price  obtained  for  loans  at  this  rate  was  that  received  for 
the  £2,000,000  loan  of  July,  18S2,  which  sold  at  an  average 
of  £102  2s.  Hid.,  the  net  proceeds  being  £101  lis.  2d.  per  cent, 
and  the  net  interest  payable,  after  allowing  for  the  premium, 
£3  18s.  3d.  per  cent  On  1st  October,  1884,  the  interest  was 
fixed  at  3^  per  cent,  at  which  rate  three  loans  of  five  and  a 
half  millions  each  have  been  raised,  the  highest  price  obtained 
being  for  that  floated  in  July,  1886.  This  loan  has  a  currency  of 
40  years,  and  realized  an  average  rate  of  £95  8s.  3d.  per  cent  or 
net  £93  15s.  3d.  after  all  charges  have  been  defrayed.  Tlie 
interest  payable  on  this  loan  allowing  for  its  being  floated  at  a 
discount  is  £3  14s,  8d.  i)er  cent.,  which  cannot  l>e  looked  upon 
as  uiisatisfactor}'.  The  loan  is  now  quoted  at  £98  10s.  Od.,  or 
£1  13s.  9d.  above  its  oriirinal  sellinir  ])ricr,  alIo\viii|T:  for  accu- 
nnilated  interest. 

Improved  credit  I^  ^^'^^1  1*^'  seen  that  there  Las  been  a  .steady  iniprovenient  in  the 
Wales  in  the  Credit  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  London  money  markets  which 
its  vast  resources  undoubtedly  warrant  Xew  South  Wales  is  now 
in  a  position  to  borrow  at  less  than  o'l  per  cent.,  but  even  this 
rate  is  higher  than  the  iinancial  position  of  the  Colony  would 
warrant ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  3},  per  cent,  loans 
will  be  taken  up  at  i>ar. 

New  South  Tlie  position  of  New  South  Wale.s  in  regard  to  its  loans  stands 

Wales'  loans  i.     i  •^^    t 

compare*!  with    as  hmh  as  that  oi  anv  other  colony  of  the  croup  as  will  be  seen 

those  of  other  °  .         "^  "^  . 

colonies.  from   the   following   statement   of   the  last  loans  i*aised  by  the 

various  colonies  of  Australasia  durinjcr  the  vear  188G. 


AUSTRALASIAN   LOANS. 


4H 


ISo,  245. — Particulars  of  Australasian  Loans  offered  in  London 


during  188G  :— 


Colony. 


When 
offered. 


New  South  Wales  ,  July... 

t 

I 
Victoria    Jan.... 

I 

I 
Queensland I  March 

I 
South  Australia  ....'  April 

1 
I 

I 
Now  Zealand  Oct.,... 


Tasmania . 


July 


Amount 
issued. 


Official 
luinimum. 


5,500,000         94 


1,500,000  I     102 


1.500,000 
4,332,400 
1,567,800 
1,000,000 


103 
09 
97 


Averafpe  price 
obtained. 


Interest. 


Nominal. 


97     0     0 


99      ;  99  17  11 


4 
4 


Actual. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

95 

8 

3 

3i 

106 

9 

0 

4 

105 

7 

9 

4 

99 

9 

6 

4 

3-67 
3-76 
3-80 
402 
412 
400 


In  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  the  interest  payable  will  be 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  shown  in  the  table,  as  the  loan  was 
floated  below  par.  Tlie  interest  paid  by  Victoria  and  Queensland 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  slightly  less,  as  the  loans  of  these 
colonies  will  be  repaid  at  par.  Neveithelcss  the  respective 
positions  of  tlie  colonies  in  the  money  markets  of  the  worid  will 
practically  be  that  given  in  the  above  table.  As  far  as  New 
South  Wales  is  concerned  this  is  especially  gratifying  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Colony  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  London 
market  thrice  within  two  years  with  separate  loans  of  £5,500,000 
each. 

Tlie   old   method   of  raising  Loans   was    superseded   by    the  inscribed  stock 
Inscribed  Stock  Act  of  1883.     Under  the  Act  in  question^  the 


PISAXCE  AND  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 

loana  of  the  CoIodv  are  Dt^gotisted  br  the  Bank  of  EDgland  ;  and 
the  expenses  of  the  last  three  loans  are  showii  in  the  aocompany- 
iag  table  : — 

Xo.  246. — Sales  of  Inscribed  Stock  n^otiated  in  London  by  the 
Bank  of  England. 


AmouDt 

J 

1- 

Ai 

1 

^ 

'"'"  11'           fi  'i* 

i'  1 

I  • 

i|^       r  1* 

^ 

■" 

£ 

1      !    .     't.,. 

t 

£         £         £ 

£         £ 

£ 

fi,saa.(w> 

»  USt     6.15i.SS0  0!  IS   I 

... 

i7^  9,STS  Si,»76 

SSg    83.737:  6,(«,M» 
1 

s,s»,«» 

10  USa     5,0*2,W1  01  IJ    6 

is.ajo 

!7,50O  18,301  14,375 

730    W,70i  *.«7,S39 

6,500,000 

to    ISsia     5,217.6M  03  IS    s 

....  1  .--.    H3T5 

....     90,790  £,I5«,B03 

1 

Tlie charges  incidental  to  tlic  loaa  amounted  to  156,  I'T^.and 
I-C-'i  jier  cent.  rrsiM^ctively  upon  llie  capital  valun,  but  on  the  gross 
amount  raised  the  per-centage  for  cauli  loan  was  l'C9,  1'91,  and 
1-70. 


n  Tlic  loans  raisea  in  England  do  not  come  to  tlie  Colony  as  coin, 
but  as  merchaiulisi',  and  from  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  exce.ss  of 
tlio  imports  over  tlie  exports,  wliich  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
trade  of  these  colonics.  The  following  tiible  shows  the  trade  of  the 
Colony  for  eighteen  years,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt  during  each  year,  flaking  allowance  for  the  iini>er- 
fection  of  the  trade  n'turiis,  it  is  evident  how  close  the  connection 
is*  bi'tweon  the  loan  expenditure  and  the  excess,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  impoi-ts. 


INFLUENCE  OF   LOANS   ON   IMPOETS.                                  4^3 

So.  247. — Imports,  Esporta,  and  Expenditure  from  Loans  : —                    ^H 

T„. 

ImporM. 

Export* 

EHWVDl 

o.^,^ 

Eiptnditun 

tRHuLoWU. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1869 

8,302,753 

9,933,442 

1,. '140.689 

982,000 

1870 

7,757.281 

7,900,038 

232,757 

13.^100 

J8T1 

0,600,508 

11,243,032 

1,635,524 

933.200 

1872 

e,208,4oe 

10,447,040 
12,545,905 
12,345.603 

13,071,580 

1.238,553 

158,900 

1873 

10, 887.  .5 11 

1,658,394 

G9,1S5 

1874 

1,051,804 

•320,044 

1875 

13,490,200 

181.380 

054,206 

1876 

13,072,776 

13.003,041 
13.457,900 
13.134,405 
1.3,131,931 

668,830 

288,882 

1877 

14,8(i2,771 

1,394,878 

905,451 

1878 

14,104.(143 

1.070,240 

1,371.895 

816,317 

1879 

14,603,820 

1,271,705 

1880 

14,176,063 

15,082,803 

1,500,739 

1,666,610 

1881 

17,687,012 

18,307,805 

1,270,207 

2,307,368 

1883 
1883 

21,407,899 
21,fi22,841 

17,677,355 
20,262,273 

18.577,200 

3,700,644 

1,260,668 

2,832,759 
3,205,711 
3,874,707 

18B4 

23.160,916 

4,58.1,626 

ISSS 

23,737.461 

10,7.10.107 

8,987.354 

3,890,145 
3,766,358 

18SQ 

20,973.548 

15,556,213 

5,417,335 

•  RediM*ion.                                                                                      ^B 

The  increase  in  the  public  del)t  during  the  period  covered  by  g^'^'.^J^^"^ 

the  foregoing  table,  bnt  not  including  £3,095,056  unexpended  at  'i'™'«i  ^^■»- 

tile  close  of  1866,  wan  £28,393,163.     The  payments  on   account                    _ 

of  interest  on  loans,  however,  amounted  to  about  £11,968,553,                 ^M 

leaving  the  net  amount  of  British  money  imported  Into  New  South                 ^H 

■Wales  by  the  GovemTnent  as  about  £16,424,610.     The  excess  of                ^M 

fanporta  during  the  same  period,  as  shown  above,  was  £18,678,582,                 ^M 

irhicb  is  practically  equal  to  the  net  amount  of  the  proceeds  of                 ^H 

loUlB.                                                                                                                                                          ■ 

Ab  money   brought  here,  either  for  investment,  or  eanied  by                 ^M 

■Sew  South  Wales  investments  outside  the  Colony,  shows  in  the                 ^M 

imports,  and,  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  earnings  of  foreign  invesfr-                 ^M 

4^4  FIXAXCE   AND  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 

ments  in  the  Colony,  and  the  expenditure  of  colonists  living 
abroad,  appear  in  the  exports,  it  would  seem  that  the  gains  and 
losses  of  the  Colony  from  these  sources  practically  balance  one 
another.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  stoppage  of  the 
flow  of  loan  money  to  the  Colony  must  be  attended  by  an  excess 
of  exports,  as  was  experienced  during  some  of  the  years  of  the 
series  sliown  in  the  foregoing  tabla 


PUBLIC  WEALTH. 
VaJuation  of  At  the  closc  of  the  year  1886,  the  estimated  value  of  the  public 

public  aiul  pn-  "'  * 

vate  wealth.  and  private  wealtli  of  the  Colony  was  £521,000,000,  or  about 
£520  per  head  of  population.  The  public  estate  is  valued  at 
£175,128,000,  or  about  £174  i3s.  2d.  \y&r  head,  while  Uie 
])ersonal  and  private  wealth  of  the  Colony  amounts  to 
£346,250,000,  or  £345  lis.  2d.  per  head. 

The  public  wealth  of  New  South  Wales  consists  of  railways, 
telegraphs,  public  works,  unsold  lands,  the  latter  mostly  leased  to 
pistoralists,  and  yielding  revenue  in  the  sLajKJ  of  rent.     The  value 

of  each  class  in  1 880,  was  : — 

£ 
RaihvavR,  trainvravs.  teli.-tn:a])!i3.  and  otiier  i-e venue  vield- 

ing  works  42,5o7.000 

Viiblic  works  and  IniiKlings,  not    yielding    revenue,  or 

only  indirectly 13.040,000 

Unsolil   Crown   lands,  and  luilances  due  on   lands   sold 

conditionally     114,.)U.3,000 

Total  value  of  public  property  or  estate £170,100,000 

Municipal  Property — Roads,  buildings,  and  otlier  works 

constructed  by  Municipalities 4,068,000 

Total  public  wealth £17.'i,  128,000 


i:stiiuatod  value      Tlio  proscnt  value  of  th(»  Government  railw.-ivs  and  traniwavs 

..fPublic  Works.  ^ 

of    the    Colonv    has   been    taken   at    the   moderate   estimate   of 
£30,720,000,   the   sum   of    ,£29,331.),  LSO   having    ali-eady    l>een 


JTOBd 


VALUE   OF   PUBLIC  ESTATE.  ' 

on  their  construction.  The,  balance  of  the  fimoimt 
the  value  o£  Crown  lands  used  for  railway  purposes, 
And  not  speciBlly  paid  for,  and  the  increased  rahie  of  railway 
property  during  the  thirty-one  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  lines  were  first  opened  for  traffic  The  present  value  of  public 
iToods  formed  out  of  general  revenue  has  been  takon  at 
,000,000,  which  represents  a  life  of  eight  years  only, — the 
,ual  expenditure  on  roads  beiiig  nearly  £625,000.  Harbour 
works,  including  wharves  and  dredging  plant,  are  valued 
at  XI, 670,000,  and  public  buildings  und  other  works  con- 
structed out  of  revenue  represent  o  total  of  £3,850,000. 
The  remaining  Buni  required  to  make  up  die  total  of 
X55,597,000  given  above,  vii.,  £9,357,000,  represents  the  pre- 
aent  value  of  telegraphs,  water  works,  sewerage,  and  other  public 

rirka,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  out  of  loans. 
The  value  of  the  Public  Estate  appears  in  the  estimate  given  Rstiniaud  ti 
Btwvo  as  £114,563,000.     Of  this  sum  £12,007,316  represents  the  jLtoK.^"""' 
amount  due  In  the  Crown  by  conditional  purchases,  ivbile  the 
remainder,  be.ing  a  little  over  £102,500.000,  is  the  value  of  the 
nruold  estate.     The  total  area  unalienated  at  the  coninionccment 
of  the  year    1887    was  lfi4,.59G,68G    acres,  and   of  this  nearly 
38,000,000  had  been  reserved   from    sale  duriaig  former  years, 
loch  of  this  latter  area  comprises  some  of  the  best  land  in  New 
mth  Wales,  of  which  there  is  very  little  that  would  realize  less 
acre,  wliile  a,  large  portion  is  estiraateii  to  bo  worth 
B  than  twice  that  sum.     The  value  set  down  for  the  unsold 
a  lands  is  therefore  by  no  means  extravagant 

'   The  value  of  municipal  works,  over  and  above  the  liabilities  on  EiUiuteH  vi 
eount   thereof,    is   £4,908.000,   thus,    with    the  sums  alrea-ly  woTJ""'*' 

iven,  making  the  total  value  of  public  and  municipal  property 
slightly  over  £175,000,000  sterling.  Against  tliis,  however,  must 
be  get  the  Public  Debt  of  the  Colony,  amounting  to  £41.034,249, 
or  23-i  per  cent,  of  the  tolAl,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  ol' 
£134,000,000  on  the  Public  Estate  alone. 


^^  PINAlSrCB  AND  PUBLIC  WBAX^Tfi. 
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PRIVATE  WEALTH. 

Private  property  in  the  Oolony  in  estimated  at  the  yaloe  of 
£346,250,000,  compriised  as  follows :— 

Land,   honseB,    and   permaiieiit  improTemfliitB   witiun 

Municipalities , ,.......£106,2SQ|(m 

Land,    hooaes,    and   pennanent  improvementa  outaide 
Mimicipalitiea,  induding  improvementa  to  Crown 

landa  157,980^001 

Stock  atad  cropa    26^000^000 

Personal  property,  including  honaehold  fomiture 21,500^000^ 

Machinery  and  implementa  of  trade. ^, 0,500^000. 

Coin  and  bnUion 7,8OO,000i 

Merchandise 18»28Q,000 

Shipping  owned  in  the  Colony %000^000 

£346,250^0001. 


The  total  given  above  is  certainly  very  large,  but  may  b% 
roughly  verified  by  taking  the  amount  of  money  left  by  peraont 
dying  during  1886.  Thus  the  total  sum  value  of  property  claimed 
under  probate  and  letters  of  administration  was  £5,495,000 
for  the  year.  The  average  rate  of  deaths  was  1  in  64,  and» 
therefore,  5,495,000  may  be  taken  as  representing  one  sixty- 
fourth  of  the  private  property  of  the  Colony.  This  would  make 
the  total  £351,680  000 — an  amount  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
given  above. 

Lands  and  build-      The  valiie  of  lands  and  buildings  assessed  for  municipal  pur- 
nunicipoi  poses  is  £96,547,968,  the  annual  value  being  £5,923,524,  or  6*14 

[)oundarie8. 

per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital  value.  It  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  capital  value  of  unimproved  lands  is  generally  greatly 
understated  for  municipal  purposes,  and  the  annual  value  per  cent 
of  all  property  is,  in  reality,  not  so  high  as  stated  above.  A  fair 
estimate  of  the  ratable  value  of  property  within  municipal  boun- 
daries has  been  made  and  substituted  in  the  above  table,  in  lieu  of 
the  amount  returned  by  the  municipal  authorities. 


PRIVATE  "WEALTH. 


e  area  o£  land  outside  mimicipalitiea,  which  is  in  private  i"^  muiii*  1 
lada,  amounte  to  about  40,000,000  acres.  On  this  area,  the 
l^umber  of  houses  was,  in  1886,  about  110,000,  -palued  at 
7,500,000,  while  the  value  of  the  land  itself  was  £90,250,000, 
Iniiig  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than  £2  lOs.  per  acre.  Much 
indeed  of  thia  land  is  scarcely  worth,  in  the  open  market,  half 
the  sum  named ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatpr  portion  ia  worth 
considerably  more.  The  permanent  improvements  effected  in  the 
rchased  lands  of  the  Colony,  and  on  the  holdings  of  pastoral 
mt«  have  been  valued  at  £3i,500,000. 


'  The  determination  of  an  exact  value  for  any  of  the  items 
■rhich  comprise  the  estimate  just  given  is,  of  course,  impossible, 
Kit  it  is  believed  that  the  sums  named  fairly  represent  the  value 
f  the  property  against  which  they  stand. 


I  The  value  of  personal  property  and  furniture  was  assumed  to  Pi 
B  equal  to  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  house  property.     The  t^i 

mate  may,  perhaps,  be  conaidered  too  low  when  it  is  borne  in 
ind  that  it  is  usual  in  England  to  estimate  the  value  of  furni- 
e  alone  at  half  the  value  of  house  property. 


Merchandise  represents  the  value  of  the  goods  and  stocks  of 
all  kinds,  whether  in  store  or  shops,  or  at  the  place  of  production, 
and  averages  in  value  half  the  imports  and  exports  taken  together. 

'  Tlio  following  is  a  summary  of  the  total  value  as  wcl!  as  of  the 
ts  per  head  of  population  : — 

ToUl.  Vulne  porheod. 

Public  wealth 175,000.000  £174  13    2 

PrivfttBwealUi 340.250.000  .-Hfl  11    2 

Total  wealth 621,250,000  .^20    i    i 


I  The  value  of  the  estates  of  persons  whoso  wills  vera  proved  in  i, 
9  Colony,  or  for  which  letters  of  administration  were  granted,  a 
8  inereaaetl  very  rapidlyj   as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
Za 


^^ 


to  the  fining  in  of  ft 
inenamt  in  rmtatci  profcitj 


dsrinz  1^>^  & 


.  proUbl J  doe 
toanr 


Oi^er  dbai  oldie 


Na  24^. — Yaioe  of  Pimiati    ior  wbidi  Prolate  or  Lettezs  of 


1876 
1877 
iau8  . 


1879 


I 


1880 
1881 

1882  '• 
1883 
1884 
lSS.'i 
1886  i 


?4.€f 


of 


£ 

511  1,677,972  415 

530  1,336,599  471 

573  1,735,064  514 

579  2,116,906  472 

667  1,323,823  ;  506 

671  2,011,305  i  526 

810  3,586,551  '  589 

862  3,528,602  613 

933  3,f>4-2,709  648 

Wl  3,72KSa>  (m9 

1,026  4,726,918  700 


I 

291,»1  I 
281.367  ' 
269.991  - 

210,816 ; 

307,818  I 

581,528  ' 

588,029 

605,543 

601,542 

76S,6-2S 


926 
1,001 
1,087 
1,051 
1,173 
1,197 
1,399 
1,475 
1.581 
1,620 
1,732 


to. 


£ 
1.901,161 
1,627.990 
2,016,431 
2,386,898 
1,534,639 
2,319,123 
4,168,082 
4,110,631 
4.248, 2r>2 

5,495,540 


Axentfe  value 
of  CNtatc?<. 


Two  tilings  are  plainly  noticeable  from  this  table,  especially  if 
it  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  one,  viz., — that  the 
proportionate  numl)er  of  persons  leaving  ])roperty  shows  a  general 
tendency  to  increase  faster  than  the  population,  whilst  the  average 
value;  of  estates  is  also  increasing.  As  regards  the  latter,  the 
average  is  somewhat  irregular  owing  to  the  occurrence  at  irregular 
intervals  of  the  deaths  of  very  wealthy  men,  which,  amongst  so 
comparativ(!ly  few  deaths,  considerably  affect  the  average.  Such 
waH  the  case  during  lH>>n,  when  one  will  alone  was  sworn  at 
£937,000. 


PRIVATE   WEALTH. 
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No.  249. — Value  of  Property  left  by  Persons  who  Died  during  the 

years  1876-86  :— 


Yoir. 

Number  of  Wills 
proved  or 

administrations 
granted. 

Number  of 
deaths. 

Per-centage  of 

Persons  who  left 

property. 

Average  value 

of  EsUtes  left  by 

persons  with 

property. 

1876 

926 

11,193 

8-27 

£ 
2,053 

1877 

1,001 

9,869 

1014 

1,626 

1878 

1,087 

10,763 

1010 

1,855 

1879 

1,051 

10,200 

10-30 

• 

2,271 

1880 

1,173 

11,231 

10*44 

1,308 

1881 

1,197 

11,536 

10-29 

1,938 

1882 

1,399 

12,816 

10-92 

2,979 

1883 

1,475 

12.249 

12-04 

2,791 

1884 

1,581 

12,220 

12-94 

2,087 

1885 

1,620 

15,282 

10-60 

2,669 

1886 

1,732 

14,587 

11-87 

3,173 

INCOME. 

The  income  of  peraons  living  in  or  holding  property  in  New 
South  Wales  is  estimated  at  £50,500,000.  The  estimate  must  be 
taken  as  approximate  only,  as  no  income  or  other  returns  are 
obtained.  The  following  table  gives  a  subdivision  of  the  sum 
named  The  value  of  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  mineral  produce  income  from 
Ls  that  obtained  at  the  place  of  production,  and  does  not  there-  cultural,*  or 
fore  include  the  additional  value  which  such  produce  acquires 
before  it  reaches  the  port  of  shipment  or  the  local  market. 
The  total  value  of  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  mineral  produce, 
that  is  the  produce  obtained  from  the  soil,  would  appear  to  be 
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^17,250,000,  or  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  income. 
The  yearly  income  of  wage-earners  amounts  to  about  the  same  sum, 
but  a  considerable  amount  of  wages  would  be  included  in  the 
value  of  produce,  though  not  counted  twice  over  in  the  following 
totals : — 

toSj^DcomM.     ^^'    250. — Estimated    Income  of   Persons  resident  or  holding 

property  in  New  South  Wales. 

Pastoral  industry  (return  from  stock  and  dairy  farms, 

including  wages  of  all  persons  directly  employed)...      £10,500,000 

Agriculture  (value  of  cropa,    including  wages   of   all 

persons  directly  employed) 3,750,000 

Minerals    obtained    (including   wages    of    all  persons 

directly  employed)    3,000,000 

Manufactures,  less  cost  of  raw  materials 5,750,000 

Earnings  of  tradesmen,  labourers,  and  others  not  engaged 

in  either  of  the  above  pursuits    8,000,000 

Earnings  of  persons  engaged  in  personal  or  household 

service 1,500,000 

Professional  incomes 2,500,000 

Civil  Service  and  employ<5s  of  the  Government  2,500,000 

Trade  and  commerce,  comprising  incomes  not  elsewhere 

included  3,500,000 

Shipping,  including  wages  of  all  persons  directly  con- 
nected therewith    2,500,000 

Rents,  not  elsewhere  included,  being  net  aimual  value 

of  property  not  used  for  farming,  grazing,  or  mining  7,000,000 


CURREXCY, 

iil'iTa'nty' ^'^''^  Gold  is  coined  only  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  though  silver  and 
bronze  of  English  coinage  are  also  issued.  The  weight  of  the 
gold  sent  for  coinage  from  the  first  opening  of  the  Mint  on  the 
14th  May,  1855,  to  the  end  of  1886  was  15,005,884  oz.,  valued  at 
£56,880,142;  of  this  quantity  New  South  Wales  produced  only 
6,994,135  oz.,  of  the  value  of  £26,716,196,  the  amount  from  each 
Colony  being : — 


CTJEEENCr. 

^21 

1 

■rs 

No.  251. — Weight  and  Vulue  of  Gold  received  for  Coinage  at 
tlie  Sydney  Mint. 

Wdffht. 

v.™. 

tew  Soath  Walea 

6,994,'l35 
4,291,490 

2,060,402 

1,438,096 

6,15« 

41,924 

12,450 

101.223 

£ 

20,716,196 

15.233.43t; 

8,133,239 

5,900,075 

23.797 

151.803 

41.637 

623,060 

DuihAu»tniliii....              

15,005.884 

5()',aS0,142 

Thfi  greater  part  of  the  gold  won  in  New  South  Wftlea  and  j 
Jneenaland,  and  also  |Mirt  of  the  produce  of  New  Zealand  and  i 
South  Aiiatralia,  comes  to  Sydney  for  coinage ;  but  by  far  the 

aa  of  the  other  colonies  of  the  group,  goes  to  Melbourne.     The 
total  value  of  gold  raised  in  all  Australia  to  the  end  of  1886 
amounted  to  £317,312,707,  nearly  IS  per  cent,  of  which  passed 
through  the  Mint  of  tliis  Colony.     Out  of  the  .£.'>G,880,U2  worth 
f)i  gold  minted  £54,168,000  was  converted  into  coin,  the  value  of 

No.  353. —Gold  Com  isHued  by  the  Sydney  Mint. 

Tor 

ScnnisiH. 

H.H- 

TobO. 

1855  to  1375 
1876 
1877 
1878 
18711 
1880 
1831 
18&2 
1S83 
1884 
,              16SS 

issa 

£ 

30,045,500 
l.fil3,000 
1,590,000 
1. 259.000 
J.3«8,000 
I,45»,000 
1,300,000 
1,21)8,000 
1.108,000 
1..'>0,>.000 
l,48(i,000 
1,067,000 

£ 
1,033,500 
30,000 

'"  63,«I0 
47,000 
40,000 
31,000 

2e,ooo 

110,000 

£ 
37.979.000 
1.643.000 
1.500,000 
1,322,000 
1.413,000 
1,499,000 
1.391.000 
1.324.000 
1.218.000 
1,593,000 
1.486.000 
1,708.000 

** '4i',b«i 

51,846,500                 2,321,600 

54.168,000 

^_                                                 J 

4^2 
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BrcfittaminTver      Bronze  coin  woft  fiist  issoed  firom  the  Mint  in  1868,  and  alTer 

Xint.  eoin  in  1879.     The  respective  Taloe  of  esch  to  the  close  of  the 

year   1886,   being :— Bronze,   £28,570;   sflTer,  £321,400.     The 

amount  of  each  particolar  currency  issued  in  each  year  is  shown 

on  the  following  table  : — 

Na  253. — Boyal  Mint,  Sydney  Branch  :  New  Sflver  and  Bronze  Coin  iasiied, 

1868-86. 


Silver  Coin  iaoed. 


Bronze  Coin 


Year. 


HiOf- 


norins,    ShiTlingu  Sixpences. 


HAlf-  i 


'   £ 

1868  to  1875  

1876 
1877 

1878    

1879  17,000 

1880  11, ."{00 

1881  14,600 

1882  I  12,100 

1883  11,200 

1884  15,000 
I8H5  i  11,1<K) 
IHHti  2,fK)() 

Total...  £  94,fXX) 


15,972 
6,428 

10,600 

11,300 
0,300 

11,800 

200 


12,000 
11,900 
12,000 
13,800 
13,000 
11,300 
12.450 
5.500 


3,681 
2,219 
3,600 
1,300 
2,400 
4,300 
5,550 
1,450 


4.547 
3,153 
2,700 
4,000 
3,700 
3,800 
7,600 
7,0.50 


53,300 
35,000 
43,500 
42,500 
39,600 
46,200 
43,900 
17,400 


£ 

12,620 

815 

565 

560 

680 

450 

300 

1,475 

1,015 

1,510 

2,(M0 

870 


£ 
2,565 


£ 
15,185 


230  . 

1,045 

205 

770 

175 

735 

230 

910 

95 

515 

1   410 

710 

I   475 

1,950 

360 

1,375 

255 

1,765 

445 

2,485 

225 

1,095 

72,800  01,9.10   24,500  ,37,250  321,400  22,900   5,b70  28,570 


Silver  coin  with- 
drawn. 


Tho  amount  of  silver  coin  withdrawn  from  circulation  from 
1873,  when  the  Mint  fii-st  received  worn  coin,  until  1886,  was  of 
the  nominal  value  of  £103,823.  The  actual  weight  after  smelting 
was  328,03Goz.,  and  th(*  corresponding  weight  of  new  coinage  would 
be  377,o30oz,  Tlio  loss  was  therefore  49,503  oz.,  while  the  coins 
were  in  circulation.     The  average  loss  being  13*11  per  cent. 


Coin  hcM  liV 

\HUI\IH. 


Both  the  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  banks,  and  in  circulation, 
was  larg<*r  during  188G  than  in  any  previous  year,  though,  as 
compared  witli  the  population,  the  total  has  been  stationary  for 
some  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


STOCK   OF    GOLD   AND    SILVER. 


'o.  254. — Coin  in  Circulation  and  in  Banks,  with  Average  per 
Head  of  Population,  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1870  to 


ar«ir. 

OiAn  ill  Bulk). 

Averige. 

Coin  In 

-Total  III  Bonln 
kndlu 

Av™«. 

™ 

PrimloBmdt. 

£ 

£   s.    d 

£ 

£  a. 

d.  1          £ 

£  a.  d. 

38T0 

1,352,842 

2  15    2 

1.960,344 

4    0 

0      3.313.186 

6  15    2 

.1871 

2,413. 144 

4  15    0 

2,004,036 

3  18 

10      4,417.180 

8  13  10 

ae73 

3,693,154 

5    2    4 

2,075,546 

3  18 

7  !   4,768,700 

9    0  U 

3873 

1,970.075 

3  12    5 

2,191,794 

4    0 

6 

4,101,869 

7  12  11 

1674 

2.283.363 

4     1     0 

2.279,310 

4    0 

10 

4,502,869 

8     1  10 

1875 

2.625,698 

4     U     5 

2.179,326 

3  14 

4.705,024 

8     1     0 

.1876 

2.732.104 

4  10     5 

2,191,!145 

3  12 

7 

4.924,049 

8    3    0 

1877 

2.435,126 

3  17    5 

2.394,750 

3  10 

4.829,676 

7  13    7 

3878 

2.227.11.1 

3    1  10 

2,366,331 

3  12 

0 

4.-103,046 

6  13  in 

387D 

3.102.345 

4    D  10 

2,417.377 

3  10 

0 

5,519.722 

7  19  10 

3B80 

3,637,508 

5    0    3 

2,eiB,370 

3  11 

9 

6.242.938 

8  12    0 

«81 

2,886.880 

3  IB    0 

3,104,307 

4    1 

7 

5.990,287 

7  17    7 

Sfg 

2,872.790 

3    7    2 

3.128.415 

3  18 

9 

5.801,21* 

7    5  11 

2,861.080 

3  12    7 

2,989,137 

3  11 

7 

5.851.117 

7    4    2 

^1884 

3,863,873 

4    7  10 

2,988.744 

3    7 

9 

6.852,617 

7  15    7 

4885 

4,0«l.840 

4     7     5 

3,2.10,082 

3    9 

9 

7.319.922 

7  17    2 

law 

4,4311,742 

4     8     7 

3,361,1104 

3    7 

1  i   7,801,648 

7  15    8 

^ough  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver,  as  compared  with  the  si 

ipulation,  haa  remained  almost  unclianged  for  six  years,  there  is  ct 

idently  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  ijuantity  of  coin  requireil  for 

le  Inisinci«  of  tiie  country'.     As  cainpurcd  with  England,  the 

miount  of  coin  in  use  per  head  Bet;mB  very  conxidorabte,  being 

nearly  twice  as  great  here  as  in  that  country,  though  the  metliods 

of  transactiog  business  are  not  eaaeotially  different.     The  spread 

of  the  hanking  system  is  generally  attended  with  a  diminution  of 

■the  amount  of  coin  required  for  tht;   ordinary   transactions  of 

isinrss,  and  the  existence  of  a  larger  Bupply  of  coin  per  head 

iild,  as  0.  rule,  argue  the  lack  of  banking  facilities.     In  New 

luth  Wales  tlie  hanking  system  is  very  widely  developed,  and 

diSereQcc  alluded  to  arises  fram  the  greater  diffusion  of  wealth 

)ngst  the  mass  of  the  people  in  this  and  t]ie  oti 

is  the  case  in  England  or,  perhaps,  in  any  othyr  country. 
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The    uomm&l    capital    o£    bankn    trading  in    the   Colony  j 
Xll, 503,917,  but  much  of  this  capital  is  not  exclusively  usedi 
tbe  Colony.      It  has  l)eeii  found  impossibli?  to  dctermiiie  the  p 
portion  of  the  whole  capital  ref[\iired  for  the  businesa  of  I 
Colony,  the  figures  relating  to  capital  in  the  ensuing  tables,  thei 
fore,  refer  to  tbe  nominal  capital  paid  up.      Tlie  income  d 
by  the  banks  during  1886,  amounted  to  £1,541,345,  or 
avei-age  rate  of  nearly  13-4  jier  cent,  per  annum,  the  rates  v 
from    6    to   25    per  cent.       Tlie  capital    and    jirofita  of 
operating  in  this  Colony  during  188C  will  bu  found  below. 
No.  255. — Capital  and  Profits  of  Banks  operating  in  tbe  C 


is; 


New  South  Wdo« 

Commercial 

AnatraLuU 

UnitiD  of  Australia 

Australian  Joint  Stock  ... 
London  Chartered  of  Auntraliaj 
Engliafa,  Scottish,  anJAuatca- 

limi  Chartereil    

Commorcial  Back  of  Australiu 

City  

Morcantila  Bank  of  Syilney. 
federal  Bank  of  Auitralia  . 
Queemland  Nntiooal  Bank  . 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  

Natiotul  Bank  of  Anstrotnsi 

Totalii 


600,000 

1.800,000 

].rioo,ooo 

500.000 
1,000,000 

720.000 
81X1.000 
240.000 
300,000 
400.000 
(k>3,300 
1,000,000 
976.537 


11,503,917 


l.'iO,OOU 
210.000 

22.1.000 
02,500 


07.845 

150.000 

mo,ooo 


I  1.54l,.143     6.452, 


JrcllciDE 


L 


Banks  trading  in  the  Colony  are  allowed  a  note  circulatit 
equal  to  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital  and  the  coin  I 
bullion  in  store.     In  the  yeiirs  covered  by  the  tables  given  b 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  lianka  have  in  no  instance  availed  i 
selves,  to  the  full  extent,  of  their  privilege  in  this  regard. 

The  magnitude  of  tlie  operations  of  banks  may  best  be  g 
from  the  following  table,  especially  from  the  column  t 
the  value  of  notes  and  bills  discounted,  and  debts  due. 


H                                                    BANK  ASSETS.                                              '^'^1 

No.  256.— Assets  of  Banks  trading  in  New  South  "Walea,  average  oE  eadlfl 

yrar  from  1871  to  1S86  :— 

I 

NoUA  luid  Rlllg 

■ 

Kot»  nnd 

■ 

Coin. 

BuUloa. 

tram  other 

and  alJ  olber 

Pi..l«n)-. 

Total  Ai»M.      ■ 

IIu.ki. 

dtbu  duo 

H 

10  Ibo  BukL 

m 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

•^M 

871 

1,867,273 

184,553 

34,364 

1.299,636 

7,503.538 

301, 1,-;? 

ii.28o,satH 

872 

3.85t),32S 

120,201 

35.875 

1,772,132 

7.9113,223 

307.431 

13,094.188  ^ 

873 

l.fl72.092 

76,483 

34,068 

2,767.554 

9,116,831 

296.643 

14,203,674 

871 

2.322.269 

192,254 

42.247 

.3.331.488 

10.074,712 

313,986 

16,276.956 

875 

2.476.466 

112,310 

B1.401 

3.681,149 

11,770,183 

326,741 

18,318,311 

876 

2.828,503 

87,083 

63,247 

.3,854,768 

12,801,716 

347,291 

19,982,588 

877 

2,588,033 

84,415 

62,324 

3.138,.'«M 

15.354.507 

385.875 

21,631,694 

1878 

2,263,.'5a6 

86.104 

64,532    3,252,510 

1(1.762.111 

425,478 

22,853,362 

1879 

2.498,175 

83.824 

BO,UU  ■  3,527,303 

17.09S,U52 

486.869 

23,734,837 

J880 

3.373.818 

73,651 

55,453  ,  3.712.6(14 

16,661.816 

531,612 

24.398.813 

J881 

3„';!I4.9U 

80,068 

73.285 

3.110,110 

19,038,386 

685,224 

26.481,937 

,1888 

3,022.150 

74.308 

96,462 

3,251,905 

23,517.046 

662.851 

30,624,731 

1883 

2,708,536 

80.018 

113,077 

2,944,965 

25.BB4.669 

748,140 

33,580,005 

1884 

3,539,859 

61,223 

117.983 

3.225.096 

27,479.142 

818,043 

35,261,348 

1685 

4,171.043 

62,OfHJ 

131,448 

1,936,042 

30,556,628 

9.58,340 

37,815.576 

166e 

3.1lfi8.23e 

66,243 

125,073 

2,020,946  1    32,527,431 

1,107,377 

39,805,3OT 

Dttring  the  fifteen  years  cot'ored  by  the  above  table,  the  popula- 

lUpMlnc™.^ 

tion  of   the   Colony  has  nearly  doublt-d.     In  the  same  period 

boiikt. 

the  amount  of  notes  and  bills  discounted,  and  other  debts  diie  to 

the  banks  have  increased  more  than  four  and  a  fourth  tiniBa,  while 

the  total  asBeta  have  increased  more  than  tfii-ee  and  a  half  times. 

This   certainly  denotes  a  very  wide  extension   of   the  banting 

syatein,  ami  a,  correspondingly  large  increase    in  the   amount  o 

wealth  accumulating  during  the  interval. 

The  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  the  banks  is  shown  in  the  fol 

W^JS'dlKklS^ 

lowing  table.      The  circulation  of  notes  increased  very  rapidly 

byii.wjw«.  ' 

during  the  earlier  years,  but  since  1881  the  amount  of  paper  ii 

the  hanking   operations  of  the  country  may  he  gathered  from 

this  table  equally  with  the  preceding  one ;  the  rapid  increase  in 

the    amount*   of  deposits,  especially   those   liearing    interest,  is 

perhaps  its  moat  remarkable  feature. 

H 
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rrSAXCE   AND  PUBLIC   WEALTH. 


No.    257. — Liabilities  of  Banks  trading  in   Xew  Soath  Wales,  average  of 

each  year  from  1871  to  1886  : — 


I      Sotet 
Year.  in 

'CfrcafaUkm. 


I 


I 


Bills  in    Balances  dae-Deposits  not 


Circa 
lation. 


toother 
Banks. 


bearing 
Interest. 


Deposits 

bearing^ 

Interest. 


Total  Deposits. 


TMsl 


1871 
1872 

1873 
1S74 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1883 
188G 


£ 
694,344 
789,544  ' 
1,005,639  ' 

920,620  < 

I 

1,060,088  ; 
1,093,862  I 
1,129,279 
1,167,519  ' 
1,123,123 
1,173,663 
1,390,370 
1,614,191 
1,677,146  i 
1,644,409 
1,714,095  ■ 
1,621,090  ; 


«•  I 


£ 
42,816 
42,916 
34,289 
32,067 
34,811 
33,712 
37,618 
18,621 
41,703 
4.3,229 
52,087 
57,487 
64,590 
60,443 
55,300 
60,827 


^  I 


£ 

I 

I  171,896 
'  191,325 
191,794 
243,535 
251,727 
205,976 
252,172 
228,804 
152,422 
222,080 
393,848 
039,192 
02."),  124 
583,020 
808,5 13 
1,300,202 


5,146,536 

5,061,231 

4,9a3,&43 

4,898,724 

5,083,870 

7,719,230  I 

8,310,0.)4 

7,158,975 

7,453,914 

8,819.979 

8,355,255 


9,563,608 
10,984,264 
11,678,843 
12,352,454 
12,209,781 
11,809,979 
13,772,826 
16,302,407 
17,738,445 
18,387,705 
18,974,984 


6,662,856 
8,653,481 
11,369,184 
9,760,661 
13,132,772 
14,710,144 
16,045,495 
16,612,486 
17,251,178 
17,893,651 
19,589,215 

22,082,880  \ 

I 

23,461,382  ' 

25,192,359 

I 
27,207,084 

27,330,239  , 


7,571,912 
9,672,267 
12,600,906 
10,956,813 
14,499,398 
16,043,694 
17,464,564 
18,047,430 
18,568,426 
10,335,229 
21,426,126 
24,393,750 
25,828,248 
27,480,291 
29,845,622 
30,378,358 


Surplus  of  asset!*.  The  sui-plus  of  assets  over  liabilities,  as  disclosed  by  the  fore- 
going tables,  will  best  1)0  seen  from  the  following  summary,  the 
increase  during  the  fifteen  years  embraced  tlierein  being  from 
X3,708,6U  to  £9,420,949. 


BANK  LIABILITIES. 
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No.  258 

. — Surplus  of  Assets  of  Banks  over 

Tiiabilities : — 

Yoftr. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Surplus  Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

11,280,526 

7,571,912 

3,708,614 

1872 

13,094,188 

9,672,267 

3,421,921 

1873 

14,263,574 

12,600,906 

1,662,668 

1874 

16,276,956 

10,956,813 

5,320,143 

1875 

18,318,311 

14,499,398 

3,818,913 

1876 

19,982,588 

16,043,694 

3,938,894 

1877 

21,631,694 

17,464,564 

4,167,130 

1878 

22,853,362 

18,047,430 

4,805,932 

1879 

23,734,837 

18,568,426 

5,166,411 

1880 

24,398,813 

19,335,229 

5,063,584 

1881 

26,481,987 

21,426,126 

5,055,861 

1882 

30,624,731 

24,393,750 

6,230,981 

1883 

32,580,005 

25,828,248 

6,751,757 

1884 

35,261,346 

27,480,291 

7,781,055 

1885 

37,815,576 

29,845,622 

7,969,954 

1886 

39,805,307 

30,378,358 

9,426,949 

In  the  next  table  is  sdven  the  amount  of  deposits  during  each  Large  sums 

JT  o  deposited  with 

year,  from  1871  to  1886,  in  the  chartered  banks  and  the  Govern-  Building  Sode- 

ties. 

ment  Savings  and  Post  Office  Banks.  The  increase  has  been 
singularly  rapid,  not  only  absolutely,  but  also  as  compared  with 
the  increase  in  population.  The  whole  of  the  deposit  banks  of  the 
Colony  are  not  included  in  this  table.  A  very  considerable  sum 
is  received  by  building  and  other  societies  which  offer  a  larger 
interest  than  either  the  ordinary  banks  or  the  Government  insti- 
tutions. Part  of  this  money  appears  in  the  deposits  shown  in 
the  subsequent  table,  but  the  larger  portion  does  not  so  appear. 
How  much  money  is  entrusted  to  building  and  investment  societies 
is  not  accurately  known,  though  it  is  probably  not  less  than 
two  millions  sterling.  The  deposits  increased  during  fifteen  years 
from  £7,989,801  to  £31,933,056,  or  in  all  £23,943,255,  the  rate 
per  head  advancing  from  £15  8s.  7d.  to  £31  17s.  5d. 
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No.  259. — Amount  of  Money  on  Deposit  in  Banks  of  the  Colony 
duiing  last  quarter  of  each  year,  1871-86,  with  i-ate  per  head  : — 


Yew. 

Banks. 

Sa\ing:s  Banks. 

Post  Office 
Banks. 

Total 

Amount  per  head 
of  PopmatioD. 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

7,043,886 

93l,r,88 

14,227 

7,989,801 

15    8    7 

1872 

9,273,087 

1,028,738 

80,68S 

10,382,513 

19    7  11 

1873 

10,279,324 

1.164,661 

206,070 

11,049,955 

21    0    8 

1874 

11,884,958 

1,275,902 

303,113 

13,463,973 

23    8    4 

1875 

13,650,892 

1,295,797 

354,075 

15,300,764 

25  14  11 

1876 

14,859,505 

1,303,813 

400,120 

16,563,438 

26  19    4 

1877 

16,325,043 

1,355,258 

467,453 

18,147,754 

28    3  10 

1878 

16,722,453 

1,333,017 

480,025 

18,535,495 

28  11    8 

1879 

17,862,840 

1,410,905 

511,357 

19,784,102 

28    1    8 

1880 

17,883,024 

1,489,360 

586,496 

19,958,880 

26  18    0 

1881 

20,308,017 

1,427,202 

971,501 

22,706,720 

29    3    2 

1882 

22,544,549 

1,856,641 

1,158,454 

25,559,644 

31  10    6 

1883 

23,739,134 

1,822,319 

1,183,519 

26,744,972 

31    8    7 

1884 

26,250,420 

1,887,349 

1,290,931 

29,428,700 

32  11    1 

1885 

20,709,380 

2,016,056 

1,471,894 

30,197,936 

31  10    6 

1886 

28,428,253 

2,081,498 

1,423,305 

31,933,056 

31  17    5 

Effect  of  dcprcs-      The  year  1886  was  a  very  trying  one  in  the  Colony,  which 

sioii  on  dei»osits.        /i^        ■•  t     i      «  , 

sunered  not  a  little  from  the  depression  which  seems  to  have  very 
generally  prevailed.  The  effect  of  this  is  visible  in  the  deposits 
in  the  people's  savings  banks.  Tlie  number  of  depositors  at  the 
close  of  the  last  two  years  and  the  amount  to  their  credit  was  : — 


1885. 

1886. 

Depositors. 

Amount. 

Depositors. 

Amount. 

Savings  banks  

Post  UflBce  banks... 

40,977 
57,538 

£ 
2,010,050 
1,471,894 

52,378 
59,566 

£ 

2,081,408 
1,422,305 

Total      ... 

107,515 

3,488,550 

111,944 

8,504,803 

)  It  will  be  Been  that  there  has  been  an  increase  lioth  in  the 
tamber  of  accounts  and  in  the  amount  of  deposits.  As  regards 
the  lattei',  tlie  increase  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  in  it  is 
included  tlie  interest  eavtipd  by  the  money  remaining  from  1885 
or  depoBited  during  1886. 


^  Interest  is  allowetl  in  the  Goveniment  Savings  Bank  at  tlie  rate  imcrwt  niav 
5  per  cent,  for  any  period  of  a  year.     Forsiuns  which  remained  arniu. 
deposited  during  the  whole  year,  the  interest  given  during  1836 
was  6  per  cent     In  the  Post  Office  Ijanka  tlie  rate  allowed  is 
4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  pret'oUing  depression  elsewhere  alluded  to  found  expression  EHuct  nt 
ia  the  unusually  large  number  of  insolvencies  which  occurred  iiwiviiKf. 
during  1886,  as  shown   ia  the  following  table.      The  nominal 
de&ciency  shown  by  insolvents'  schedules  was  not  greater  than  in 
some  pi'cvioiia  years,  Imt  the  estimate  of  liabilitifs  and  assets,  parti' 
culorly  the  latter,  are  to  bo  accepted  with  caution. 


No.  260. — Number  of  Insolvencies  in  the  Colony,  with  Amount  of 
Liabilities,  Assets,  iic,  during  the  year*  1876-86  : — 


Number  ol  InialvoitiL 

AmouDt  ol 

ihown  in  Lhs 
InulvviU' 

Anoiint  nf 
AMU.u(tia<ni 

St-L 

lunulnnW 

Ul^. 

Cotn- 

w 

1876 
1S77 
1878 
I87» 
1S80 
I8SI 

IKK) 
JWM 

188fi 
188« 

461 
5.14 

era 

7M 
720 

saa 

84!) 
1,1  IS 

41 
51 
i54 

m 

00 
60 

48 
6S 
62 

HO 
105 

503 
6S8 
710 
863 
834 
724 
734 

OIH 
029 
1,221 

£ 
4B2.846 

5U8,35-2 
B64,7a6 
781,334 
479.803 
370,280 
307.0f« 
444,59.1 
836,104 
773.212 
fl8U.2m 

£ 

169,603 
210,821 
:IW,17K 
300,  t03 
2112,233 
218.211 
167,87.1 
245,«W 
580,194 

723.127 

£ 
323.243 
29T,fi3l 
314,5110 
475.231 
187.S.*«J 
161.078 
1M.208 
180, 7B7 
255,970 
I8.1.R)3 
2S6,134 
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Money  secured        The  amount  of  money  advanced  on  the  secnrity  of  the  wool- 

by  lieu  on  wooL  ^ 

clip  and  the  live  stock  of  the  Colony  is  always  very  large.  Such 
advances  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  scarcity  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  borrowers,  as  the  system  of  liens  and  mortgages  is  part 
of  the  ordinary  method  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  the  country. 
Advances  were,  however,  made  more  largely  during  the  years  of 
depression,  which  extended  over  the  period  from  1878  to  1882,  as 
will  be  seen  below. 


No.  261. — Number  and  Amount  of  Preferable  Liei;is  on  Wool  and 
of  Mortgages  on  Live  Stock,  registered  in  the  Colony, 
'l876— 86  :— 


Preferable  Liens  on  WooL 

Mortgag 

BS  on  Live  stoclc. 

Yew. 

No.  of 
Liens. 

No.  Of 
Sheep. 

Amount 

Of 

Liens. 

No.  of 

Mort- 

gajces. 

No.  of 
Sheep. 

No.  of 
Homed 
Cattle. 

No.  of 
Horses. 

Amount 
lent. 

£ 

£ 

1876 

920 

4,828,951 

752,818 

758 

2,480,004 

258,447 

5,847 

2,157,834 

isn 

994 

4,386,378 

027,779 

1,994 

2,565,962 

185,796 

6,728 

2,004,363 

1878 

1,027 

4,611,696 

714,272 

914 

2,647,183 

183,210 

8,412 

2,059,348 

1S79 

1,246 

0,002,742 

1,005,118 

025 

3,538,101 

128,683 

9,504 

2,268,850 

1880 

1,479 

6,216,741 

981,171 

901 

4,858,205 

183,555 

401 

2,818,967 

1881 

1,009 

5,709,061 

904,011 

1,275 

5,982,994 

215,564 

9,646 

4,623,914 

18S2 

1,289 

4,837,007 

801,174 

1,074 

3,805,331 

112,441 

8,391 

3,391,984 

18S3 

1,301 

6,340.801 

1,026,573 

1,077 

3,601,890 

131,068 

7,389 

2,486,407 

lS8-t 

1,370 

4,108,185 

973,179 

1,471 

2,090,994 

77,241 

8,097 

1.881,082 

1885 

l,2:)6 

5,203,407 

1,327.214 

1,431 

4,730,233 

117,241 

10,764 

2,962,471 

1886 

1,187 

9,049,194 

1,454,151 

1,30.3 

4,323,553 

79,016 

10,349 

2,404,813 

When  any  sxiin  hau  been  scc\irc<l,  both  by  a  lien  on  the  wool  and  by  a  mortf^ge  of 
the  fe!'.ct'i),  the  amount  is  included  under  the  head  of  niortj^'aKes  only. 


Discbar^rca  of 
adxatRO.-*. 


Tlio  al)ove  however  does  not  ^ivc*  an  exact  statement  of  the  case 
;is  a  large  portion  of  the  advances  made  were  discharged,  as  will 
he  seen  in  the  followdng  table. 


MORTGAGES   AND   LIENS. 
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No.  262. — Number  and  Amount  on  Discharges  of  Mortgages  on 
Live  Stock  registered  in  the  Colony,  1876-86  : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Nmnber. 

Amount. 

£          8.  d. 

£           8.  d. 

1876 

190 

1,028,079    4    2 

1882 

258 

1,900,443    5    9 

1877 

225 

1,292,703    3    6 

1883 

126 

600,425  19    3 

1878 

159 

1,037,119    1  11 

1884 

306 

3,801,352    2    1 

1879 

161 

1,247,708    4  11 

1885 

208 

1,173,672  11    0 

1880 

232 

3,804,475    5  11 

1886 

150 

849,742    0    0 

1881 

399 

2,781,122    2    2 

Other  advances  on  produce  are  also  made,  the  principal  class  Adrances  in 

growing  crops. 

being  that  on  growing  crops.  Such  advances  do  not  reach  large 
sums  either  individually  or  in  their  total.  The  amount  of  advances 
made  on  crops  for  eleven  years  was. 

No.  263. — Number  and  Amount  of  Liens  on  Growing  Crops  in 
the  Colony,  registered  in  Sydney,  1876-86  : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

£        8.  d. 

£         8.  d. 

1876 

319 

16,418  14    2 

1882 

854 

40,378  12    7 

1877 

477 

27,086    8    6 

1883 

814 

50,789    5    5 

1878 

539 

43,186    6    7 

1884 

888 

54,056  16    4 

1879 

778 

55,869    1    4 

1885 

857 

71,153    0    0 

1880 

797 

81,625  19  11 

1886 

989 

70,212    0    0 

1881 

897 

42,255    3    7 

The  transactions  in  regard  to  mortgages  of  land  have  increased  Mortga'^* 
very  rapidly,  the  amount  of  such  mortgages  registered  in  1886  was 
£7,570,210,  and  in  1885  not  less  than  £11,360,108.  Besides 
there  were  many  mortgages  not  registered.  The  great  in- 
crease shown  in  1885  over  any  previous  year  is  due  to  mort- 
gages of  country  lands,  on  which  a  sum  of  £7,990,086  was 
advanced,  an  amount  not  only  larger  than  that  lent  on  country 
lands  before  or  since,  but  larger  than  the  whole  sum  advanced  on 
mortgage  on  land  throughout  the  Colony  in  any  one  year. 
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Y«r. 

No.  of 

Anwoat. 

¥«iir. 

.^ 

An„,.nt 

1876 

2,126 

£          1.    d 
1,402,848    1    « 

1882 

4.1» 

$.         t.   A. 
4.924,099  10    I 

1877 

1.758 

1,306,774  11    3 

1S83 

4,068 

6,850,472    0    0 

1S73 

2,440 

1.081,481    a    4 

18&1 

4,653 

5,620,420  19    1 

]S70 

2,800 

2.461,964    8    2 

1885 

7,618 

11,380,108    1    » 

1880 

2,995 

4.018,931  17    8 

1886 

6,0W 

7,670.a»  •  » 

1881 

4,505 

5,268,449    0    1 

■^ 
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LOCAL  OOYERM 

<  For  purpoaes  of  local  governmenB 
passed  in  1867,  which  permitted  fhe| 
districts  having  a  population  of  not  I 
boroughs,  and  of  districts  of  not  n 
municipal  districts,  provided  the  popul 
XJnder  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  119 
rated,  54  of  these  bptng styled borough^^^^^^^^  ..iipai  districts. 
Tlie  area  embi-aced  by  these  districts  is^^nlirge  aa  coinpai-ed  « 
the  total  area  of  the  Colony,  but  within  their  limits,  and  those  of 
the  city  of  Sydney,  dwelt  in  1886,  about  595,000  persons,  or  rather 
more  than  593  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony. 

The  value  of  property,  as  aaacsaed  for  municipal  puqwses,  was 
^£96,547,968  in  1886,  but  this  sum  somewhat  undcratatea  the 
actual  capital  value,  aa  much  of  the  improved  land,  especially  in 
suburban  and  country  districts,  is  returned  at  far  below  its  real 
worth.  Taking  all  municipalitiea  this  understating  amounts  to  at 
least  10  per  cent,,  so  that  the  actual  value  of  property  within 
incorpoi-ated  districts  is  not  less  than  £106,250,000.  If,  however, 
the  nominal  capital  values,  as  returned  by  the  Municipal  authori- 
ties themselves,  aro  taken,  the  cajiital  and  annual  ratable  value  of 
pro{icrty  in  all  districts  during  the  past  five  years  was  as  under. 


PEOPERTT  IN  MUNICIPALITIES. 


"So.  265. — Annual  and  Capital  Valne  of  BataUe  Fropert;  in  tlie 
Municipalities  of  the  Golony  duriog  the  yean  1882-86  : — 
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188*. 

tmamt 

a? 

AnniBl 

X" 

1,»14.91B 

».M7,1« 
ll.Bg7,lM 

1,0TJ.4B3 
l,41l),947 
1,208,503 

' 

20  078  070 

14,4!S,10S 

■-% 

(11^,440 

1,387,WS 

71,87l.iaS 

n 

n. 

1980. 

X" 

sr 

'SS 

•nbortaofSydnoy 

0,704.700 
B,*10,7SJ 
1,928.805 

1,WB,BS8 

i,S8D,e8i 

■■'"■" 

4i,W9,6S0 

32,«»,0!0 

ai,fl67,aa 

5,0H,t20 

80.305,361 

5,4w,e7a 

»l.Mt,2e2   B.l»23,!iM 

[W.M7.0<8 

The  city  of  Sydney  embraces  an  area  of  2,000  acres,  and  citi-otsvdmy 
contains  22,H0  houses,  occupied  by  132,846  pei-aons.  The 
number  of  rate-payers,  however,  is  only  7,946.  The  extent  of 
Mreete  and  lanes  irithin  the  city  bonndaries  is  100  miles,  and 
nearly  all  the  roadways  are  thoroughly  formed,  kerbed,  and 
bordered  by  pavements  of  tarred  stone,  or  other  suitable 
material ;  while  232,320  square  yards  of  carriage-way  have  been 
laid  with  wood  blocks.  The  water-works  at  present  in  opera- 
tion, will  shortly  be  entirely  su])erseded  by  a  splendid  stream 
derived  from  the  14'epean  and  Cataract  Bivers,  which  will  give 
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riNAHCB  AND  PtIBilC  WEALTH, 

an  immeduLte  delivety  of  17,000,000  gnllonfi,  capable  of  being 
raised  to  50,000,000  gallons  daily.  Tlie  whole  city  is  at  present 
aiipplied  with  water  from  Botany,  and  about  120,000  persons  in 
the  Buhurbs  also  derive  their  supply  from  the  same  source,  the 
averagb  daily  consumption  being  6,'t00,000  gallons,  or  25  gallons 
per  head.  ^^M 

The  extent  of  sewerage  in  the  city  of  Sydney  is  61  j  miles,  M^^l 
that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  is  sewered.     The  sewerage  an^^l 
water-works  were  originally  commenced  in  1854.     On  the  former 
X893,203  has  been  .-xpended,  and  of  this  ^38,384  was  expended 
io  1886.     The  cost  of  the  water  snpply  works,  including  reticnl»- 
tion,  was  Jl,640,795,  £97,G]0  being  expended  iu  1 
money  for  these  works  has  been  found   portly  by  Govemmei 
loan  and   Corporation  ilebentiirea,  and  partly  by  the  water  a 
sewerago  rates  received. 

The   city   revenue  during    1886,   apart  from   thu   water  t 
sewerage  rates,  was  £192,586,   and  the  expenditure  £203,4' 
The  revenue  from  the  water-worka  amounted  to  £85,3; 
that  from  the  sewerage  b>  £38,152.     The  annual  value  of  c 
property  amounted  to  £1,490,357  in  1882,  and  to  £1,905,8 
1886,    showing  an   increase  in   four  years  of   £415,531,   ■ 
amounting  as  it  does  to  nearly  6J  per  cent  per  anm 
but  be  looked  upon  as  very  considereble. 

■■■      The  remaining  portions  of  the  Colony,  wliich  have  been  i 
corporated,  contain  462,000  people  dwelling  in  84,085   1 
The  annual  revenue,  exclnsive  of  loans,  reached  £406,756  dm 
168G,  against  which  there  was  an  expenditure  of  £493,079; 
this,  however,  was  from  loans.     The  amount  of  revorne  n 
from  various  sources  was  : — 

Ordinuy  rate £175,737 

Lighting aO.QSi 

3iib«oriptioni 15,5*7 

Enaowmont  116,e22 

Other  sources 50,566 


MUNICIPAX   EXPENDITTJEE, 


The  expenditure,  grouped  under  the  different  Iieoda,  was : — 

Solu-icB  and  office  expcDccs    £37,393 

PubUo  works 303,313 

Lighting 34,406 

Miacdlaneona G9,I27 

Interest  on  loans  25,li8 

RepaSTnent  of  kans      23,682 

Total £493,078 

The  amount  owiiig  by  the  various  municipaJitiwi  on  1st  March,  MonidpiJ  lo 

',  not  including  the  city  of  Sydney,  was  £440,149,  of  which 

^33,695  was  borrowed  during  the  previous  yeor.     This  tndebt«l- 

irHBOUDtA  to  rather  more  thun  two  and  a  half  times   the 

y  rates  obtained  during  the  year.     Against  this  they  have 

.mounting  npprouiiiateiy  to  one  luilliou  nud  three-quai'tera 

erling,  distributed  as  follows  : — - 

Value  otraadB  roadt  nnd  •LrcctB... £1,500,000 

Biiildmgi 17S.000 

Otlin-  iurpliisauutsorer  UabUitiei .., 75,000 

Ti>tBl £1,750,000 


;  is  proposed  by  a  meagure  now  before  Parliament  to  extend  E: 
rtbe  system  of  local  goTernineut  over  the  remaining  portions  of  the  m 
Colony.  Thifl  U  on  all  aides  deemed  a  very  neceasftry  step,  as 
under  the  present  syittem  tliere  is  no  certainty  that  the  espendi- 
tare  of  the  Goremment  on  purely  local  works  is  at  all  times 
equitable.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  expenditure  oo 
wYirks  of  national  importance,  tlie  Government  daring  the  peat 
27  yeai's  expended  no  less  than  £15,686,183  on  works  of  a 
purely  local  character,  not  including  school  buildings.  Of  this 
sam  £10,487,529  was  exjjendod  in  the  country  districts,  and 
£5,198,054  in  the  metropolis.  Tlie  division  of  the  Colony  into 
local  government  districts  will  not  necessarily  be  followed  by 
on  entire  stop|iagc  of  the  direct  ex])ettditure  in  works  of 
merely  local  interest  by  the  central  Government,  but  the  lar^^r 
portion  of    the  works  now  undertaken  by  Govemmeat  will  be 
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left  to  Ae  load 

part  ci  ikiB  ^i|ifiMliiMgy  vfll  pniliiUj' 
i7  to  iJbe  bert  adinaitiig&    Adoptmg  iJbe  two 
and  eaunbeff  tdnmdj  ■Bcntkned,  ^e 
IMOIsgrraibdaw;    AsresuvbiJbe 
UBulj  ImU  ilie  tolia— ^m^  £3,460l,lCMr— 
wupptj  and  aevcia^  woiia^  vlucii  are 
oomitrT  diftricti  Aa  amoanft  aneadcd  on 
JM88,79e. 


Ha  266. — Amounts  aipended  on  Loeal  Pnblie  Wodka  In  Urn 
Coimtrf  Districto  and  Metnpolis  dumg  186086^  vi& 
AmoontperHeadolPopiilalion: — 


Taw. 

0P-I.yd«-* 

l«»p*. 

«-L 

BrttpcrhcadL 

»p..dit«. 

Batopcrlwid. 

«.,.«« 

nitepwka^ 

£ 

£  a. 

d. 

£ 

£  a.  d. 

£ 

£  fl.  d. 

1860 

65,861 

0  5 

4 

21,240 

0  4  5 

87,101 

0  5  1 

1861 

103,250 

0  8 

0 

34,709 

0  7  I 

137,999 

0  7  9 

1862 

118,131 

0  8  11 

40,612 

0  8  5 

158,743 

0  8  9 

1863 

94,825 

0  6 

11 

15,842 

0  3  3 

110,667 

0  5  11 

1864 

133,591 

0  9 

4 

17,352 

0  3  6 

150,943 

0  7  10 

1S65 

109,835 

0  7 

5 

12,168 

0  2  4 

122,003 

0  6  0 

1866 

92,796 

0  6 

0 

9,963 

0  1  9 

102,759 

0  4  11 

1867 

137,405 

0  8 

7 

37,621 

0  6  4 

175,026 

0  8  0 

1868 

163,819 

0  9  11 

33,701 

0  5  5 

197,520 

0  8  8 

I860 

190,810 

0  11 

1 

21,460 

0  3  4 

212,270 

0  9  0 

1870 

124,540 

0  7 

0 

32.347 

0  4  10 

156.887 

0  6  5 

1871 

169,239 

0  9 

4 

18,009 

0  2  7 

187,248 

0  7  4 

1872 

129,003 

0  6 

9 

40,524 

0  5  8 

169,527 

0  6  5 

1873 

230,385 

0  11 

7 

51,056 

0  6  10 

281,441 

0  10  4 

1874 

265,003 

0  13 

0 

48,211 

0  6  3 

313,214 

0  11  1 

1875 

375,819 

0  17 

9 

47,781 

0  6  0 

423,600 

0  14  5 

1876 

415,025 

0  19 

0 

68,710 

0  8  2 

483,735 

0  16  0 

1877 

497,184 

1  2 

0 

60,141 

0  6  10 

657,325 

0  17  8 

1878 

643,912 

1  7 

4 

86,373 

0  9  2 

730,285 

12  2 

1879 

794,983 

1  12 

5 

165,856 

0  16  6 

960,&^ 

1  7  10 

1880 

793,966 

1  11 

0 

201,734 

0  18  10 

995,700 

1  7  5 

1881 

683,471 

1  1 

10 

357,182 

1  11  4 

940,651 

1  4  9 

1882 

704,892 

1  5 

5 

702.696 

2  18  1 

1,407,588 

1  15  5 

1883 

758,052 

1  6 

3 

931,615 

3  12  0 

1,689,667 

2  0  6 

1884 

940,858 

1  11 

3 

669,209 

2  8  0 

1,610,067 

1  16  6 

1885 

981,951 

1  11 

6 

704,636 

2  6  9 

1,686,587 

1  16  2 

1886 

868,923 

1  6 

4 

767,906 

2  7  6 

1,636,829 

1  13  5 

Instruction,  Science,  and  Religion. 

FRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

THE  liiatoiy  of  primary  education  in  New  South  "Wales  is  : 
natiirally  diWtled  into  four  periods.  During  tlie  first 
period,  wliicl)  laatwl  until  18i8,  the  syatem  in  force  was  purely 
denominational,  the  Government  granting  to  the  heads  of  i-eligious 
bo<lies  assistance  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended  by  them 
for  educational  purgioscH.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  achoola  entirely  under  State  control,  and  considerable 
dissatisfaction  waa  the  result.  As  early  as  1834,  attempts  were 
made  to  modify  tho  system  in  force,  and  five  years  later  a  grant 
'was  made  with  the  object  of  securing  undenominational  education  i 
lor  the  children  of  those  who  preferred  it.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1841  that  any  definite  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction.  In 
that  year  a  Committefl  of  the  Legislative  Council  reported  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  National  School  system,  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation,  an  Act  was  passed  coasti- 
tutiiig  two  Boards,  to  one  of  which  was  entrusted  the  administra- 
tion of  denominational  education,  and  to  the  other  the  undenomi- 
national, or,  OA  it  was  called,  the  National  system.  This  anomaly 
of  two  rival  Boards  existed  for  eighteen  years,  until  it  was 
abolished  by  the  passing  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  186G. 
This  Act  also  provided  for  two  distinct  claasea  of  schools,  though 
all  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  State  were  nominally  under  the 
control  of  a  Board  apjiointed  by  the  Government,  anil  styled  the 
Council  of  Education.  Tlie  Public  Schools  were  entirely  admin- 
istered by  this  Board,  but  the  denominational  schools  were 
partly  governed  by  the  various  religious  bodies  by  whom  they 
had  been  fonndeil.     Although  the  system  established  by  tho  Act 
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compolson'. 


of  1866  was  esBentiaUy  one  of  tnmsitian,  odncatum  nereHlielen 
made  conaideraUe  progrees  during  the  yean  of  its  adminjateatjon. 
But  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  dual  qratem,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  intrinsie  defects,  but  because. the  prind^  of 

I 

granting  State  aid  to  religions  sebodb  was  manifest^  vqpugnant 
to  tiie  feelings  of  ihe  nn^rity  jof  the  people. 


Biiteiidto  In  1870-80,  State  aid  to  doiominatioiial  educati<m  was  at 

■MiAtd.  length  abolished.  By  an  Aet  passed  under  the  anqneea  of  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  whichreeeived  the  Boyal  asssnt^on  the  16th  Apsil, 
1880y  the  entire  educational  ^rstem  of  the  GdloBgr  'was  re- 
modelled, and  amongst  other  .iaijportant  provisioBS,  it  was  soaotsd 
that  State  grants  to  denominational  sofaools  Aeoldciease  with  the 
yesr  1882.  So  great  a  change  was  not  wron^  wilhoat  amoh 
opposition,  and  many  denominational  at&ods  whidb  existed  at  Ae 
period  of  the  withdrawal  of  State  aid  were  marntained  by  tte 
religious  bodies  to  whieh  they  bebnged.  .AIthoQ§^  withdiawiDg 
aid  from  denominational  schools,  the  Actof  1830  does  notentizid|y 
banish  religions  insbmdion  from  State  schools.  On  the  oontaazy, 
it  provides  that  one  hour  each  day  shall  be  available,  during 
which  the  authorized  teachers  of  any  church  may  impart  reH^ous 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  faith,  provided  the  parents 
of  the  children  are  agreeable  thereto.  The  privilege  thus  afforded 
is,  to  some  slight  extent,  taken  advantage  of  by  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations. 

instraction  The  second  great  principle  of  the  Act  is  that  instruction  shall 

be  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen 
years.  By  section  20,  it  is  made  obligatory  upon  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  all  children  between  the  specified  ages  to  cause  them 
to  attend  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  seventy  days  in  each  half- 
year,  under  certain  prescribed  penalties.  Though  compulsory, 
instruction  is  not  altogether  free.  All  parents  in  a  position  to 
contribute  towards  their  children's  education  are  required  to  pay, 
in  State  schools,  the  nominal  sum  of  three-pence  per  week  for  each 
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lild,  but,  in  cas^  wliere  inability  to  pay  even  this  itmall  sum  can 
ifee  fairly  pleadetl,  the  Miniater,  or  the  Public  School  Board  ot  the 
district,  has  power  to  remit  the  fee  entirely,  so  tliat  no  child  ia 
■denied  tho  benelitfi  of  that  iuatruction  which  the  State  provides. 
Other  facilities  are  granted  to  children  attending  school.  They  are  Li 
;|»rmitted  to  travel  free  on  the  State  railways  as  far  as  the  achool  a 
nearest  their  residence,  a  ::oncesaion  of  no  little  importance  in  the 
oonntry  districtti.  The  Act  makes  no  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  jiarenta  to  send  their  children  to  whatever  school  they 
choose,  whether  supported  by  the  State  or  by  private  persons, 
provided  the  attendance  specified  by  the  Act  is  given.  No  impedi- 
ment ia  offered  to  the  establishment  of  private  schools,  but  no 
State  assistance  is  given  to  thorn,  eitlier  directly  or  indirectly. 

"nie  care  of  the  State  is  not  entirely  devoted  to  primary  instmc- 
tion,  for  the  claims  of  secondary  education  are  fully  recognized,  and 
the  Act  of  1S80  provides  Superior  Public  Schools,  and  High 
Schools,  for  children  of  both  sexes,  wherein  such  education  may  be 
obtained  as  will  fit  the  pupils  for  commercial  or  professional 
oallings,  ur  the  higher  educntional  curriculum  of  the  University. 
Here,  however,  the  direct  assistance  of  the  State  torminates, 
although  indirectly  it  goes  a  great  deal  fiirtlier  and  provides 
ample  endowments  for  University  education. 


Great  as  has  been  the  material  progress  of  the  Colony,  its  f 
intellectual  advancement  has  been  much  more  rapid.  In  the 
records  of  the  marriage  regiatera  signed  by  marks,  a  most  accurate 
gauge  of  educational  prepress  will  be  found.  The  earliest  olSotal 
record  of  marriages  was  for  the  year  1857,  when  out  of  .^,804 
persons  married  1,646  or  28-36  per  cent,  wore  unable  to  sign  the 
marriage  register.  During  1886,  the  number  of  such  persona  was 
only  622,  or  3'98  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  married.  A 
generation  has  ]>asBed  away  during  ilie  iwriod  embraci-d  by  the 
following  table,  and  the  progress  shown  thereby  cannot  fail  to  be 
^L     interesting, 
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.  2G7, — Progreaa  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales,  as  shown 
by  the  Number  of  Persons  Bigning  MarriagR  Register  with 

Marks  : — 
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Number 

Y«t. 

uucried. 

Per-conUiBe 
•rltlKiA^I. 

NUBhW 

irttbniar^ 

1B57 

5.80* 

28-36 

1,646 

1872 

7,860 

13-62 

1,069 

1858 

6.984 

E086 

1,248 

1873 

8,708 

14-26 

1.252 

1859 

6.G90 

26'66 

1,770 

1874 

8,666 

11-96 

1.039 

IBM 

6.890 

2646 

1^59 

187S 

9,210 

12-26 

1,129 

ISGl 

6,444 

24'60 

1,685 

1876 

9,260 

10-47 

970 

1S62 

6,652 

2501 

1,6C4 

1877 

9.988 

976 

97& 

1863 

6.628 

22'6D 

1,604 

1878 

10.634 

810 

803 

1804 

6.060 

23'70 

1,580 

1879 

10,783 

7-58 

818 

18G5 

7,156 

2206 

1,579 

1880 

11,1  it 

6-66 

74S 

iBoe 

6,924 

21-68 

1.498 

1881 

12.568 

6-94 

872  < 

1867 

6,862 

18-84 

1,891 

1883 

13,896 

6-63 

782 

1B«8 

7,472 

2014 

1,505 

1883 

14.810 

6-10 

003 

186S 

7,E98 

1910 

1.458 

1884 

14,064 

6-23 

782 

1870 

7,606 

18-23 

1.403 

18S5 

15,236 

4'74 

723 

1871 

7.906 

1696 

1,341 

18S6 

16,622 

3-98 

622 

The  progreaa  exLibited  in  the  alxtve  table  is  marvellous, 
residuum  of  population  not  yet  educatetl  is  already  very  e 
and,  moreover,  of  the  G22  persons  using  nmrks  a  large  proport 
were  not  bom  in  New  South  Wales,  but  arrived  in  this  Colony  ti 
late  in  life  to  avail  themselves  of  its  educational  system, 
proportion  of  persons  using  marks  ia  somewhat  higher  in 
Colony  than  in  any  other  member  of  the  group,  except  Qitee 
land.  This  is  in  no  sense  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  educatiot 
syfltem  of  those  colonies,  but  rather  to  the  number  of  immigrant! 
attracted  to  New  South  Wales,  amongst  whom  there  will  alwajjl 
be  found  many  persons  unable  to  write. 


PBOGKE8S  OP  EDUCATION. 

Figures  respecting  all  the  colonies  are  not  available,  and  in  most  iuit»mc)r 
■of  them  the  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  persona  signing  with  Culonle*. 

irkscannot  be  procured  Liter  than  1884.     In  tie  year  mentioned, 
nhe  degree  of  illiteracy,  as  disclosed  by  the  marriage  registers, 


TSeit  SoMlh  Walea    . 


Viclori»     .... 
Queeml&iid  . 


KairZtwlwid    3-63 

Only  an  imperfect  comparison  can  bo  made  as  to  the  number  of  SJIi™,^  | 
I  children  under  inatniction  during  post  years,  as  the  number  in  '" 
t  ftctual  attendance  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  number 
f  enrolled.  The  following  table,  however,  gives  the  number  of 
I  Bohoola  and  enrolled  scholars  for  fifty  years,  and  tliough  it  cannot 
■  he  taken  as  absolutely  correct,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  fairly  indica- 
y  tive  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  Colony. 

No.  268. — Progress  of  Education  during  fifty  years  :— 


I 


You. 

Ib>CtiI«iy. 

SO.OlKbO<dL 

Children  mTOlled. 

percmt. 

1836 

77,006 

1841 

149,669 

aoQ 

9,63S 

6-44 

1846 

19(i,7l>4 

S04 

19,033 

968 

423 

21,120 

1071 

ISSB 

286,878 

665 

29.426 

10-26 

1861 

367,978 

849 

37.874 

10-ES 

1866 

428,813 

1.165 

61>,694 

1300 

1971 

617,758 

1,450 

1501 

1876 

614,181 

1,029 

131,620 

21'43 

1881 

778,690 

S,0«i6 

166,&3S 

21-40 

1886 

1,001,966 

2,833 

236,860 

23-64 

■Tbg  tepmtion  o(  Victoria  took  pUoo  in  tfaii  ynr. 

The  number  of  children  given  in  the  above  table  as  enrolled  in 
the  Yarioufl  schools  exceeds,  in  tklmost  every  cose,  the  actual  Bcltool 
attendance,  as  the  gross  enrolment  for  the  year  is  given,  and  not 
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Number  of 
eklldnn  of 


I 


the  lae&n  for  oacli  quarter.  The  latter  informatioR  cannot  ) 
obtained  except  for  recent  years,  but  thi!  figures  hs  they  Btund  g 
ii  basis  of  comparison,  which  is  not  without  its  value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  cUldren 
(luring  the  six  years  which  closed  with  188C,  as  well  as  the 
quarterly  enrolments,  in  ul!  the  schools  of  the  Colony.  The  laat 
column  may  lie  taken  as  giving  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
number  of  children  actuoUy  under  tuition  in  State  and  prii'ate 
schools.  ^M 

No.  269,— Schools,  Teachera,  Scholars,  18S1-8G  :—  H 


Gcholin, 

"Zoizr- 

1881 

I66,sa<; 

14G,986      1 

1883 

2.161 

4,164 

188,607 

156,768     1 

1988 

2.31B 

4.64S 

188.883 

164,270     1 

istu 

4,860 

202.519 

1885 

3.6l»i 

5.Sfi7 

218.232 

183,87a     1 

1888 

2.833 

5,650 

236,860 

19aj>78     1 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age — that  is  to  say,  from  five 
to  fifteen  years — during  1 886,  was  probably  not  less  than  244,989. 
Of  this  number  156,212  were  receiving  inatniction  in  State 
schools,  and  38,766  in  private  sdiools,  or  in  all  193,978  ;  while 
the  remainder,  numbering  f)  1,007,  were  either  receiving  no  instruc- 
tion, or  were  being  taught  at  honie.  No  reliable  estimate  of  the 
number  of  children  under  home  tuition  can  be  made,  neither  b  it 
possible  to  determine  the  number  of  those  who  have  ceased  to 
attend  Hchoot  before  reaching  their  fifteenth  year,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  considerable  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  both  classes. 

Owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  nearly  all  the 

'-  country  districts  of  the  Colony,  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the 

Instruction  Act  cannot  bo  strictly  enforced.     Nevertheless,  the 

number  of  children  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  is  hy  uo 


PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION,  443 


means  great,  and,  though  the  proportion  of  such  children  cannot 
be  even  approximately  determined,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  steadily  decreasing.  At  the  last 
three  census  the  proportion  of  children  from  five  to  ten  years  who 
could  read  and  write  were  in  every  ten  thousand  as  under  :— 

186L  1871.  1881. 

Read  and  write    2,381  8,527  4,475 

Readonly     8,376  2,717  1,961 

Unable  to  read 4,294  8,756  3,564 

Taking  the  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  the  comparison 
is  still  more  satisfactory. 

186L  1871.  1S81. 

Read  and  write    6,964  7,861  8,929 

Readonly 1,879  1,238  573 

Unable  to  read 1,167  901  498 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  children  from  Progress  of 

education 

1861  to  1871,  and  from  1871   to  1881,  is  plainly  visible  from  the  amongst 

'  »       r  /  chlldrwL 

above  tables,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  satisfactory 
decrease  has  since  continued. 

PUBLIC  INSTR  UCTION. 

When  the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  came  into  operation,  scbooiB  when 
on  the  30th  April,  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  ceased  to  exist,  came  into  force, 
and  handed  over  to  the  new  administration  the  schools,  until  then 
under  its  control.    At  the  date  mentioned,  there  were  maintained, 
or  subsidized  by  the  Government,   1,220   schools,  attended  by 
101,534  scholars,  thus  distributed  : — 

No.  of  Schoola  No.  of  PupUs. 

PubHc 705  68.823 

Provisional    313  8,312 

Half-time  ; 97  1,G83 

Denominational 105  22,716 

1,220  101,534 

At  the  closer  of  1882,  the  connection  of  the  denominational 
schools  with  the  State  ceased,  and  the  subsequent  year  is  marked, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  by  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
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nuinber  of  dbildren  who  were  reoeiyiiig  tlieir  edoeatioiLalrtlio 
expeame  of  the  State.  The  check  only  operated  for  a  short  period, 
ftpqtowti^  as  the  year  1884  shows  a  reoovery  of  more  than  the  ground  lost 
This  will  be  seen  bytiie  following  table  which  reCen  to  State 
sappOTted  schools  onl^ : — 

"So,  270d — ^Enrolmen^   and  Attendance  of   Children  at  State 

8chools^l88a-8& 


▼^w 

Qnm 

qputmij 

▲vvnvt. 

•JlWW» 

mobiMBtk 

WKtak&oL 

•tlMllkM 

1880 

• 

111,277 

72,969 

1881 

146,106 

125,606 

82,890 

188S 

166,611 

184,872 

90,944 

1888 

1(5,918 

180.205 

88,546 

1884 

167,184 

189,169 

95,216 

1888 

180,929 

146,570 

100^468      ^ 

1886 

186,126 

168,244 

105,588 

Nok 


in 
enrolment. 


Number  of 
echooUk 


Since  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools,  the 
increase  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  at  State  schools  has 
been  18  per  cent,  the  increase  in  each  year  being: — 

1884 6*88  per  cent. 

1885 6-32        „ 

1886 4-55        „ 

The  number  of  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment, during  1886,  was  2,170,  thus  classified: — 

High  Schools 8 

Public  Schools — mixed 1,481 

„               Two  departments 89 

,,              Three  departments  67 

Froyisional  Schools  328 

Half-time  Schools 169 

House-to-house     58 

Eyening  Schools    20 

Total 2,170 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  teachers  during  the  year  numlwred  3,756,  viz.,  1,869  males  NumiK!ro(_ 
and  1,S87  females. 

Iln  charge  of  deputmenta t.3DL                643  . 

AwiBtants   128                287  I 

Pupil  Teachers  310                621  I 

Other*     42                ISfl  J 

1,869            1.S87  I 

The  average  number  of  pu])ils  on  the  basis  of  the  mean  quarterly  I 

enrolment  per  teacher  -waa   therefore    40*8,    and    the   average  I 

attendance  per  teaclier,    28-1,    while  the  average  enrolment  of  I 

children  per  school  was  70-C.  1 
The  curriculum  of  the  Public  Schools  of  New  South  Wales  Pnbiic  Brhool  I 

curricolum.       I 

provides  merely  for  imparting  to  children  a   sound   course  ot  I 

primary  education,  and  the  dements  of  those  sciences  which  form  J 

l.he  basis  of  higher  courses  of  education,  scientific  or  technical.  4 

The  Stat«  provides  separately  the  necessary  facilities  for  acquiring  1 

technical  knowledge,  under  a  system  of  training  recently  intro-  1 
tlucod,  about  which  more  will  be  said  further  on. 

The  staff  of  male  and  female  Public  School  teachers  is  trained  in  Tn^nins  oi       , 
the  normal  schools  of  the  Uolony — the  Fort-street  training  school 
for  male  teachers,  and  the  Hurlstone  training  school  for  female 

teachers.     These  establishments  are  under  the  strictest  supervision,  J 

and  improvements  are  made  every  year,  in  order  to  keep  pace  I 

with  the  most  modern  systems  of  training.     Admission  ia  obtain-  I 

able  to  these  schools  by  examination,  and  the  students  are  almost  ■ 

exclusively  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  pupil-teachers  of  both  I 

seJtes.     These  pupil -teachers  are  selected  with  great  care,  as  they  ■ 

are  required  to  undergo  severe  esaminations,  and  mnst  also  satisfy  I 

the  department  as  to  their  physical  aptitude  and  the  soundness  of  I 

their  constitutions,  in  view  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  duties  1 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

During  the  year  ISS6,  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  service  of 

the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was,  as  already  stat«d,  I 

3,766.     The  teachers  obtain  promotion  only  after  passing  a  aeries  I 
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of  examinations,  wliicli  are  bo  framed  as  to  efficiently  test  their 
progress  in  general  capacity.  There  are  ten  classes  of  teacben, 
the  enioiuDieDtB  of  the  classes  rou^g  from  £96  to  £300  per 
annum  (including  residence)  for  male  teachers,  and  from  £96  to 
£326  iier  annum  for  female  teachers. 

The  local  supervision  of  the  Public  Bchoola  of  the  Colony 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Public  School  Boards  appointed 
various  districts  of  the  Colony,  under  the  provisions  of  tiie  Publut 
Instruction  Act.     These  hoards  exercise  a  general  oversight  over 
the  Fuhlic  Schools  in  their  districts,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the 
internal  discipline  or  management  of  the  schools,  which  remain 
under  the  direct  control  of  tlie  Minister  for  Public  Instructit 
and  the  inspectors  and  other  oflicers  of  his  department. 

c       Tlie  average  cost  |)or  child  of  the  average  yearly  atl«ndi 
the  Public  Schools  has  greatly  varied,  as  wOl  he  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  gives  the  averages  for  the  ws  years,  1?8I    to 

^^M  No.  271.— The  average  Cost  per  Child  of  the  Average  Attendi 

I 

k 


blut^l 

the 

ain  ^^ 


F«  «lmldi«™ 

Ycf. 

Fr,r»chool 

==r- 

"=S?"" 

Toul. 

£   ,.    d. 

£    1.   d. 

£   ,.    d. 

£    «,    & 

3  IS    S 

0  14     31 

S14    41^ 

i8sa 

a  10  21 

3  15    11 

0  m  81 

rs!f' 

1883 

4    8    31 

4    2    01 

0  15     31 

3     3  11 

4    4    2t 

0  14    &1 

e  2  a 

18S5 

1  16    Ci 

4     3     7 

0  13     It 

6  1»    « 

1886 

1     !1     -a 

4    1    6 

0  13     li 

6  4a 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  New  South  Wales  the  cost  per  d 
greater  than  in  those  of  Victoria  and  the  other  principal  Austi 
lian  Colonies,  the  figures  for  which  in  1885  were  as  follows  : — 


WewaonthWnlM  £6  13  11 

Tictoria    6    2  2i 

South  Auitralia  5     7  0 

Qucemland 6    7  8} 


COST  OF  EDUCATION. 


It  must  be  borne  iu  mind,  however,  that  &  considerable  outlay  Expenses  ind- 

df  ntal  to  Btort- 

iras  needed  to  build  the  necessary  suhool-hoases  after  the  Act  of  logiirawutAct. 
1880  became  law.  Under  this  Act  the  expenses  contingent  upon 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  efficient  results,  in  a  country  so  Hparsely 
populated  as  New  South  Wales,  wore  unavoidably  great  School- 
houses  had  to  be  built,  teachers  required  training,  and  the  whole 
maiihinery  for  providing  schools  and  teachers  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  were  none  but  denominational 
schools,  and  frequently  no  educational  establishments  at  all,  had 
to  be  started.  To  these  initial  expenaeii  is  clue,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  relatively  high  cost  of  public  education  in  the  Colony 
of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  natural,  however,  to  expect  that  this 
cost  will  decrease  in  the  future,  as  the  school -houses  have  been 
liuilt  with  due  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  nnuber  of  scholars 
which  must  be  expected  in  a  young,  prosperous,  and  growing 
colony.  It  may  be  added  that  most  of  the  school-buildings  are 
of  such  a  character  as  would  do  credit  to  the  most  advanced 
countries  in  the  world,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  have 
them  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  which  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries  has  suggested  in  older  communities. 

When  comparing  the  average  cost  of  education  per  child  in  com] 
attendance  in  Now  South  Wales  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  tton- 
cotony  of  Victoria,  for  instance,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thattlie 
considerably  smaller  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  latter,  and  the 
greater  travelling  facilities,  which  a  railway  system  proportionately 
much  larger  offers  in  that  colony,  must  necessarily  reduce  the  cost 
of  education.  In  South  Australia  and  Queensland,  es[)ecially  in 
the  former  of  these  two  colonies,  settlement  ia  confined  to  certain 
districts  in  which  the  population  is  more  compact,  whilst  the  whole 
of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  if  we  except  the  estreme  weat, 
may  be  regarded  as  everywhere  settled,  at  least  to  such  an  extent 
OS  to  necessitate  the  extension  of  the  Public  School  system  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Colony.  But  the  spread  of  public 
instruction  is  considered  so  pre-eminently  important  on  object,  that 
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the  L^iiidatare  has  at  all  times  expreflsed  its  readiness  to  make 
every  sacrifice,  and  le^Mure  no  expense  to  render  the  system  of 
national  education  vhich  it  adopted  in  1880  efficadoos..  The 
following  table  will  show  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  State 
since  the  year  1881,  and  the  annual  amount  per  head  of  popn* 
lation  provided  for  the  primary  education  of  the  chOdren  of  the 
Colony: — 


No.  272. — ^Amount  provided  by  the  State  for  the 
Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Colony. 


Tear. 

AHMMlllt.. 

Pot  bend  o< 

totel 
popnkfeioii. 

TeM. 

t 

F«r  Imdof 

totel 
popolitian. 

£ 

B.    d. 

£ 

a.   d. 

1881 

474»167 

12    7 

1884 

774,867 

17    7 

1888 

618,800 

16    7 

1886 

663,696 

»    8 

1888 

831,882 

19    8 

1886 

654,410 

IS'  1 

Details  of 
Expenditure  on 
Education. 


This  statement  would  not  be  complete  if  some  details  were  not 
furnished  showing  under  what  principal  heads  this  expenditure 
was  incurred,  and  the  amount  of  school  fees  received  during  the 
same  period  : — 


Number 

Number 

The  State  expenditure. 

On  main- 

Year. 

of 

of 

tenance  of 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

On  school 

Schools  in- 

Total. 

Less  School 

Net  State 

premises. 

cluding  Ad- 

Fees. 

Expenditure. 

ministration 

&c. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18SI 

1,607 

146,106 

102,903 

871,254 

474,157 

46,347 

427,810 

1882 

1,796 

166,611 

228,401 

390,899 

618,800 

51,318 

667,488 

1683 

1,706 

166,918* 

391,000 

430,862 

821,852 

61,427 

770,425 

18S4 

1,912 

167,184 

804,383 

460,974 

774,357 

56,766 

717,691 

1885 

2,046 

180,920 

178,001 

485,695 

663,696 

58,925 

604,771 

1886 

2,170      186,126 

165,072 

499,338 

654,410 

63,164 

601,246 

Total  ( 

S  years  ex 

penditure 

1,359,760 

2,648,012 

4,007,672 

327,941 

3,679,831 

*  Certified  Denominational  Schools  were  discontinued  at  the  close  of  1882. 


PHIVATB   SCHOOLS. 

FBirATE  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  attendance  at  private  scliools  hiis  increased  nearly  twofold  ^ 
Ince  1882.  Tliia  ia  entirely  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  nid  from 
L  denominational  schools.  At  the  close  of  the  year  mentioned 
I  there  were  124  denomi national  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
I  Education  Department,  with  316  teachers  and  29,651  scholars. 
I  Many  of  these  schools  ceased  to  exist  immediately  on  the  with- 
I  drawnl  of  State  aid,  and  the  children  by  whom  they  were  attended 
e  transferred  for  the  most  part  to  the  ordinary  Public  Schools 
I  of  tlio  Colony,  Some  of  the  schools,  however,  were  still  main- 
[  tained,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
I  and  thenceforth  ajipear  in  the  returns  as  private  schools.  The  in 
I  increase  in  the  number  of  private  schools  during  1883  was  07,  and 
I  the  increase  in  the  attendance  of  cliildron  was  12,301,  so  that,  at 
I  the  lowest  computation,  27  denominational  schools  were  inime- 
Bdiately  closed,  and  17,290  children  transferred  to  Public  Schools. 
I-Tho  following  table  gives  the  particulars  respecting  private  schools 
I'from  1881  to  1886  :— 

No.  273.— Private  Schools. 


TSM. 

SobooU 

T«chen. 

SchoIlT^. 

Tom. 

— 

T-m*.™. 

Schokn. 

1B81 

1883 
1BS3 

507 
■191 
568 

J,l!9 

1.154 
1,473 

18,S17 
\9.1Vi 

32,107 

18U 
1885 
18SS 

611 
6IL 

ew 

1,001 
1,6S4 

33.fl07 
85.967 
3S,7GS 

Dividing  the  private  sohoola  of  the  Colony  into  their  reapective  c 
Kdasses  there  were  in  operation  daring  1886  ; — 


TJnilrn 


[ninalioDal 


Chiiivh  of  England  .. 

En  Catholic  
ijaa  
rt-™n 
ir«n  
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ic      Not  a  few  of  the  sclioola  returned  as  undenominational  are 
religious  schools,  tbough  no  definite  foiin  of  religious  opinions  is 
inculcated  tlierciii.     Of  distinctly  religious  schools,  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  comprise  the  great  majority,  n 
77'6  per  cent  of  professedly  denominational  echoob,  and  874  p 
cent,  of  the  scholars  educated  therein.     The  number  of  pn^ 
attending  these  schools  was  not  ascertained  for  the  years  prece<i 
1686,     On  the  withdrawal  of  State  assistance  from  dcnoniinational 
sdiools  in  18S3  thero  were  in  operation  under  the  Deji&rtment  c 
Education  75  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  attended  by  16,595  pupils, 
while  in  1886  there  were  21.5  schools,  attended  by  25,020  pupils. 
There  were,  however,  some  Roman  Catholic  Schools  prior  to  188^;.B 
not  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  oi 
the  schools  which  were  closed  in  1882  have  not  since  boen  openecl 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  other  religious  hody 
tainiug  schools  of  importance.  During  1886,  s 
numbered  56,  and  were  attended  by  3,373  pupils.  Ab  with  t&o 
Roman  Catholic  Schools,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  wbetliev 
these  schools  have  increased  of  late  years  :  but  it  may  bo  men- 
tioned that  at  the  end  of  1882  there  were  in  existence  4: 
of  England  Schools,  frequented  by  11,927  children. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  ^tatc  has  made  pi 
vision,    for   higher  education,    by    the    estabJishment    of    Higb 
Schools  in  the  metropolis  and  the  principal  centres  of  populadon. 
The  cuiTicnlum    of    these  schools  is  of  snch  a  character   as    to 
enable   students  to  complete  the  course  of  instruction,  the  bi 
of  which  they  acquired  in  the  Public  Schools,  and,  if  they  so 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  University  examinations.    Admiaei 
to  these  schools  is  by  examination  onl}'.     There  were  at  tha 
of  the  year  1886,  six  High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
gross  enrolment  for  that  year  >vae  393  boys  and  295  girls,  maki 
a  total  of  GS8  children. 
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8TATE-AIDSD  EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHlfENTS. 


Superior  PulHc  ScliooLi,  ia  which  the  Hubjects  taught  ombrace, 
in  addition  to  the  onlinaiy  courao  prescribed  for  Pablic  Schools, 
such  other  sutijoct«  as  will  enable  the  students  to  go  up  for  tbo 
Heaior  and  junior  public  pxaoiiiiations,  are  also  established.  There 
were  31  of  these  schools  in  existeuce  nt  tho  end  of  1886.     They 

^H  aupjily   0,  want  long  felt  ia  the  coDicnmity,  and  thoir  number 

^Hincreases  considerably  year  by  year. 

^^B     Tn  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Public  Schools  maijitaincd  stats-kioc 

^*  at  the  State's  expense,  and  directly  controlled  by  the  officers  of  the 

Department  of  Public  InHtniction,  there  exist  several  institutionH 

of  an  educational  chai-acter  which  receive  an  annual  subsidy  from 

»ibe  Government.  The  most  important  of  these  is  tlie  Sydney 
Grammar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  in  the 
Colony,  and  many  men  who  havo  made  their  mark  in  the  pro- 
fessions upon  which  they  entered  at  one  time  occupied  ita  benches. 
In  1886,  the  number  of  pupils  enivUctl  was  513,  the  average 
qnarterly  attendance  being  40.').  Towards  maintaining  this  school 
t}te  Colonial  Treasury  contributed  the  sum  of  .£2,800. 

Previous  to  the  year  1880,  two  orphan  schools,  situated  at  Or|>liin  s 
I  Farramatta,  and  under  the  care  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
I  England  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  received  State  iiid.  At 
f  tbe  end  of  188.'i,  45  children  remained  in  the  former  institution, 
,  34  boys  and  11  girls,  juid  the  cost  of  tho  establishment 
I  wnountod  to  £2,301  3s.  fu  the  latter,  63  children  were  cared  for 
I  during  tho  same  year,  at  a  coat  of  £2,277  19s.  Od. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  tho  Blind,  prind-  Chuffind 
pally  supported  by  private  contributions,  received  a  Stole  grant 
of  £450,  and,  in  1886,  a  sum  of  £90  in  addition  as  school  fees  for 
Government  pupils.     At   tlic  close  of  1886,  there  were  in  tlits 
institution   81   children,   67   being  under  14  years,  and   14  over 


ichooki. 

I 
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Besides   these   cHtablislimentB,  the  State  niBintains  two  rofoiv  I 
luatories  or  disciplinary  inatitutiona,  one  for  girls — the  industrial fl 
school  at  Biloelft,  and  the  nautical  school-ship  "  Vernon  "  for  boys. 
In  the  fonner  establishment  there  were,  at  the  end  of  1886,  106 
inmates,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  aiihool  amounted,  in  that 
year,  to  ^2,818  Hs.  5d.     On  board  the  "  Verfion  "  202  boys  wera-^ 
trained,  under   excellent  management,  at  a  yearly  cost  to    thH 
State    of    £5,189.     The  results  obtained   in   these   two    estab-l 
lishmentfl   have   hitherto   been   of   a  very    successful    charact«r,  | 
many  children  having;  been  reclaimed  from  a  depraved  life  and  I 
turned  out,  after  a  course  of  some  years'  training,  useful  membcra  J 
of  society. 


THE  UKlVEftSITr. 
The  University  of  Sydney  was  founded  in  the  year  1850  for  lhe.1 
purpose  of  providing  a  higher  and  more  complete  education,  which 
until   that    year,    could    be    obtained    only    in    England,    and,] 
at    a   cost    which    rendered    the   learned  professions    estreiuely  1 
difficult  of  access   to   any    but    the    wealthy.      By   the  charter  I 
granted  to  the  University  of  Sydney,  the  degrees  there  obtained 
entitle  the  holders  to  the  same  privileges  and  status  as  the  holders 
of  degrees  granted  by  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdonk>  ■ 
The   governing  body    of  the  Sydney    University  conoista   of  i 
Chancellor  and  a   Senate  of  sixteen  members,    elected  by  i 
graduates.    It  receives  an  annual  contribution  from  the  State  whict 
in  1886,  amounted  to  £17,500.     This  endowment  i.^  susceplibta 
of  being  increaseil  at  the  will  of  Parliament,  and  the  LegisL 
ture  is  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  improving  the  status  ( 
education  in  the  Colony  that  no  difficulty  is  ever  experienced  ii 
obtaining  from  Parliament  the  necessary  funds  for  improving  t 
teaching  apparatus,  increasing  the  stafT  of  professors, 
necessary  chairs,  and,  in  short,  maintaining  the  University  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  similar  institutions  in  otber  parts  of  t 
world.     The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate  of  the  Umversirt 
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I  are  iBcreased  by  stadenta'  feea,  and,  by  private  betjupsta  and 
[  donations,  wliich  dating  the  past  few  years  amounted  to  very 
I  considerable  Buma  of  money. 

In  the  year  1880,  a  legacy,  the  valtia  of  which  now  amounts  to  chaiiiibcqi 
'   about  £200,000,  was  left  to  the  University  by  Mr  John  Henry 
I    Challls,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  whicli,    having  now  been 
I  iulfilleil,  will  shortly    entitle  the   Senate  of  the   University  to 
receive  the  beneBts  of  the  immense  estate  bequeathed  by  this  high- 
minded  colonist. 

In  1885,  a  sum  of  ^30,000  was  left  to  the  University  by  Mr.  v,ric.Hi.h«, 
Thomas  Fisher,  for  the  purpose  of  cstablishieg  and  maintaining 
ft  library  in  connection  with  the  University,  In  addition  to  these 
munificent  gifts  of  money,  tlie  University  has  in  the  past  been 
enriched  with  many  foundations,  in  the  shape  of  scholarships, 
bursaries,  eKhibitiona,  &c.,  for  tlie  maintenance  of  wliich,  sums 
nmonnting  in  some  instances  to  £5,000,  and  up  to  £10,000  were 
given  by  wealthy  cittMns.  In  1886,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  the 
most  magnificent  private  collection  of  natural  history  specimens 
in  existence  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  a  sum  of  £6,000  was  left 
by  will  to  the  University  to  found  and  maintain  a  curatorship  in 
connection  with  the  same,  as  soon  as  a  building  could  be  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  collection.  This  was  the  gift  of 
the  Hon.  William  Mocleay,  M.L.C.,  and  one  of  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  estininte  the  value,  as  Mr.  Macleay's  museum  contains 
many  unique  specimens  of  the  zoology  of  the  Austral  world,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  ever  got  together  by 
private  means  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

JJeeidca  these  private  gifts,  bursaries,  scholarships,  and  medals, 
vhich  entitle  the  successful  students  to  valuable  and  substantial 
prises,  are  obtainable  by  competitive  examination. 

Since  its  foundation,  the  University  of  Sydney  has  conferred  i>«Kr<iM  oa 
647  degrees,  the  highest  nuralwr  bestowed  in  any  one  year  being  VnivenSj. 
51,  in  1882.     During  the  ten  yeai-s  ending  183G,  the  number  of 
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^^uud       atodents  attending  lectures  iticreased  from  58,  in  1876,  to  340, 
BuSimtkin"     l^^&  ;  whilst  the  number  of  candidates  who  attended  the  publisil 
examinations  had  increased  both  in  tlie  senior  and  junior  divieiotu^l 
the  former  having  advnnced  from  53,  in  1876,  to  107,  in  1886, 
the  latter  from  356,  in  1876,  to  858,  in  188G. 

Corresponding  increases  in  the  number  of  successful  candidatoafl 
at  the  public  examinations  have  also  taken  place,  as  the  following;! 
table  will  show. 


No.  274. — Sydney  University — Number  of  Students  and  Result*! 
of  Public  Examinations — 1876-86  :— 


^Sr. 

BMendins 

Pnb«c«» 

uiLnallDru. 

Yar. 

«Xr."ho 

lanioTBWho 

"S^ 

S 

1S7G 

31 

5S 

G3 

866 

40 

21B 

1877 

23 

61 

63 

303 

38 

135 

1878 

24 

62 

68 

804 

41 

243 

167Q 

68 

83 

7G 

338 

64 

247 

J8B0 

64 

76 

fiC 

881 

64 

809 

1881 

80 

81 

48 

392 

315 

SSI 

1882 

101 

97 

57 

398 

43 

240 

1B83 

85 

128 

67 

473 

36 

299 

1884 

142 

103 

65 

SG3 

48 

879 

1886 

115 

203 

Si 

645 

73 

440 

1B8G 

182 

340» 

107 

868 

63 

MB 

Until  the  year  1886,  the  revenue  from  the  Challia  bequest,  a' 
mentioned,  had  not  been  arailable,  owing  to  the  conditions  u 
which  it  was  made,  not  being  completed.  The  expenditure  o 
University  was  therefore  met  out  of  the  revenue  accruing  from 
students'  fees,  the  Govertiment  aid,  and  sundry  private  soarcee. 
Tlie  following  tabic  will  show  the  yearly  state  of  the  £ 
the  University  during  the  period  from  18T6  to  188G. 


AFFILIATED   COLLEGES. 


— Receipts  untl  Expemliture  of  the  IJuiverBity  of  Sydney 
for  the  years  187G-86  :-^ 


K«ipU. 

CoUwteliiM. 

^„»™ 

Tobil. 

£        *.     d. 

£       a. 

d. 

£      ..  d 

£      ■.    d. 

£       1.   d- 

187S 

B,000    0    0 

403    4 

6 

4,904  18  10 

10.807  18    * 

10,681  :i    8 

1877 

6,000    0    0 

333  IS 

0 

6,!61  IS    4 

11,595  13    4 

9,618  17    3 

187a 

6,1113  0  0     S2i  e 

6 

8,556     1     I 

10,049    7    7  10,849  14  10 

1870 

5.114     3    6  '     476    5 

7 

3,223     7  10 

8.813  10  11 

8,601    0    9 

1880 

C,50U    0    0 

457    9 

0 

S.OUO    8    710,917  18    4 

0,870  16    6 

1881 

6.000     0     0 

705  15 

S 

8.G77     7  Iljl5,233     8     £ 

10,693    4  11 

1882 

1Z,963  11     0 

1,030    8 

6 

2,105  15     7|IC,149  10     1 

12,700  19    3 

1883 

14,3-ia  13    0 

1,265  15 

« 

4^040  17  11,19.649    8    7 

19,760  12    1 

I8S1 

15,500    0    0 

8,207    3 

2 

B,6O0  16    1]20,307  18    I 

18.203  IS    7 

1885 

ie.5oo  0   0 

2,108  U 

S 

1.729  14  1030,333    6    1 

21,577     6  11 

1S80 

17.500    0    0 

2,470  18 

2j  3,610    3     72a.581     1     9  23,170  10  10 

To  tlie  University  are  affiliuted  three  deuoiiiinational  colleges  AmiKied 
—St.  Paul's,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England;  St. 
John's,  in  connection  with  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  ;  and 
St  Andrew's  Presbyterian  College — where  students  belonging  to 
these  denominations  may  reside  while  attendiuy  the  University 
lectui'es,  and  complete,  under  the  supervision  of  their  spiritual 
itoTs,  the  studies  which  will  fit  tLcm  to  fill  with  honour  and 
distinction  the  profession  they  may  elect  to  follow. 

The  University  of  Sydney  is  giwwing  in  popularity  and  useful- 
ness, and  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  its 
professorial  stJifl'.  Extensive  additions  to  its  magnificent  build- 
ings are  now  being  mode,  for  tlie  Hue  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
attached  to  the  University.  These  buildings,  when  ftnished,  will 
complete  the  accommodation  tot  students  desiring  to  follow  the 
pFofesaion  of  medicine  and  stirgerj',  and  the  Prince  Alfred 
Hospital,  which  is  within  a  short  distance,  will  afford  theiu  tlie 
necesBary  means  of  study. 
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Tlie  laboratory  will  slioitly  be  replete  witb  every  means  of  illus-f 
trating  tlie  teacLing  o£  physical  science,  and  under  the  care  of  the.  J 
staff  of  profeiisora,  some  of  wliom  have  a  wide  reputation  in  thai 
scientific  world,  the  University  of  Sydney  cannot  fail  to  prosper,  J 
and  to  e.xert  the  most  beneficial  iuBuence  on  tlie  future  of] 
Australia. 

DENOMINATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLKGtS. 
I       All  theprincipal  religious  bodies  provide  high  schools  and  col 
leges    where  students  may   be   educated   according   to  the   pre-  I 
cepts    of    their    various    beliefs   and   piepareU    to    compete 
University  honors,   or  the  various  profeaaions  which  they  may  I 
adopt,       Evidence  o£  the   progress   of  superior    denomtnatiunal  I 
education  in  the  Colony  may  be  seen  in  the  magnificent  college  I 
buildings  which  surround  the  city,  among  which  may  be  c 
Newington  College,  tlie  colleges  of  the  Marist  Brothers,  and  the    , 
Jesuit  Fathers,  at  Hunter's  Hill  and  Bivcrview,  the  old-establised  J 
King's    School    at   Farramatta,  and   a  liost  of   other   tirstrclaw:] 
establishments  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the  various  rdigiov 
bodies. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
Public  attention  was  so  strongly  directed  in  the  years  which  J 
followed  the  great  world  exhibition  of  1851,  t«  the  necessity  o(  J 
providing  the  artizan  classes,  and  tlie  people  generally,  with  the  I 
means  of  obtaining  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  various  haudi'l 
crafts,  that  technical  schools  sprang  up  in  various  parts  o£fl 
England,  some  being  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  States  I 
while  others  were  founded  by  the  wealthy  trade  societies,  or  guilda,  J 
of  the  great  English  cities.  The  excellent  results  following  the! 
establishment  of  these  schools  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.^ 
in  the  colonies,  where  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  J 
manual  arts  is  of  jiaramount  necessity.  The  foundation  of  thol 
New  South  Wales  Technical  School  was  due  in  great  measure  to^ 
the  efforts  of  a  fewgentlenien  connected  with  the  Sydney  Mechan 
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School  of  Arts,  and  ax  far  back  as  1873  it  was  decided  to  establish 
ll  Technical  College  affiliated  to  that  institution,  with  the  ohject  of 
mproving  the  sctentiEc  knowledge  of  Auntralian  artiz&ng.  In  tlie 
wear  1878,  a  sum  of  £2,000  was  granted  by  Parliament  towards 
organization  of  a  Technical  College,  and  forfive  years  the  work 
{  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
n  1883,  however,  a  board  was  appointed  by  the  Govem- 
uent  to  take  over  its  management,  and  the  Technical  College 
]  thenceforth  a  State  institution. 

The  course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  cou™o  of 
Mihnical    College,    comprises    classes     in     agriculture,    applied  inatntctioii 

s,  arts,  architecture,  geology,  chemistry,  commercial 
Bonomy,  uiathematica,  elocution,  pharmacy,  physics,  and  domestic 
Bonomy,  and  these  classes  are  subdivided  into  such  sub-classes  as 
uy  be  warranted  by  circumstances. 

e  college  ia  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  and,  duiing  1886,  ^SIT'^'^ 
illl  female  students  attended  for  at  least  one  term.    The  number  of 
dividual  students  in  1836  averaged  1,033  persons,  and  tlic  total 
lumber  who  received  instruction  for  at  least  one  term  was  not  less 
2,374. 

Branch  technical  schools  have  also  been   established    in   the  Conniry  cli 
northern,  southern,  and  western  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  in 
1886  these  country  classes  had  an  avei'age  of  463  students  enrolled, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  288. 

Technical   workshops  have   been  fitted  up  in   Sydney,  where  T«hnioii  w 
nechanical  classes  are  held,  and  the  t<;aching  is  illustrated  by  all 
various   tools  and   apparatus  nr«ded  for  the  proper  under- 
tttnding  of  the  different  processes  of  each  separate  class  of  work. 

The  Technical  College  is  now  fairly  established,  and  its  benefits 
e  already  being  felt  and  appreciated,  whilst  the  future  has  every 
romise  of  still  greater  nsefulneas. 
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CMeoiTaJft-  In  ]g^,  the  expenditure d  the  Boud  d  Tedmkml  Ednrmticm 

flmomited  to  X17y025.  The  means  at  the  di^MMal  cxf  the  boaid 
hare  not  been  sufficient  for  the  establudiment  of  country  fatmndboB 
in  erery  case  where  i^iplicatioii  has  been  made,  but  lectnras  have 
been  i^ypointed  to  visit  from  time  to  time  the  principal  cotuitiy 
omtres,  and  deliver  lectmes  in  mineralogy,  geology,  and  agricol- 
tnre.  Fropoaals  have  also  been  made  for  the  granting  bj  the 
Stnte  of  suitable  areas,  or  reserves,  for  the  parpose  of  establishing 
agricultaral  colleges  and  experimental  farms,  and  the  near  fatme 
may  see  an  extension  of  technical  education  in  this  direction. 
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In  a  yonng  country  snch  as  New  Sonth  Wales,  where  most  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  material 
resources,  the  existence  of  a  leisured  dsss,  or  one  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  science,  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  Neverthdess  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  higher  aims  of  science  are  far  from 
lieing  neglected. 

Royal  Society.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1821,  a  scientific  society  under  the  title 

of  the  Pliilosophical  Society  of  Australasia  was  founded  in 
Sydney,  which,  after  exi>eriencing  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
was  transformed  in  1866  into,  and  afteri^ards  incorporated  under 
the  title  of,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  The  society 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  counting  as  it  does  amongst  its 
memhjers  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Colony.  Its  object  is  to 
forward  the  advancement  of  science  in  Australia,  and  favour 
original  researcli  in  all  subjects  of  scientific,  artistic,  and 
philosophical  interest,  Vrhich  may  further  the  development  of 
the  nmources  of  Australia,  draw  attention  to  its  productions, 
or  illustrate  its  natural  history.  The  proceedings,  jmblished 
every  year,  include  papers  of  the  greatest  interest  on  important 
scientific  questions,  especially  those  whose  solution  is  of  Australian 
intenjst. 
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ly  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  Auatralia  has  Umuam society. 
many  enthusiastic  Btudeuti,  and  the  "  Xjnnieaii  Socdoty 

df  H^Bw  South  Wakfl"  was  also  established  for  the  special  purpoae  ■ 

of  furthering  the  advancement  of  these  partictilar  sciences.     The  ^H 

society  is  housed  in  a  coiumodiouK  building  at  Elizabeth  Bay,  one  ^H 

'itf  the  niOBt  beautiful  spots  near  the  city,  and  already  poBseEses  a  ^^M 

ibrary  and  museum.     Tlie  society  Iia.s  been  Uberallj  endowed  by  ^^M 

Hon.  William  Macleay,  who,  not  content  with  being  one  of  ^^M 

its  most  munihcent  EUpportcni,  is  also  an  indefatigable  worker  in  ^H 

the  field  of  science.      The  society's  proceedings  are  published  at  ^^M 

r^ular  intervals,  and  contain  many  valuable  papers,  together  with  ^^M 

sellent  illustrations  of  objects  of  natural  history.  ^M 

In  1883,  a  third  scientific  society  was  formed  in  Sydney  under  Ocoimphtad  H 

e  name  of  the  "  Geographical  Society  of  Anstralaaia,"  witb  the  ^M 

L'riew  of  promoting  geographical  research  in  a  part  of  the  world  ^M 

Cvbere  much  remains  to  lie  discovered.      Branches  of  tins  uociety  ^H 

Fjiave  been  eetablished  in  the  cities  of  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  and  ^H 

I  ^A^eloide,  and  there  is  no  lack   of  interest    displayed  in  their  ^H 

bleedings.  ^^M 

Among  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by  this  Society  was   the  ^^| 

Rlespatch  of  an  expedition  to  New  Guinea,  for  which  purpose  aid  ^^| 

I  was    obtained   from   the   various    colonial    Governmenta      The  ^H 

I  ex])edition  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Charles  Everill,  ^H 

I  Bad  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  some  very  useful  geographical  ^H 

and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  island,  the  discovery  of  a  large  ^H 

affluent  of  the  Fly  River  being,  perhaps,  the  most  important  event  ^| 

-    of  the  expedition.  ^H 

m      The  scientific  societies  just  mentioned  depend  for  support  on  Aid  rocelvtd    fl 

ll^vate  contributions,  though,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Linnean  aodotiM.      ^M 

Society,    the   Government  grants  them  small  sums  annually  in  ^H 

pro^Jortion  to    the  income  i-eceiveU  from  subscriptions,  and  has  ^H 

,  luthei'to  bIIowimI    their    "  Proceedings   and   Transactions  "  to  be  ^H 

I  .:printcd  free  of  charge  at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  ^H 
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a-      Among  the  other  institutions  of  a  scientific  and  educational 
character   which   tho   Colony  ao  liberallj  supports,   the   Sydn^ 
Observatory  is    not   the   least  importanL      Situated  in  a   couw  ■ 
rnandiug  position,  it  is  admirably   fitted  for  the   purpose   it  ka 
intended  to  serve.     The  present  building  was  erected  in  1S66  a 
the  instance  of  Sir  William  Deniaon,  then  Governor  of  the  Colony 
■who  took  a  great  interest  in  scientific  pursuits.     The  Govemmeid 
Astronomer  has  under  him  a  complete  staGT  of  assistants,  anii^ 
during  the  year  1SS6  a  sum  of  i!4,I36  was  expended  i 
tion   with    the   institution.      Meteorological    observations   have 
received  special  attention,  as  befits  so  important  a  subject  i 
country  whose  pros]>ority  depends  so  much  upon  climate.     Whei 
the   present  Astronomer  took    office  in    1870,    tjierc    were 
the  Colony  only  six  stations,  and  observations  on  the  cliniat^b^ 
rainfall,  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  were  necessarily  very 
limited  in  character.     At  the  end  of  18dG,  the  number  of  stationa 
had    been    increased    to    772.     Rain    gauges    have    also    been 
established  at  most  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  of  the  tut«riori^ 
with  a  result  which  is  highly  satisfactory.     The  light  shed  on  tlisl 
true  characteristics  of  the  climate,  ospecially  of  that  part  of  t 
Colony  remote  from  the  sea  coast,  has  tended  to  remove  the  notioi 
long  current    as    to   its   unfitness  for  agricultural   as    well    i 
pastoral  settlement. 


and^H 
lave 


The  Australian  Museum,  which  is   tho  oldest    institution   i 
the  kind  in  Australia,  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centr 
of  Sydney,  facing   one  of  the  principal  parks.     The  collectiot 
contain  carefully  selected  specimens  o£  the  principal  objects  C 
natural    history    found    in   kindred  establishments,  and  also  i 
most  complete  collection  of   zoological    specimens   of    distinctln 
Australian  character.     The  popularity  of  the  institution  is  evinced  J 
by  the  increasing  number  of  persons  by  whom  it  is  visited.     The 
Museum  is  open  to  visitors  every  day,  including  Sunday,  on  whioh 
day  the  visitors  are  very  numerous.    The  number  of  visitors  duri 
1886  wos  127,231,  the  daily  average  being  793  on  Sundaj-a,  a 
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I  336  on  week  days.     The  expenses  in  connection  with  the  inati- 

n  amounted  to  £7,051,  of  which  sum  ^3,702  was  expended  on 
B'flccouiit  of  purchases. 


The  Free  Public  Library  was  cstabJiahcd  on  the  1st  of  October,  F 

11669,  when  the  building  and  books  of  the  Australian  Subscription 

I  Libraiy  were  purchased  by  the  Government.     The  books  thus 

I  Acquired  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  library.     The  number 

■  of  volumes  originally  purchased  wa-s  about  16,000,  and  on  thcSUt 

l-December,  1886,  they  had  increased  to  74,324,  including  tlioso  in 

I  the  lending  branch,  or  lent  to  country  libraries.     The  lending 

I  branch  was  establishe<l  in  1879,  to  meet  a  growing  public  want, 

I  and,  under  the  present  system  any  person  may,  on  the  recom- 

I  mendation  of  a  clergyman,  magistrate,  or  other  re'^ponsible  person, 

I  obtain,  under  certain  simple  regulations,  the  loan  of  any  of  the 

I  vorka  on  the  shelves,  free  of  charge.     The  scope  of  this  institution  r- 

wiras  further  extended  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  by  which  u 

I  «Ountry  libraries  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  obtain  on  loan 

I  works  of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  too 

r  oxpensive  for  them  to  purchase  on  account  of  the  slender  ftinds 

at  their  disposal,     Under  this  system,  boxes  are  made  up  contain- 

ig  from  60  to  100  books,  and  forwarded  to  the  country  libraries 

1  application,  to  be  returned,  or  exchanged  within  four  months, 

I  This  8yst«m,  although  only  just  initiated,  has  already  met  with 

ft  large  measure  oC  success.     In  the  course  of  1S36,   77  boxes 

of  books  were   forwarded  to   42  inatitutiona,  some  of  them  at 

considerable  distances  from  the  metropolis.     Tlie  distance  which 

these  books  were  carried  amounted    to  2G,1C9  miles,  being  on 

an  average  340  miles  for  each  box,  an  enormous  distanw,  partly 

ftccountod  for  by  the  fact  that  some  places  to  which  books  are 

sent  were  most   readily  accessible  through  other  colonies.     All 

the  charges  in  connection  with  the  despatch  and  return  of  books, 

insumnce,  &c,   are  defrayed  by  the  State,  and  the  system  iu 

vogue  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  most  liberal  of  itfl  kind  in 
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The  reference  department  of  the  free  Public  Library  conta 
50,407  voluaca,  aod  the  lending  branch  21,285.  The  county 
libraries  wore,  on  the  Slst  December,  1886,  in  possession  of  3,63] 
volumes,  lent  under  the  Rysteni  above  mentioned,  the  tota 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  the  property  of  this  institiitia 
being  74,324,  clasGified  as  under  :- 


NBtuml    Philasophy,    Science    anil 
the  Art« 

History,    Chronology,     Anti  qui  ties 
and  Mythology , 

Biograpliy  and  CorrospondeBce 

Geogrspliy,    Topography,    Yoymgea 
and  TraveU.4;c 

PoriodicftI  ond  ScruJ  literature  , 

Jurisprudence 

Theology,  Moral  and  Mental  Phil- 
osophy, anil  Kducation 

Poetry  and  drama 

MiscoUoneoni  Literature  and  Novels 

Works  of  Beferonoe  and  Philology 

Patents    

Duplicates  and  loihound  volumes  ... 

Pamphlets  

Books  for  the  Blind 

Total  Nu[ubcr  of  Volumes... 


4,913 
13,244 


1,0(U 
3,933 
3,714 


2,210 

2,685 


1,011 
1.010 


1,717 
1,031^1 


4,150 
2,2S3 

3,7U 
4,301 


USrarj-. 


The  popularity  of  th 

the  number  of  persona  i 
it  affords.     The 


Free  Public  Library  is  clearly  proved  by 
'ailing  themselves  of  the  privileges  which 

has  been  very  regular,  as  will  be  seen 
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in  the  following  statomonts,  rising  from  59,786,  in  1870,  to 
168,G85,  in  1886,  63,255  of  whom  were  viaitora  at  the  lending 
branch. 


Sumnmry  o!  Viaita  to  the  Library,  1869-88  :- 


0  (three  montha—l  Oct  to329t  Doc.)-. 


1872   . 


IT.OOB 
59,786 

ao,ies 

48,817 
76,658 


1674  (eleven  toon  tht) 

1876   6e;900 

1876   „ 72,734 

1877  - 124,688' 

1878  „.,. 117,047 

lS76(Kxhibitioiiop«n)  152,036 

1880   134,462 

1881    136,272 

1882  (eleven  inontfai) 133,731 

1883   155.431 

1834  (eleven  nionthB) 161,877 

IS6fi 165,715 

1886  168,685 

*  LmUnf  Bnnch  Bnt  qisned. 

Curing  the  course  of  ISS6  and  1687,  considei'ablo  extensions 
liave  been  matlo  to  the  preraiaea  of  the  Free  Public  Library, 
which  had  become  much  too  fiuiall  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  and  the  proper  bousing  of  the  books.  The  new  building 
has  been  quite  rpcently  open  to  the  public,  and  other  extensions 
and  alterations  are  being  proceeded  with,  which  will  make  this 
establishment  one  of  the  most  convenient  in  Australia.  The  sum 
expended  on  the  alterations  amounted  in  1866  to  .£7,577. 

The  institution  forms  a  separate  department,  under  the  control  cv 

of  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction,  and  its  cost  to  the  State, 

.    during  1886  was,  in  addition  to  the  amount  for  building  : — 

S*l»rie«  £4,095  le    8 

Uuntannuoe 512    8    G 

PnrobMe  of  Books  3,583  13  10 

ToW £8,191  18  U 

The  following  table  give  a  summaiy  of  the  operations  of  the 
'   Library  during  the  year  1886,  as  well  as  the  number  of  books 
found  on  its  shelves. 
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EELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


I 


In  tiio  eyes  of  the  Stato  all  religions  are  equal  in  New  Soutli  e 
tFales,  but  during  the  early  days  of  the  history  of  the  Colonyaacli 
Was  not  the  caae.  New  South  Wales  was  originally  essentially  a 
Crown  Colony,  and  the  Church  eatablishment,  as  it  existed  in 
England,  was  therefore  uaturnlly  traDsplauteJ  to  these  ehoros. 
Ecclesiastical  monopoly,  nevertheless,  only  continued  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  Statfl  were  eventually 
extendeil,  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  Richard  Bourkc,  to  the 
principal  religions  bodiea  which  then  existed — the  Anglicins, 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  To  ai 
the  clergy  of  each  of  these  denominations  the  Government  granted 
what  has  usually  been  denominated  State  aid,  which  continued 
long  after  the  old  political  system  had  passed  away  and  had  been 
replaced  by  Responsible  Government,  In  1863,  however,  an  Act 
was  [>assed  limiting  future  payments  to  the  clergy  then  actually 
receipt  of  State  aid  In  the  year  following  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  the  claims  on  the  Government  amounted  to  £32,373,  and 
were  thus  distributed  : — 

Churcli  of  England. £17,M7 

Romnn  Cut  liolie  Church 8,743 

Ppi'sbjlurians    8,873 

Wolojsn  MethodiitB 2,784 

Year  by  year  the  sum  payable  has  been  lessening,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  deiith  of  clergymen  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  so  that  in  1886 
tlie  payment  by  the  State  was  at  the  rate  of  £10,713  per  annum, 

U  follow*  :  — 

Church  of  Engknd   £5,701 

SonmnCntlialicCliureli 3,000 

rrpsbjteriiiin     008 

Wcelejan  Methodi»t«    1,050 

The  ]iaympn(s  for  each  year  since   IP63  are  given  below,     It  ri 
will  be  observed  that  in  sevei-al  yeais  the  amounts  jiaid  weio  less  »i 
2o 
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Ihau  is  succeeding  years.     Tlim  uionialy  is  due  to  the  teinponuy'^H 

stoppage  of  the  stipends  of  certain  clei'g}'men  who  were  away  from  ^M 

the  Colony,  or  otlierwise  absent  from  duty.                                           ^M 

since  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  State  Aid  to  ^ 

Eeljgioii  :— 

Van. 

Church  ot 

Sf 

ITcb)  U^flm. 

Mithuist 

atlou. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

186S 

17^7 

8,748 

2.873 

2.784 

32.378 

18G1 

17,S18 

S.233 

2,614 

1,179 

29.646 

1665 

W,lll 

7,180 

3,089 

I,B73 

26,208 

1866 

13,977 

7,445 

2,853 

1.672 

25,847 

18(i7 

13,251 

7,275 

2,83! 

1.57! 

84.9.11 

ISO^l 

ia.7tiC 

7,08.1 

2,846      1        1,'Ma 

S4,gG3 

18HL) 

12,370 

C,71)6 

2,m      1        1,572 

23,826 

ISTO 

12,8-6 

6,583 

2.17!) 

1.672 

23,728 

1671 

10,994 

6.410 

1,943 

1,573 

20.825 

J872 

I2.1BC 

6,034 

1,822 

1,481 

2I.G27 

1873 

11,236 

6,804 

1,70! 

1,372 

20.  US 

187* 

11.224 

6,1163 

1,560 

1.372 

30.119 

1875 

10,724 

5,608 

1,625 

1,372 

19.331 

187C 

10,212 

B,aPO 

1,778 

1.020 

18,320 

1877 

9,803 

6,024 

1.702 

1,715 

18,215 

187S 

9,180 

4,550 

1,702 

1,029 

16.461 

1879 

8,233 

4,356 

1,703 

1.373 

15,689 

1880 

7,789 

3^98 

1,702 

1,716 

15.019 

IBSl 

7,41! 

3.729 

1,689 

991 

13.822 

1882 

6,657 

S.487 

1,G36 

1.465 . 

13.138 

1883 

6,082 

3.245 

1.'107 

1.324 

13.069 

1S81 

B.97B 

3,026 

1.177 

I.S22 

11,399 

1886 

6,010 

3,000 

1.052 

1,136 

11.220 

1886 

6,790 

3,000 

902 

1,030 

10.742 

The  number  of  pei-sons  entitled  to  State  aid  during  1886  was 

63—33  Church  of  England,  17  Roman  Catholics,  6  Presl.yterian^H 

and  7  Wesleyan  Methodists.                                                                 ^H 

Adbercnu  ot 

The  number  of  luemherjj  of  each  religions  bmty  was  estiniatctti^H 

at  the  census  of  tSSl,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  each  of  tbe-^H 

larger  denoiuinations  were  found  to  differ  but  slightly  from  tboW'^H 

L 

shown  by  the  previous  census.     Distributing  the  [MJi-ulation  <n.^| 

cnuncn  attexbance. 


the  basis  of  tho  c^nsusof  ISSl.the  estimated  nam ber  of  adlioi-enta 
to  each  of  the  denominations,  vith  tlie  clergy  registered  for  the 
celebration  of  marriages  was  during  1886  as  follows  : — 
No.  278. — Religious  persuasions  :  Clei'gy  antl  AdLerents,  1886. 


Cl«rgT. 

„>„.. 

proportion  ot 

223 
265 
136 

169 
68 
!3 
30 
1 
4 

455,803 

276,eM 
06,790 

85,068 
19,13S 
9,819 
19.839 

1,203 
4,409 
32.063 

Weslejan,   and  other  He- 

1,102 

039 

1,001,066 

1,002 

The  retuma  of  church  attendance  are  for  the  most  part  Retunu  oi 
extremely  unsatisfactor7.  The  greatest  difficult;  is  experienced  uunAuiea 
in  obtaining  returns  at  all,  and  when  received  very  many  are 
imperfect.  This  has  long  since  been  a  source  of  complaint,  not 
only  in  this  Colony  but  in  Victoria,  where  the  subject  of  the 
imperfectioQ  of  the  returns  filled  in  by  clergymen  Las  been 
repeatedly  adverted  to  by  the  Statist  o(  that  Colony.  Neverlhe- 
less,  returns  have  been  obtained,  either  directly  from  the  clergy 
or  otherwise,  of  the  abtendunce  at  nearly  all  the  churches  of  this 
Colony  during  1886.  The  returns  for  the  year  1866  for  the  first 
time  show  the  number  usually  attending  the  principal  service  on 
Sundays,  and  though  such  a  plan  may  result  in  a  slight  under- 
stating of  the  number  of  individuals  who  usually  attend  Divine 
service  it  is  more  likely  to  give  correct  results  than  the  plan  of 
adding  together  the  numbers  present  at  all  the  services  which 
had  formerly  been  followed.  The  number  attending  the  principal 
Sunday  services  amounted  to  214, .'>69  persona,  not  including  27,000 
said  to  have  attended  the  ministrations  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
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A't^nJ^reni     Tlie  prohftblc  number  of  adulta  in  the  community  during  ISSff  i 
wns  600,000,  and  tlie  cIiurcL  attendance  is  tli^refore  equal  to  Zi    , 

I  per  cent.,  a  very  high  ratio  indeed,  whether  compared  with  tho  | 
attendance  in  other  countries,  or  considered   in   n'gard  to  the    ' 
scattered  population  of  the  Colony.     The  figures  for  each  of  tho 
principfiL   denominations   are   given   hereunder.      Sunday  schoolfl 
children  are  not  included. 
Ko.  279. — Attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  : 
Number  nnully 
Dcnominatioa.  altendlng  priniHpil 

SuoiUj  «r«lci. 
Cliurch  of  England 60,795 

Soman  Ciitholic 7S,60G 

Pretbyterian  19.BTO 

WMlej-an  Wclbodiit , 87,813 

Other  Mcthodiili 
Cangngntionalitt  
BtptitI    .]  ♦,O0S 

Olheia I  3,M3 

*  I  2H,569 

EuiHiiiy  Khooia        Nearly  all  the  relieioDS  Ixidies  maintain  Sunday  schools.     Thtfi 

^irtttiioiiiinii.      attendance  of  cliildren  at  these  schools  shows  a  cousiilemble  increase 

during  1886  over  that  of  the  previous  year.     Some  jiart  of  tl 

increase  is  merely  apparent,  and  is  due  to  the  greater  completeneq 

^^  in  the  retunis,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  improved  altcndaiioi 

^^L  results  from  the  extension  of  school  acconimoilation  in  various  1 

^^B  parts  of  the  country.     The  attendtince  at  the  schools  of  the  leading  J 

^^H  denominations,  with  the  number  of  schools  nnd  teachers  duringd 

^H  1886, 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


No.  280, — Sunday  schools:  Number  of  Schools  maintaiueJ  by 
rarioua  DenominationB,  also  Teacliers,  and  Attendance  of 
Children,  daring  the  year  18S0. 


,&.. 

Av.™^,.t.ncUn«o,eh„<.«.. 

M.1. 

FamOB. 

ToUL 

UiJil. 

FniBla. 

TlotoL 

Church  of  England 
Bomaii  Colholic 

491 
373 
219 
321 
70 
59 
30 
31 

1,189 
871 
578 

1,840 

833 

2.262 

1,072 
838 
1,316 

316 

3U9 

3,451 
1,443 
1,416 

2,58G 
750 
700 
251 
156 

15,098 
9,988 
S,0!t2 
»,7S5 
2.96G 
3,830 
054 
60i 

18,215 

13,103 
S,8S5 

11,146 
3,042 
3,281 
1,032 
620 

83.3IS 
23,151 

Olhrr  Mothodiats  .. 
CanereentioDikl  

20,931 
6,008 
6,111 

1,986 
1,234 

88          68 

1,696 

10,759 

47,307 

56,35* 

103.661 

The  attendance  given  above  is  extremely  liigh,  nmouiiting  aa  it 
does  to  nearly  56  per  cent  of  the  total  cbildren  lietween  the  ages 
of  seven  and  fifteen  years,  at  which  ages  children  generally  attend 
Sunday  schools.  The  attendance  at  Sunday  schoola  during  each 
yearHiuca  1876  was  :— 


No.  281. — Number  of  Sunday  Schools,  Teachei 
1876-86. 


md  Scholars^ 


^ 

tWmluiM. 

KbMU. 

Um-b«t. 

»■"■ 

Petmlu. 

ToiaL 

1870 

1,068 

7,090 

27,443 

31.304 

68^37 

1877 

1.121 

7,615 

ZS,943 

33.03* 

62,037 

8.063 

29,877 

8),609 

1879 

1,285 

8,491 

31,802 

37,710 

R9,B18 

1880 

1,340 

9,027 

33,304 

39,0-9 

72,303 

1881 

1,405 

9.289 

84,050 

40,72a 

75.673 

1,318 

9.190 

84.393 

41,334 

75.727 

1883 

1.441 

9.79a 

85,203 

42.610 

77.815 

18S4 

1.461 

0,426 

35.883 

43.202 

79,0B3 

1S85 

1.613 

9,986 

37,931 

4(J,531 

84,528 

1.698 

10,750 

47.307 

5li,364 

103.661 

PART  XVI. 


I 


ui  adojittd 


Kmployment  and  Social  Condition. 

ALTHOUGH   New  South  Walea  caimot  be   considered   u 
important  manufacturing  countiy,  this  souive  of  national  I 
wealth  has  by  no  nieana  been  neglected,  and  during  tlie  year  1888  I 
the  numljer  of  peraonB  employed  in  manufftcturing  pursuita  in  New  ' 
South  Wales  was  larger  tLan  in  any  other  colony  of  thfi  group. 
During  the  year  named  there  were  3,G94  ninnufactories  or  worka 
of  various  doscriptioiiB,  employing  altogether  a   total  of  46,783 
hands,  of  whom  42,289  were  males,  and  3,494  feaialea.     Theee 
works  had  machinery  in  operation  developing  a  total  of  2vi,199    i 
horse-power,  and  valued  at  £5,801,757.     Durmg  the  same  period  t 
there   wore    in  Victoria  2,770  manufactories,  employing  45,77J  I 
persons,   with  machinery  valued   at  £4,786,857,  and  land   and  I 
buUdings  worth  £G,S41,301. 

In  all  the  Australian  Colonies  most  manufacturing  industries  I 
ore  in  their  infancy,  and  are  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  lai^  j 
eHtablishiiients  of  other  countries,  that  the  practice  which  obtains  I 
of  enumerating  the  Braaller  class  works,  would  appear  open  to    ' 
question.       Unless,    however,    the    beginnings    of    the    various 
industries  ore  now  noted  it  will  be  impossihle  hereafter  to  trace 
their  progress.     No  works  which  are  simply  retail  establishments, 
have   been   included   in   any    of   the   following   tables :    on   the 
contrary,  st*'am  or  other  power  is  employed  in  the  majority  of  ( 
cases.     The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  works  in  operatjon  J 
during  1886. 
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^H          No.  282.— Manufactories  Classified,  witli  the  Number  of  Hands,  Powei-, 
^1                         and  Value  of  Plant  employed  during  the  year  1886  r— 

H         De«CTi|.U<m  of  lDu.iiti.:ior}-  «  Work, 

Vuaborol 
Work), 

Hiuidsemployeil. 

UwhUicry 

ViJiwof 
Phut 

»- 

F«».e. 

Total. 

^^1         Agrioultunil  and  Dairy  Implo- 

*Q 

281 

281 

Hoiwh 

87 

£ 
18,515 

Kaw  Material,  tl.o  Pnxlaction  of 
raatoral  Pursuits— 
Boiling-down  and  glue  

.t!i     1       172 

:""2 
"  "3 

172 
24 

lOfi 
627 

1,509 

116 
75 
42 
356 
267 
691 

12,668 
2.050 
7,140 
86.586 
56.080 
124,223 

20 
97 
S 
63 

105 

359 

1.50U 

H     Ccnoected  with  Food  aod  Drink 
^H             or  the  Preparation  thereof- 

^P          Aerated  waters 

■           Beer  and  port«r,   including 

23« 

2.791 

5 

2,996 

1.547 

288,648 

243 

74 
12 
28 

5 
4 

28 
2 
133 
8 
5 
3 
6 
S 

29 

2 
64 

(J 
8 
6 

1,009 

980 

319 
91 

387 
83 
U 

818 

570 
207 
120 
39 
17 
277 
163 

50 
213 
2,259 
27 
35 
17 

79 

36 
22s 

2 

60 

...... 

"fl2 
6 

10 

1 
■" '2 

1,1(17 

987 
308 
127 
712 
84 
16 
387 
U 
5TI 
26T 
172 
45 
17 
277 
162 

69 
214 

,^ 

35 
19 

478 

683 
ISO 
72 

ec 

3-1 

"62 

2,'650 
04 
35 
40 
15 
240 

20 

139 

2,662 

■■■'a 

107,279 

268,836 

40,050 

7.737 

14,191 

1,900 

360 

23,435 

310 

333,362 

57.830 

5,200 

18,000 

1,880 

20,550 

3,925 

2,400 
160,000 
500,066 

070 
610 

Bread  and  biicnita  (itMin) 

K         Condiment^! 

^         Self-raising  Bour  and  baking 

\^'::::::::::::::::::::::z:::: 

^B      Chemica,!  Works  — 

803 

7.570 

493 

8,063 

7,460 

1.574,570 

3 

50 

2 
3 

58 
9 

57 
10 

16,870 
1,400 

8 

62 

5 

67 

67 

18.270 
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^MsMtipIion  of  Manufflelorj-  or  Work, 

«"S'." 

H4»d»  employed. 

M«Wi.«j 

V»l0«  St 

MiOe. 

rroate. 

T<rt«]. 

HloiliiiiK  and  Textile  F.bncs- 

OS 

19 
2 
2 
2 
3 
8 

1.S56 

1,144 

111) 

11 

Q 
104 

416 

1,6H6 

4S 

27 

8 
26 
5 

78 

2.272 

2,8.30 

181 

38 

8 

30 

182 

Bona- 

4 

■'238 

£ 
28,570 
4.2jtS 
2,238 

'» 

"m 

40,5(» 

Oil-akin  closing  .     .    . 

Bbim 

UmbrelUa 

Building  Materials- 

175 

3,341 

2,291 

5,532 

387 

75,715 

330 
92 
33 
12 
39 
2 
27 

323 
2 
12 
48 

2.959 
1,174 

»S 
214 
18 

267 

3,272 

40 

208 
0U4 

i 

If   12 

2,939 

1.174 

262 

08 

214 
10 
2(98 
3,284 
40 
208 
004 

1,414 
826 
27 

""13 
28 
207 

5,177 
42 

IT6 
98 

315.86B 
88,  ire 
11.288 
4,850 
4,401 
1.900 
54,607 
457,6.« 
8,300 
23,950 
32,748 

Limr^ 

^    UoDumental 

■  Tottery 

-Metal  Works,  Ac. - 

Iron  and  bnuB  foundrieB 

Gah'Snined  iron  luid  plumbing. . 
Miichiiicry  and  angineering    .. 
Bailway   workBhops    ud   car- 

1120 

9,174 

13 

9,187 

8,007 

1,001.720 

78 

75 

6 
12 
42 
11 

11 

1,203 

505 

2,197 

1,730 
728 

azs 

101 
46 

■"■■|j 

1,399 

505 

2,197 

1,738 
720 
334 
101 
46 

666 

50 

1,173 

324 
203 
14 
41 
14 

99,110 
62,450- 
310,»50. 

201,900 
172,508 
12,088 
18,570 
1.M0 

-Smeltiug  pyritoa,  cobalt,  ftc.  ... 
■Tinware 

fihip-buildlng,  rsMiring.  fto.— 
Dry    DiMiks,    Floating  DocLb, 

and  Slips 

271 

6,932 

a 

8.938 

2,543 

808.685 

13 
2 
12 

2 

C7 

232 

6 
Sti 
19 

733 

...... 

232 
0 
87 
19 

733 

100 

3 
14 
99 

73,rao 

400 

S30 
3,100 
CI,378 

Saila,  tarpauU.iB,  *c 

Sbip  and  boat  building,  4u 

Waterworkfl— 
K  ,  Waterworks  and  irrigation 

06 

1,076 

1 

1,077 

280 

129,008 

U 

88 

88 

1,138 

14S.7M 

^^^B^^^J 
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1 

H 

iid>™,ploy«]. 

Poner  ot 

piiJSt" 

Uuhlncry 

Works. 

M^s. 

P.n^ 

Total. 

Furnitnro,  Bedding,  ic  — 

27 
90 

14 

7 

166 
20 
890 
107 
37 
69 

45 

211 
20 

107 
37 
72 

Bane- 
po™ 

68 

113 

3 

"■*12 

£ 

8,673 

2,500 

21,317 

700 

G90 

1,460 

Books,      Paper,     Printing,     and 
Eugraving— 

146 

1.289 

91 

1,3B0 

250 

35,342 

22 
8 
1 
4 
138 
2 

257 
44 

47 
17 

I8B 

"ia 

37 
31 

443 
44 
60 
54 
3.053 
6 

3 

""26 
429 

a 

2,850 
1.800 

30,000 

1.500 

398,430 

445 

Kngnving,  Ac 

Piper 

Paj^rba^ 

Printiug  Mid  other  inki  

Pftviiiff  and  AsphaltinK— 
Asphalt,  wood,  and  tar  pai-o- 

173 

3,392 

267 

3,659 

461 

435,025 

13 

73 

73 

00 

31,853 

MisocllaueouB- 

7 
S 
3 

4 

loa 

3 

u 

10 
5 

ss 

4 

s 

6 
3 
8 

63 
S 

4« 
3 

17 

IS 

17 
65 
22 
24 

Ha 

47 
4S 
29 
13 
1,064 

370 
21 
IS 
37 
12 

110 

274 
8 

308 
10 

6S0 
37 

■■""a 

"13 

"m 

""3 

"ij 
"iti 

6 

17 
67 
22 
24 

546 
47 
45 
43 
13 
1,084 

375 
21 

145 
37 
17 

110 

274 

s 

321 
10 

703 
43 

22 

"mi 

6 

£ 

479 
327 

"36 
3S 

lii 

389 

■331 

3 

120 

128 

850 

160 

290 

340 

32,834 

3,000 

1.320 

l.USO 

14,200 

494,313 

291, .TOO 

160 

8,530 

1,530 

430 

31.795 

20.020 

240 

89,745 

700 

64,500 

7,093 

Bnk.i.  °  ...:.::■;:;:;::::;;::::;: 

Ooko     .  . 

dST.::::::::::::;;::::;:::::: 

R«po. 

Soap,  candles,  and  soap  powder. 

■  Othew  not  included  abovo  ... 

42S 

3,(W1 

308 

3,969 

2,696 

,066,500 

•  Whtfc  mom  then  ons  kind  of  «ort  i»  ounkd  on  In 

Initiulrlu  :  In  iiKh  caiw  th»  UrtU  hu  b«n  mdiMi  to  tho  prf 
huidi,  So.,  included  uiiilcr  thi,  .nd  >oidd  othct  hcadfc 

one  uUb 

■ 

IriiniHiI.  It  hu  frequi 
□1  pknt  Oigteid  In  I. 
ulrj,  hence  itie  smli 

ho"4rtSS; 

■ 
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DDwrlpciou  ol  iiaii<ilai:Uir!  nWork. 

If  umber  of 

Buldi  csmplo^od. 

VologaC 

■"•• 

Felimle. 

TotaL 

«-n.?„.,T 

luBtniment  Makers— 

3 
21 
7 

16 
13S 
26 

2 

■"■■4 

17 

138 
30 

*  *  "i 

£ 

3 

PhUoaophical  inetromentB 

Caftiaga  Works— 

31 

179 

6 

170 

7 

10,180> 

2tfi 
2 

1,879 

17 

3 

1.900 

17 

107 

B 

78.208 
816 

Wheels,  wood -banding,  iu.    ., 

OUas- 

217 

I,9U 

3 

1.917 

172 

79,023 

2 
3 

62 
36 

52 

36 

1 

la 

Glasa  silvering  and  staining   .. 

Im 

8»ddlery  and  Harucss— 

fi 

88 

88 

17 

10,900 

95 
5 

486 
14 

S 

491 

14 

15 

I 

100 

500 

6 

505 

16 

9.04« 

3,694 

42,289 

3,4W 

45,7S3 

25,199 

. 

It  will  be  seen  that  u  large  proportion  of  the  establishmeats ' 
included  in  tlie  foregoing  list  are  connected  with  the  preparation 
of  food,  or  raw  produce.  There  has,  however,  been  fair  progress 
in  other  directions,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  table, 
the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  power  has  been  in  keeping  with 
the  general  progress  observable  in  other  departments  of  industry. 
The  number  of  persons  dependent  for  their  livelihood 
manufacturing  interest  may  he  estimated  at  about  170,000,  or 
aijtth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Colony. 

In  the  following  table  tlic  gradual  progress  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  Colony  during  the  last  decade  may  be  readily 
traced.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  number  of  works  of  all 
kinds  has  risen  in  the  short  period  embraced  by  the  I 
3,602  in  1877,  to  3,694  in  1886,  or  nearly  42  per  cent, 
number  of  hands  employed  has  advanced  from  24,902 
or  nertrly  84  per  cent,  during  nine  years. 


J 

Tesa 

ible,    ^H 
vith  ^M 


HANDS    EMTLOYED, 
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As  eatiniateil  by  tlie  numlHsr  of  works  and  the  bands  employed 
in  manitfacturitig,  New  Soutb  Wales  stunds  at  the  head  of  atl  the 
colonies  of  the  group,  aa  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabla 
compiled  from  stiitements  obttuncd  from  official  sources.  Tha 
figures  for  Tasmania  have  been  omitted,  as  the  returns  for  that 
colony  embrace  in  any  establishments  not  included  in  thoao 
of  the  other  colonies.  The  number  of  handa  employed  in  Victoria 
durbg  1885  was  49,297,  and  the  works  numbered  2,813 :  there 
wua  therefore  a  decrease  during  18SG  of  43  works  and  3,521 
handa.  As  regards  New  f^outh  Wales,  exact  figures  can  hni-dly  be 
given,  as  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  some  important  works 
varies  greatly  with  the  season.  This  is  espeeially  the  case  with  I 
sugar-mills,  and  wool-pressing  establishnieuts ;  but  it  is  believed  J 
that  the  figures  slated  fairly  represent  the  average  of  the  year. 


OAmy. 

HuHliEmplaj'sd. 

3,G04 
2,770 
1,125 

731 

9,946 

NowZeaUnd 

25,655 

A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  progress  exhibited  is  that  th«  I 
number  of  women  employed  in  factories  and  works  has  not  | 
inci'eased  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  male  employes.  In  1S7! 
number  of  females  employed  was  3,217,  while  in  188G  it  had  risen  I 
to  3,494,  showing  an  increase  of  only  233  female  hands  ii 
years.  An  examination  of  the  following  table  will  show  that  J 
this  increase  has  been  chiefly  conlined  to  steam-washing  works  J 
and  tobacco  and  boot  factories,  whilst  in  the  manufacture  ofl 
clothing,  fewer  women  nre  now  employed  than  was  the  caset«L| 
years  ago, 


ESIPLOYMENT  OP   FEMALES. 


cBt**^So  '"  ^  ifi  PI  p?  ?i  —  51  ?  I'-      ?5 
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I 


As  regards  the  future,   howevei',  a  vast  field  is  open  for  the  J 
development  of  manufactures  in  New  South  Wales.     Producing  I 
OB  it  does  the  raw  material  of  various  kiuda  necesBary  for  stip-  I 
plyuig  the  primary  wants  of  civilization,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Colony  will  not  long  continue  tlie  wasteful  process  of  exporting 
the  raw  article  and  taking  it  back  again  in  the  shape  of  niana- 
factui-ed  goods.     The  one  great  cause  which  has  hitherto  operated  j 
to  prevent  the  larger  development  of  manufactures  is  the  abun- 
dant employment  which  has  easily  been  found  for  labour  and  j 
capital   in  other  directions,    such    as   mining,   agricultural,    and  ^ 
pastoral  pursuits     Tt  cannot  be  anticipated  that  these  fields  for  j 
investment  will  always  remain  open,  and  capital  must  then  seek  I 
other  channel 3. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  into  cloth  and  other  articles  seems  | 
specially  adapted  to  the  circiim stances  of  New  South  Wales  a 
wool-growing  country,  but,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  this  industry    i 
has  made  no  progress. 

Na  285.— WooUen  Mills  :— 


™ 
Eatabllili- 

Huvda  Employ  dd 

.«r„s,Un 

mmu. 

HidB. 

Femile. 

TotaL 

1877 

8 

1.16 

51 

yda. 
421,4.'>2 

9 

14S 

53 

108 

lis 

415.400 

1S80 

114 

100 

214 

ISSl 

5 

178 

157 

335 

358,000 

1882 

8 

266 

119 

385 

319,926 

1883 

9 

260 

112 

372 

352,000 

1834 

7 

17S 

137 

312 

306.000 

1885 

6 

134 

189 

837,760 

isse 

■8 

104 

78 

182 

334,783 

•  Two  mtlli  not  Borklng. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  woollen  I 
mills  in  operation  has  not  increased,  and  that  tlioae  now  at  work  J 
provide  employment  for  182  persons  only.  During  the  year  1882  ■ 
and  1S83,  more  than  twice  this  number  of  hands  were  employed,  I 


MANUFACTORIES   AXD   TVORKS. 

and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  207  persona  were 
provided  with  work  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  quantity  o£ 
cloth  niBnufactureil,  aa  a  necessary  consequence,  has  also  consider- 
ably decreased.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  the 
export  of  wool  reached  no  leas  a"  sum  than  £7,028,596  in  1866, 
and  that  wearing  appai-el  to  the  amount  of  £1,334,823  was 
imported  for  home  consumption  during  the  same  year,  the  full 
significance  of  the  small  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth  will  be  at  onco  perceived. 

On  the  other  hand  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  exhibits  »i«i«ft« 
a  slight  progress,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  below : — 
No.  286.— Boot  Factories. 


HDikdi  EmploTiid. 

Mato. 

TOUI 

1877 

104 

1,610 

305 

1,915 

1878 

71 

1.5S4 

299 

1,888 

1879 

71 

1.750 

373 

75 

2,038 

841 

B,379 

1881 

71 

l.8^^ 

377 

2,226 

18S2 

6! 

1.605 

341 

2,036 

377 

1B&I 

08 

1.871 

418 

2.880 

1883 

fiS 

1,673 

433 

2,105 

ISSIS 

69 

1,856 

416 

2,272 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  although  there  Is 
a  fair  increase  In  the  number  of  hands — which  from  1,91S  in  1877 
had  risen  to  2,272  in  16S6 — yet  the  number  of  establishments  has 
considerably  decreased.  This  would  indicate  a  tendency  for  large 
factories  to  supei-sede  small  works,  and  drive  the  latter  out  of 
competition  in  this  particular  branch  of  manufacture.  The 
average  number  of  Imnds  employed  in  each  factory  has  risen 
from  18'1  in  1877  to  .33-4  in  18S6.  Tlie  number  of  pairs  of  boots 
made  during  the  year  was  1,881,210. 

Wliat  should,  in  time,  form  another  great  staple  industry  of  rm<iKcM<i 
Austr.ilin  is  uniloubtedly  the  iron  trade,     Every  advantage  which 
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the  great  iron  and  machinery  producing  countries  of  the  world — 
such  as  England  and  Belgium — possess,  are    also  pi-csent   here^ 
Not   only  are  iixin   and  coal   deposited   in   abundance,  and   ia 
positions  easily  accessible  and  readily  worked,  but,  as  pointed  out 
in  Part  VI,  the  local  iron  ore  is  exceedingly  rich.     Scarcely  any 
progress,  Iiowevcr,  bos  been    iniule  in  iron  smelting,  and  nearly 
tlio  whole  stock  of  pig  and  wrought  iron  requirecl  for  the  local 
manufactories   is   imported.      The   other   descriptions   of    metal 
works,    both   for  smelting  and   manufacturing,    are    in  a   mora    I 
forward  state.     All  works  for  the  treatment  of  metal  in,  1S77    ' 
numbered   1S9,  in  wliieh  were  engaged  3,653  persona,  while  i 
1886  the  number  of  works  Jmd  inercasctl  to  :i71,  and  the  liands 
employed  to  6,938. 

As  regards  tlie  preparation  of  raw  materials,  the  products  of 
pastoral   pursuits,  the   rale   of  increase    has   been   not  a   little 
affected  by  the  seasons,  so  that  during  the  ten  years  under  review, 
under  the   heads  of   boiling-down,    fellmongering,    tanning  and  | 
woolwashing,  the  number  of  hands  employed  has  only  increased  I 
tnm  2,147  in  1S77  to  3,413  in  1886,  while  that  of  the  works  has  ' 
fallen  from  276  in  1877  to  219  in  1880. 


Brewing  and  the  manufiictiire  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  are  two 
industries  which  have  increased  during  the  last  decennial  period, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  branches  of  manufacture 
will  further  develop  in  the  future.  As  regards  the  former,  there 
wore  in  1877  38  breweries  and  bottlers  of  ale  and  porter  in  tlio 
Colony  employing  456  hands,  while  in  1886  the  number  had  risea  I 
to  74  and  987  respectively.  The  quantity  of  ale  and  beer 
imitoi-tod  from  abroad  during  1886  reached  n  value  of  £419,454, 
not  a  very  large  amount  considering  that  X346,006  of  it  was  i 
beer  in  bottle,  which  the  colonial  breweries  have,  so  far,  not 
attempted  to  protluce  on  any  extensive  scale.  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  position  of  this  industry  and  its  progress 
during  the  last  decade. 
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No.  287. — Breweries  and  Bottling  Eatabliatinients. 


Ruidl 

Employed. 

Qallons. 

isei 

fiO 

C37 

1883 

66 

6!t9 

1883 

69 

7*7 

1884 

60 

78,S 

1883 

70 

805 

11,000,000 

1886 

U 

987 

10,000,000 

*  Only  approilioktety  oacHTttdnHl. 

Soap  and  candles,  which  may  be  rectoned  a  purely  colonial  s-w 
production,  seeiiig  that  tallow  is  one  of  our  staple  products, 
experienced  a.  satisfactory  advance  during  tlio  decadi^.  The 
number  of  factories  in  existence  in  1876  was  33,  turning  out 
80,895  cwt.  of  soap  and  1,546,832  lb.  of  candles.  The  produc- 
tion had  increased  to  I.'i.5,430  cwt.  and  2,109,283  lb.  respectively 
in  188C-  The  value  of  the  plant  employed  in  tho  latter  year  was 
.£89,745  and  the  steam  developed  was  equivalent  to  331  horse- 
power. The  o]ipiirent  decrease  observoble  in  the  quantity  manu- 
factured ia  due  to  a  clianjje  in  the  class  of  candies  made,  the 
common  tallow  caudle  being  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
the  Btearine. 

Ifo.  286. — Soap  and  Candle  Manufactories  : — 


NODber  m 
EilBblbta- 

Qjantltlu 

muiu. 

cwt. 

lb. 

1ST7 

an 

173 

32.358 

4,133,809 

187H 

IHO 

3.951.(S»(! 

1H79 

IGD 

r)-l,324 

l,I98,73fi 

IHHO 

as 

1881 

38 

233 

iofi.e(i2 

l.ir>5,R08 

JH83 

40 

afi3 

11S.GI3 

3.0(U;,2ai 

1883 

88 

am 

121.734 

2.807,728 

1881 

SI 

20t 

131,24* 

2.769,680 

1885 

40 

223 

las.ft'ia 

I,l!8H,3(m 

1880 

in 

337 

1 65,130 

2,103.283 

48d 
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fitew-miUa 


The  anmb^  of  pecwmii  tmj^dyed  in  tiieim^ 
in  saw^mil]%  Ac,  has  also  increased  at  agood  ratio  duriag  the  last 
ten  yeazB.  TtiB  nnmber  of  ^ttaUidbmenls  in  1877  was  215, 
empk^ring  a  total  number  of  1,694  perstmi^  while  in  1886  tiiere 
were  323  milk,  and  the  number  of  hands  enjoyed  was  3,284. 
The  valire  of  plant  in  1886  was  £457,362,  the  horse-power  5,177, 
while  the  quantity  of  timber  sawn,  estimated  at  110  million  feet 
1-ineh  tfaiidc 


Na  289..^-Saw-mills :— 


Year, 

Niiiiib«r«f 

BKUMUBIBMlBtS 

HAndi 

cniplojrocL 

Yew. 

Nunberot 
.WrtiiMlilinKBiili. 

Btads 
«n|ilo9r«l 

7.^7    1877 

215 

* 

a,6M 

1882 

f,  omit 

3,013 

1»1t»   1878 

2S28 

2.677    ; 

1883 

«V-S76 

3,318 

f  .^  lfi79 

232 

2,072 

1884 

f.v  376 

8,477 

JO      1880 

248 

%438 

1885 

*/   415 

3.775 

?»r    1881 

280 

2,379 

18S6 

0)    323 

3,272 

SiurM'-niills. 


Sugar-growing  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  industry. 
The  number  of  works  in  existence  in  1877  was  60,  of  which 
24  used  steam-power,  whilst  26  were  worked  by  cattle,  and  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  was  1,065.  These  increased,  in 
the  years  1884  and  1885,  to  86  steam-mills  and  19  worked  by 
cattle,  whilst  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  the  qucuitity  of 
sugar  and  molasses  turned  out,  con*espondingly  increased.  But  in 
1886,  the  figures  had  been  reduced  to  57  steam,  and  only  7  mills 
worked  by  cattle,  although  the  number  of  men  employed  had 
considei'ably  increased,  being  2,259,  as  against  1,065,  in  1877, 
and  the  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured  had  risen  to  275,000 
cwt,  and  507,000  gallons  of  molasses,  as  against  93,960  cwt.  of 
sugar,  and  273,480  gallons  of  molasses  in  1877. 


SUGAB  UILLB. 


(  following  table  gives  the  particulars  of  this  industry  for 
e  last  decade  : — 

No.  290.— Sugar-milla  ;— 


NBiDb(roriflUK 


Worked  I  WdAmI 


57 


36 

eo3 

23 

627 

21 

15 

1,601 

17 

1,432 

IS 

14 

2,651 

12 

IB 

2:698 

7 

2.S31 

146,003 
159,048 

270,000 


275,000 


140,506 
269,092 

334,402 
560,000 
580,000 
450,000 

&^■>.ooo 

507,000 


2,190 
2,G34 
2,259 


t  Inolmla  huidi  iinipJa;ad  lor  only  por^on  ol  tbe  yexl. 

The  number  of  establishments  for  refining  the  raw  sugar  waa  * 
vvnly  two  in  1876,  and  has  not  im^feaEed  within  the  last  ten  ^ears  ; 
tbntthequantityofrefinedsugar  turned  out  in  1877  was  only  250,650 
,,  while  in  1886  it  reached  510,000  cwt,  an  increasp.  of  nearly 
}  per  cenL  The  value  of  the  plant,  as  estimated  m  the  latter 
A  £160,000. 


No.  291. — Sugar  R«finerie8 

— 

Nimbwof 

NumhcpofHincU 

QuKiHtj  o(  8u(H 

emtiosed. 

1B77 

S 

IRS 

owt. 
259,650 

1878 

163 

32-1,180 

1879 

2 

181 

38S,4»0 

IS80 

2 

ISC 

414.«fXl 

1»8I 

2 

228 

614,  WO 

2 

235 

470,000 

2 

S14 

4H5.000 

1S84 

2 

172 

370,000 

224 

aw-ooo 

2 

214 

510,000 

The  general  tendency,  observable  in  aimort  all  parts  of  the  world  Toruiem 
where  this  induatry  is  carried  on,  to  concentrate  the  work  in  large  Kfowing 
and  central  eatabliahments,  is  olao  apparent  in  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  older  Bugar-growing  countries  of  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius, 
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I 


and  ItiiJia,  small  mills  are  rapidly  disappearing  to  make  room  for 
large  central  establiabmenls,  wliera  businMS  is  strictly  coiitined  to 
the  iiidustnal  process  of  Gugar-making,  tlio  jilantnrs  attending 
solely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  In  New  South  Wales,  almost 
from  the  introduction  of  the  sugar-growing  industry,  the  mann- 
facture  of  sugar  has  been  in  the  hands  oE  a  powerful  coutpany, 
the  Colonial  SugarRetiningCorapany,  whose  mills  on  the  Clareucp 
and  on  the  Richniond  have  beun  referred  to  in  anotlior  part  of  tliis 
work.  Most  of  the  sugiir  mauufactui-ed  in  the  Colony  comes 
from  this  comimny's  mills,  who  also  own  the  only  sugar  refineries 
in  New  South  Wales.  Tlie  other  establishment  a,  whether  worked 
by  steam  or  cattle,  are  mostly  email  factories  in  which  Bugar  of  an 
inferior  quality,  which  has  afterwards  to  undergo  the  process  of 
refining,  is  turned  out 

The  use  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  the  Colony  has,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  superseded  that  of  imported  tobacco.  The  amount 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes  made  in  tho  Colony  is,  on  tho  other  hand, 
very  small  compared  with  the  total  quantity  of  these  conimoditiea 
consumed.  The  weight  of  each  description  of  tobacco  used  in  the 
Colony  during  1886  amounted  to  : — 


Importud. 

'^^^ 

TuOL 

Tobacco  

lb. 
847,061 
245.431 
4S,39S 

lb. 
2,044,240 
7.125 
5,340 

■L        J 

gare 

A  large  amount  of  imported  leaf  is  used  in  tho  manufacture  of 
tobacco  in  the  Colony,  the  proportion  during  tho  jiast  year  being 
6r>l,5U  n>.  of  imported  leaf  to  1,482,725  lb.  of  New  South 
Wales  leaf.  The  quantities  of  each  kind  of  tobacco  mode  in  tho 
Colony  as  well  as  the  weight  of  leaf  URetl  in  the  manufacture  will 
be  found  in  the  following  table.  The  quantity  of  colonial  leaf 
given  includes  stalks  and  stems,  which  are  taken  out  in  tlie 
process  of  manufactui-e.  The  proportion  of  leaf  not  used  would  t 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  leaf. 
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MmtatjpM-       The  amoaal  of  mill-power  for  grinding  and  dressing  grsin  is 


Silin* 


floor  imdt  in 
IlitOttoar. 


ampto^traeting  the  floor  consomed  in  the  Odonj.  Thennmber 
of  milb  at  work  and  the  hands  employed  have  varied  slif^j 
firom  year  to  year,  hat  are  now  somewhat  less  thanformeriy.  Aa 
the  CUlony  does  not  produee  saffieient  grain  for  its  own  xeqnire- 
menta^  it  is  not  at  all  probable  thai  there  will  be  any  notaUe 
increase  in  the  nnmber  of  flour-milk,  as  those  existing  are  moady 
at  work  onlypartof  their  tima  Wind  and  horse-power,  asapptted 
to  the  dressing  of  grain,  haare  &&en  into  disnse^  and  thou^  soine 
water-mills  still  exist,  the  nnmber  is  less  than  formerly,  and  is 
decreasing.  Partieolars  of  the  mills  in  operation  during  the 
eleven  years  which  dosed  with  1886  will  be  found  in  t^  sitb- 
sequodt  tabla 

The  quantity  of  flour  made  in.the  Odony  durii^  the  past  ten 
years  is  shown  in  the  fdlowing  table. 

Na  293« — ^Amount  of  Mour  made  in  the  Cdlony  during 

the  years  1877-86 :— 


Yeu". 

New  Soath  Wales 
Wheat  treated. 

Imported  Wheat 
treated. 

Total  Wheat 

Total  Floor 
made. 

Bushels. 

Boshels. 

Bushels. 

Cwt 

1877 

2,209,969 

696,973 

2.906,942 

7,267,356 

1878 

2,224,650 

714,488 

2,939,138 

7.347,845 

1879 

3,147,761 

390,618 

3,538,379 

8,845,948 

1880 

3,321,556 

300,620 

8,622,176 

9,055,440 

1881 

8,400,934 

108,096 

3,509,030 

8,772,576 

1882 

3.136,461 

629,841 

3,766,302 

9,415,755 

1883 

3,733,171 

176,138 

3,908,309 

9,770,773 

1884 

3,988,246 

418,434 

4,401,680 

11,004,200 

1885 

3,927,273 

497,776 

4,425,048 

11,062,620 

1886 

2,402,057 

984,773 

3,386,820 

8,467,076 

FLOUR  MILLS. 
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OCCUPATIONS   OF  THE  FEOFLE. 

To  obtain  even  a  fair  approximation  of  the  niiinbcr  of  persons 
engaged  in  various  walka  of  lifo  in  this  Colony  is  a  work  of  no 
small  difficulty,  the  information  which  might  serve  ns  a  basis  for 
a  calculation  of  this  kind  being  of  a  very  meagre  and  incomplete 
description.  Tlie  result  of  an  attempt  at  Rolviiig  this  question 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  only  approximate,  for  until  another 
census  of  the  [>opulation  of  the  Colony  ean  he  taken,  auything  like 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  cannot  be 
arrived  ot.  With  the  data  in  hand,  however,  the  following 
approximation  has  been  compiled,  which  will  be  Hullicient,  at  asj* 
rate,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales  are  occupied  l— 

Total  populotion 1,001,986 

Government  and  municipal  officers  and  einplnyM' 24,000 

Engaged  in  defence  and  protection l,05ti 

Clergymen  and  othow  eagogod  in  religioti 990 

Lawyers,  Law  Court  officers,  etc 1,177 

FhysicianB,  surgeons,  drnggists,  etc 1,373 

Authors,  Bcieotific  pcrsODs,  »rtiBt»,  etc , 3,353 

Domestic  duties 317,524 

Scholars  under  tuition   2U,9S5 

Engaged  in  board  and  lodging 5,49f 

„         ftttendanee 45,234 

,,         mercantile  pursuits    30,736 

„  maritime  pursuits 5,985 

,,         agricultural  pursuits 119,5)3 

„         poatoral  pursuits  and  about  animals 30,S10 

mining 19,417 

Other  occnpations  not  stated    150,388 

•  Inclmla  peiHiiii  einiiloyod  In  Ihe  r»ll\i»)'  ind  dredge  senkfi. 

In  New  South  Wales,  as  in  most  other  Australian  Colonies,  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  country  has  created  a  demand  for  labour 
of  all  kinds,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  except  by  a  constant  acces- 
Bion  of  laliourers  from  other  countries.  This  demand,  which  lias 
been  continuous  for  many  years,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 


CURRENT  WAGES. 


4S9 


of  B,  rate  of  wages  much  higher  than  in  ordiuorily  foimd  in  older 
lands.  The  wave  of  depression  which  aBected  moet  countries 
during  1885-6  did  uot  leave  this  Colony  untouched,  and  the 
labouring  classes  shared  largely  in  tlie  ganeral  Bufibring. 
Although  the  normal  rate  of  wugea  showed  no  decline,  the  actual 
Amount  which  workmen  were  willing  to  accept  in  most  trades 
vas  considerably  below  the  current  ratea.     The  revival  of  pros- 

I  perity  which  came  with  the  year  1887  has  bad  a  beneficial  effect, 
and  the  following  rates,  which  are  tliose  accepted  by  the  various  « 

r  tnide  and  labour  organizations,  may  be  taken  as  now  current  in  a 

I  the  Colony  : — 

So,  295, — Nominal  Kates  of  Wages  of  various  Trades,  ic, 
during  1886. 

xtnoniaBoiia    ]1/-  per  day  of  S  hours. 

l.Briuklayara  11/-  „ 

Inutorem 11/-  „            ,, 

rQnarryniGD  7/-tolO/-  „           „ 

P^^rpeiiten  and  joiners  9/-  ,,            ,, 

IPainters    9/-  „            „ 

K  I«bour«rB S/-  „           „ 

I  Flumbcn,    gat&iten,     and     gal- 

auodiwni  workers lO/^toll/-'  „            „ 

l-SUteri  10/-tol2/- 

'  Iron-monlders 8/- to    D/4  „            „ 

'  '  Boiler-maken     tad     iron      ihip- 

buildeni    10/-  „           „ 

Engine«n 0/- to  12/-  ■■            ,, 

Labourers  working  with  engineers,  I 

boilennakeri,  fto ,.     5/- to    7/-  ■>            i,                           I 

i.  ShipwHRhti 11/- to  12/-  „            „ 

[  Coouhmnkers,     bailders,      wheel-  , 

wrighti,   smiths,   painters,   and 

trimmen  fl/-to  10/-  „            „ 

I  Wheelwright!  and  blacksmiths  ...  3.>/-to60/~perwcek,of  Bhourtperday. 

I  Furien     35/-to55/-  „            8 

^  Psttem-maken   8/- to  10/- per  day  of  8  hours. 

f  Bnua  [onndors  and  tinishers 8/-taI0/-  „            „ 

I  Tinsmiths  and  sheet-iron  workers      7/- to    9/-  „            „ 

1  Ironworkers 8d.  to    1/-  per  hour. 

I  Saddle,  collar,  and  harness  makers   30/- to  50/- pur  week  of  34  hours. 
I  fiaOmakers  ao/-to50/-       ,, 


»  9$ 
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Tilktt  .^...•.. .,^..„...  fip/-tofl0/-perw6ek«  puoe  work. 

Bmnm    ^ 60/-to60/- 

SOkhitten -^. 68/- to  70/-       „ 

VjivMmtn   ^ l(V-tol2/^perdAy. 

Cbmpofiton 25/- to  50/-  per  week,  o!  48  hours;  or 

piece  work,  1/1  por  tiiouauid  cbiy, 
and  1/2  per  tiMmmidiiig^t  wodk. 

Ooopem^......^.^ -- 4IV-to«)/-perweek,  l/^tol/SperhovK 

OodkBinMS.^ .....»« 8icL  to  1/3  per  hour. 

Coal  Inmpenkand  tEbmnefs 1/8  per  hour  day,  1/0  per  hour  night 

work. 

Wharf  Uhonren 1/- per  hoar. 

Bootntakera,  Ac  (factoy  hands)...  25/-  to  55/-  per  week. 

Oooka  and  paatry«oooka. 86/- to  60/-       „ 

Drapers.^ 30/- to  70/-       „ 

Famitare-makeiB  (calnnei-makerB, 
Frenoh-poliahen) 25/- to  50/-       „ 

Tohacoo  operatiTeB 25/- to  50/-       „ 

Gaa-stokeiB 8d.  to  1/- per  hour,  S-honrshifta. 

Briok  and  pipe  maken lO^d.  to  1/-  per  hour* 

Sawyers  and  miU-woriceis 8d.  to  1/8       „ 

Batohers  8d.  to  1/-       „ 

Ckimpunativeiy        An  inspection  of  the  preceding  table  at  once  reveals  the  fact 

hi^h  lute  of 

^nges.  that  the  labouring  classes  in  this  community  are  far  in  advance  of 

their  fellow-workmen  in  older  countries,  in  other  respects,  besides 
the  mere  question  of  better  wages.  In  nearly  all  departments  of 
labour  the  daily  toil  is  restricted  to  eight  hours,  and  though  there 
is  no  statutory  recognition  of  this  time  as  the  limit  of  a  man's 
labour,  it  is  tacitly  acknowledged  even  by  the  Governments  of  the 
various  colonies. 

Labour  organizations  and  trades'  unions  are  particularly  strong 
in  the  two  provinces  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Every 
year  a  day  is  set  apart  in  these  colonies  for  a  public  demon- 
Eiffhi-hour  stration  of  the  eight-hour  system,  in  which  thousands  of  workmen 
mIo^^^°^  ^  take  part.  A  stranger  arriving  in  Sydney  on  that  day  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  greatly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
movement  and  the  favour  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  whole 


SOCIAL   CONDITION. 


commimity.  TLe  benetits  arising  from  a  high  mte  of  wages  ore  o 
further  enhanced  by  the  comparative  cheapness  in  the  cost  of 
living,  which,  except  perhap:}  in  the  matter  of  house  rent,  is  not 
increase  J  in  proportion  to  the  earnings  of  the  labouring  class.  The 
result  of  this  happy  state  is  visible  on  all  sides,  for  in  no  other 
land  can  a  better-dressed,  better-fed,  and  more  contented-looking 
class  than  the  working  people  of  New  South  Wales  be  found. 
This  fact  is  plainly  revealed  whenever  a  holiday  atti-acts  crowds 
to  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  or  to  the  numerous  resorts  of 
amusement  in  and  around  the  city. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  pages  that  the  mateiial  MstiihutiQ 
prosperity  of  Sew  South  Wales  compares  favourably  with  that  of 
any  other  country,  however  fortunate  may  be  its  lot.  But  in  one 
particular  the  Colony,  in  common  with  all  the  provinoea  of 
Australia,  diiTers  greatly  from  other  countries,  especially  those  of 
the  Old  World.  Wealth  is  widely  distributed,  and  the  contrast 
between  rich  and  poor,  which  seems  so  peculiar  a  phase  of  modem 
civilization,  finds  no  parallel  in  these  southern  lands.  That 
there  is  |K)verty  in  these  colonies  is  undeniable  and  inevitable ; 
but  no  one  in  Australia  is  bom  to  poverty,  and  that  hereditary 
pauper  class  which  forms  so  grave  a  menace  to  the  freedom  of 
many  States  has  therefore  no  existence  here. 

The  (lovemment  of  the  Colony  exists  only  for  the  advantage  of  Aimieij-oi 
the  people.  But  its  anxiety  to  foster  material  prosperity  in  no  prM^Si" 
wise  blinds  it  to  the  necessity  of  forwarding  that  psychical '™'' 
progress,  without  which  material  advancement  would  be  incomplete. 
The  solicitude  manifested  for  the  spread  of  education  ;uid  enlighten- 
ment, and  the  impartial  toleration  meted  out  to  all  forms  of 
religious   belief,  leave  nothing  in  these   respects   to  be  desired.  , 

Nor  has  the  care  of  those  whom  old  age  or  misfortune  has  affected 
overlooked.     Hospitals  are  found  in  every  important  town, 
I  anpported  by  the  liberality  of  the  State  and  the  charity  of  its 
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i6.  the  sum  of  £100.000  was  expended  by  thi 
1  purposes,  while  a  similar  amount  was  s 


people.     During  181 

State  for  charitable 

scribed  by  private  persons.     Neglected  and  orphan  children  a 
also  objects  of  the  State's  solicitude,  and  are  supported  by  i 
bounty.     The  admirable  system  of  relief  organized  under  the  f 
Childi'eu's  Belief  Board  bids  fair  to  solve  the  dilbcult  and  painfull 
problem  of  juvenile  destitution  and  juvenile  ci 

°-  The  intellectual  progress  of  the  people  has  been  even  more  rapid  I 
than  their  material  advancement.  Nor  has  this  progress  l 
confined  to  those  sciences  vhich  are  iiecessary  for  mat«rialfl 
prosperity.  The  State,  conscious  of  tlie  value  of  literature  ixLm 
softening  the  minda  and  manners  of  the  people,  encourages  witlil 
great  liberality  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  reading  room&M 
In  spite  of  their  busy  lives,  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  havVl 
done  something  towards  increasbig  the  general  wealth  of  th«1 
English  litei'ature,  and  with  less  stirring  times — inevitable  to  tha9 
building  up  of  a  nation — and  the  existence  of  a  leisured  class,  t 
fruits  of  the  care  now  lavished  upon  intellectual  culture  will 
found  iji  literature  worthy  of  Australia- 
More  truly  can  it  be  said  of  the  Australian  than  of  any  otbes 
people  that  their  destiny  is  in  their  own  handa  Their  country  ii 
most  happily  situated.  Unlike  most  other  lands,  it  stands  laV 
danger  from  no  enemies  ujwn  its  border,  nor  is  it  possible  that  it 
Government  should  ever  engage  in  a  struggle  to  subvert  thsfl 
liberties  of  its  people.  Its  colonization  in  these  latter  days  augunfl 
a  future  free  from  Old  World  strifes  and  traditional  hatreds,  audi 
thus,  happy  in  its  situation  and  most  fortunate  in  its  wealth,  ifil 
may  await  its  future  in  calm  confidence. 
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Law^  and  Crime. 

THE  law  of  New  Sovitli  Wales  pcniiita  jirocoeilings  against  any 
person  charged  with  crime  to  bo  initiated  eitlier  by  uvreat 
or  by  BummonB.  Puring  1886,  there  were  81,503  coseR  dealt  with 
by  the  magiBtrateB  ;  in  48,854  of  tlieae,  the  persons  charged  with 
offences  were  arrested,  and  in  24,681  cases  they  were  summoned 
by  the  police ;  while  in  the  remaining  7,9C3  cases  proceedings 
were  taken  by  private  persona, 

ARRESTS. 
Out  of  81,503  persons  brought  before  the  magistrates  of  the  Pi 
Colony   79,909   werB    dealt    v/itli    sitnimarily,    and    convictions  ^ 
recorded  in  62,268  coses  ;  while  17,641  cases  were  dismissed  either 
on  tlieir  merits,  or  for  want  of  prosecution;  intheremaaningcases, 
1,5P4  in  number,  the  persons  concerned  wore  committed  for  trial 
in  the  higher  Courts  of  the  Colony.     Dividing  the  oflenoes  into 
three  subJivisions  of  tliose  committed  against  the  person,  thase 
agftinat  property,  and  offences  against  good  order  or  government, 
tlio  numbers  of  persons  charged  under  each  head,  whose  cases  were 
dealt  with  during  1886,  were  :— 

No.  39G. — Number  of  Persons  brought  before  the  Magistrates' 
Courts,  and  manner  in  whicli  they  were  dealt  with,  1886. 


Sumber 

rpmoim. 

OIlBICM. 

on'lho 

ponvlSJ 

Curamlttod 
IprlrUO. 

Against  the  penan   .. 

10,135 

7,E3S 
00,833 

81,503 

8.071 
1.713 
6.909 

1,420 
1.139 

a.tso 

6,187 
8.67fi 
G3,4(e 

448 
977 

TuUI  nnnibw  M   rcnom 

11.623 

0.018 

62.26S 

1,59* 
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Ch-il  actioB3  are  not  included  in  the  above  taltle,  but  it  includes 
arreet  or  summonses  for  breaches  of  varioas  Acta,  and  for  other 
offences,  whicb,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  crimes,  although  they  are  such  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
The  number  of  auramary  convictions  for  the  graver  class  of 
ofieaces,  viz.,  those  againat  persons  and  pro^ierty,  show  no  increase 
during  IP86  ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  proportionately  less  than 
in  any  year  shown  in  the  following  table.  No  such  decrease  is 
visible  in  the  oflences  against  good  order. 

No.  297. — Summary  Convictions  before  Magiatratea: — 


Yew. 

OIIbd™ 

-«ulnil_ 

.^^ 

Y«r. 

OflencH 

Oflenc» 

oihsr 

187C 

3.931 

2,694 

23,773 

1882 

E.3S0 

4,014 

40,763 

1877 

4.5C7 

2.788 

25,G*8 

1883 

e,257 

3,396 

«,811 

1878 

5,0W 

3.087 

29.823 

188i 

5,810 

3.591 

48.602 

1379 

4,885 

3,317 

3U.726 

1885 

5,159 

3,694 

50,687 

1880 

6.161 

3,286 

33,7fi8 

1886 

5,187 

3,678 

B3,*05 

1881 

6.280 

3,*33 

42,-13S 

The  number  of  arrests  made  by  the  iwlice  was  less  doriai;  188 
than  ill  the  previous  year,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  whole  popi 
lation  was  smaller  than  in  any  year  sinco  188U.  as  will  be  see 
below ; — 


K 

0.  29S.— Arrests  by 

Police. 

.„ 

Proportion  m 

,„. 

a™. 

poiioUliitL 

1876 

26.993 

4-46 

1882 

39,768 

GOO 

1877 

28,949 

4-60 

1S83 

43.177 

6-17 

1S78 

30,718 

4C6 

1S81 

40.199 

B-24 

1879 

32,800 

475 

1885 

4e.2Gl 

B-13 

1880 

35.77-1 

4-92 

1886 

48.864 

4-99 

1881 

41,403 

5'4i 
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The  number  of  police  in  the  Colony  during  the  years  1884-5-6  was  Number  of 

Total. 


Year. 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Metropolitan. 
423 
466 
476 


Country. 
947 
977 
986 


1,370 
1,443 
1,462 


Con.sidering  the  large  area  of  the  Colony,  the  number  of  police 
required  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  New  South 
Wales  compares  fiavourably  with  that  of  the  other  colonies.  The 
following  figures  show  the  proportion  to  the  total  population  of 
four  of  the  colonies  : — 

Now  South  Wales 1  police  to  670  civilians. 

Victoria „  797 

Qaeensland ,»  500 

South  Australia .,  762 


)» 


II 


The  ages  of  peraons  arrested  during  the  year  1886  is  given  Agree  of  persons 

arrested. 

below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  serious  offences  were  com- 
mitted by  pei'sons  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  while 
those  against  good  order,  consisting  chiefly  of  drunkenness,  were 
committed  by  persons  from  thirty  to  fifty  years. 

No.  299. — Ages  of  Persons  Apprehended  for  Various  Classes  of 

Offences,  during  the  year  1886": — 


Offences. 


Ages. 


Under' 

I     15    I 


lS-20. 


Against  the  person ...., 
Against  property,  with 

Tiolenco     

Against  property,  with 

out  Tiolence 

Forgery    and    oflences 

against  the  currency 
Against  good  order,  in 

eluding  drunkenness 
Not    included    in  the 

preceding 


Total. 


14  268 

I 

10  41 

283|  702 

6  20 

484 


20-80. 

1,860 

113 

1,966 

67 


1,778 10,524 
76      624 


40-50. 


Total 
apprehen- 
sions. 


448  168>   61 
25   13    4 


564  240 


17 

8,614 

366 


7 

4,450 

152 


802  2,885 14,644 12,76310,034  5,025 


158 
12 

2,400 
66 

2,701 


3,043 

261 

4,974 

158 

38,557 

1,861 

48,854 
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Decline  in  The  proportion  of  offences  committed  at  the  respective  ages  is 

juvenUe  crime.       .  ,    ,  ,  ,  i  -n 

given  below,  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  note  the  decline  in 
arrests  of  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  as  compared  with  the 
arrests  at  all  agea 

No.  300. — Per-centage  of  Arrests  at  various  Ages  to  Total 

Arrests : — 


1S8G 


1G4 


6-90 


2998     '    2G-13 


20- oi 


1028 


Year. 

Tears 

10-16. 

Tears 
15-20. 

Yeari 
20-3a 

Years 
30-40. 

Years 
40-50. 

Years 
50-00. 

Years 
over  (JO. 

1879 

220 

6-76 

28-24 

27-93 

1918 

9-33 

3-36 

1880 

2-12 

6-94 

29*24 

26-90 

18-69 

9-77 

6-34 

1881 

2-11 

543 

28-98 

27-22 

20-31 

9-74 

6-21 

1882 

1-93 

4-83 

27-82 

20-58 

20-79 

10-69 

73G 

1883 

1-91 

5*80 

28-98 

26-08 

20-43 

10-40 

635 

1834 

1-68 

5-81 

20-51 

2602 

20-35 

1001 

GOl 

1885 

173 

5-38 

3025 

2G-47 

1 

20-42 

977 

5-98 

5-53 


The  native-born   population    of    Xew    South   Wales   probably 


Absence  of 
serious  crime 

amons^'st  native  j^umbers  not  less  than  G4  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  the  i)ersons 
arrested  durinjr  1886  -who  were  born  in  the  Colonv   numbered 


born  i)Op 


13,748  out  of  a  total  of  48,85-4  arrests,  or  28-14  per  cent.  The 
native  countries  of  all  persons  apprehended  during  188G  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table,  as  well  as  the  class  of  offence  for 
which  the  arrests  were  made  : — 


BIRTHPLACES  OP  0PFENDEE8. 
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^Htatf  "Dm  nomiiuJ  Miglona  prafeadoa  of  eadi  persoa  wreMed  is 

S^SmST'     aMerbo&ed  uid  tntend  jn  &e  cbwgMlteet    Ihuing  1886,  the 

^      imatm  at  pOTicaw  bdopging  to  ewA  of  tlw  •rariota  denoroinatMBg 
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As  far  as  possible  the  degree  of  education  of  those  who  were  Education otper- 

tions  arrestea. 

arrested  has  also  been  obtained.  Four  grades  of  education  are 
adopted  for  classification  purposes,  and  the  number  comprised  in 
each  class  during  the  years  from  1876  to  1886  is  given  below. 

No.  303. — Degrees  of  Education  of  Persons  Arrested,  1876-86  : — 


Year. 


Neither  read 
nor  write. 


Read  only. 


Read  and  write. 


Superior 
education. 


Total  arrests. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


8,841 
8,842 
4,017 
3,483 
4,065 
4,034 
4,059 
3,859 
8,871 
3,925 
4,142 


1,320 

1,269 

1,529 

1,230 

1,197 

1,123 

964 

1,058 

1,096 

937 

916 


21,832 
23,238 
25,172 
27,984 
30,350 
36,088 
34,553 
88,071 
41,030 
43,185 
43,588 


153 
162 
162 
182 
189 
202 
214 
208 


26,993 
28,349 
30,718 
32,860 
35,774 
41,402 
39,758 
43,177 
40,199 
48,261 
43,854 


A  superficial  glance  at  the  figures  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Effect  of  Educa- 

tiori  on  crime. 

progress  of  education  has  not  been  attended  with  that  decrease 
in  crime  which  the  friends  of  education  confidently  assert  follows 
in  its  train.  This  view  of  the  case  is  quite  untenable,  for  although 
the  proportion  of  persons  arrested  who  can  read  and  write  has  much 
increased  of  late  years,  this  is  due  to  the  spread  of  education  even 
amongst  those  whose  environment  offers  inducement  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime. 
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Kcb   304 — ^Peivcttitage  Anrestod  of  each  Degree  of  Education, 

1876-8e:— 


Ymt, 

N«ltlwr 
wd  nor 

wilto. 

BmAotHj. 

Siqpiffor 
eduoMioii. 

Tflw. 

Neiibcr 

nftdoor 

write. 

B«Mi  only. 

Superior 
education. 

1876 

14-22 

4-89 

80-80 

1882 

10*20 

2-42 

87-38 

1877 

13*65 

4-47 

81-98 

1883 

8-93 

2-45 

88-62 

1878 

•    ISifJ 

4-97 

81-96 

1884 

8-37 

2-37 

89-26 

1879 

10-82 

3-74 

86-64 

1886 

8-13 

1-94 

89-93 

1880 

11-36 

3-34 

86-80 

1886 

8-49 

1-87 

89-64 

1881 

9-74 

271 

87-66 

gjj*^]^^-  The  best  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  education  on  crime 
is  the  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of  committals  and  convictions 
for  serious  offenceSi  which  has  for  many  years  been  observable. 
Although  the  direct  efiec^  of  the  spread  of  enlightenment  cannot  be 
otherwise  gauged,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  education  is  doing  its  work  as  an  active  leaven  throughout 
the  community. 


Drunkenness. 


Tbe  question  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  as 
tested  by  the  number  of  persons  arrested  for  that  oflfence  in  the 
different  colonies,  has  received  of  late  no  little  attention,  and 
it  would  appear  that  New  South  Wales  in  this  regard  holds  a 
bad  pre-eminence.  The  per-centage  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in 
the  different  colonies  compiled  over  a  period  of  about  ten  years 
was  : — 

Ko.  305. — Arrests  for  Drunkenness  in  Australian  Colonies. 

Arrestn,  per  1,000 
of  population. 

Xew  South  Wales 27*0 

Victoria  13-C 

<^ueen8]and 15*8 

:South  Australia 15*2 

Tasmania    13*9 

!New  Zealand 14'9 


DRUNKENXESS. 


These  figures  aro  entirely  inisleajing  as  far  as  their  application  Doducti™ 
to  the  question  of  the  ooniparalive  sobriety  of  the  ditt'erent  coloniea  B'™'"mii 
is  concerneil,  antl  if  they  convey  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  that  the 
stringency  of  the  laws,  or  tlieir  adminiBtration,  is  greater  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one  in  New  South  Wales  than  in 
almost  any  other  colony.  The  proof  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  consiiniptioii  of  intoxicants  per  head  is  largest  in  Vietoria, 
■where  the  least  proportion  of  arrests  are  made,  while  New  South 
"Wales  lias  a  eonsumption  less  than  any  otlier  Colony,  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania  excepted,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 

No.  30G. — Consumption  of  Intoxicating  Drink  in  the  Australian 


Colony. 

cngc 

pt     1 

fipIHW. 

B... 

w,„e. 

TijUI  oqulvultul 
niJchol  (proof) 

Hew  South  WalM* 

Gallons. 
120 

ion 

1-81 

0-8U 
087 
0-71) 

Oullonn. 
IHSO 

loiti 

14-87 
8-Hl 
1000 

aollon*. 

o7a 

1-24 

ooa 

1-59 
026 
0-U 

GiJIonB. 
3-23 

SttuCh  Auttralk   ... 
NcwZeoland    

3aa 

218 

These  figures  at  once  dispose  of  the  theory  no  persistently  put 
forwai-d  as  to  the  excessive  prevalence  of  dninkenneaa  in  ihU 
Colony,  and  the  more  efi'ectually  when  it  is  Iwrne  in  mind  that  the 
nuaiber  of  males  engaged  in  laborious  work  is  tar  larger  here  than 
in  any  other  colony. 

The  persons  arrested  for  drunkeunesB  are  chiefly  residents  in  Atrott  rnr 
or  near  largo  towns,    and   it   is   only    natural  to   expect  that,  Ww 
with  an  increase  in  the  number  and  population  of  the  towns,  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  arrests  for  drunkenness.     The  number 
of  arrests  during  each  year  since  1876  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  and  it  will  bo  satisfactory  to  note  the  great  decrease  in  the 


m 
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Fteatodn^*.  per-eentafie  of  females  arrested.    No  decrease  is  found  in  the  pmh 


portion  of  males  arrested,  but  this  is  posdbly  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  tiT%an  tban  in  tiie  rural  popiilation,  and  conaeqiieiit^ 
the  ki|;er  number  qf  perscms  whose  inebriety  has  come  under  Urn 
attention  of  tiie  local  police. 

'     Na  307. — Number  of  Persons  Arrested  for  Drunkenness  for  ih& 
t        period  1876-86,  with  pei^^entage  of  Total  Population  : — 


Year. 

MUml 

Femaloa. 

P<r«eiitag« 

of 
total  anreite 

towhole 
p(qra]atton: 

Per-centafe 

of  malM 

airaatod 

to  total  male 

popolatlon. 

of  feiiMilea 
anvated  to 

total  fflBHdb 
populfttiaii. 

• 

1876 

16,171 

12,646 

8,685 

2^7 

8*88 

1-81 

ia77 

16,896 

12,726 

8,970 

265 

878 

l-»- 

1878 

I7,«24r 

18,166 

4,108 

2-61 

8-67 

1-87 

1879 

17.715 

18,674 

4,141 

2*56 

8-61 

1-81 

1880 

18,777 

14,801 

8,976 

2*58 

8-78 

1-21 

1881 

22,660 

18,200 

4,860 

2-96 

436 

1-26 

•1888 

21,898 

17,574 

8,819 

2-69 

408 

1-06 

1888 

28,178 

19,244 

8,934 

277 

421 

1-04 

1884 

24,488 

20,261 

4,177 

2-77 

419 

1-04 

1885 

26,291 

21,944 

4,347 

2-82 

4-29 

103 

1886 

26,810 

21,879 

4,431 

• 

2.69 

4^06 

101 

Consumption  of 
intoxicants. 


The  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  per  head  of  population  in 
1886  was  hardly  75  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  ten  years  pre- 
viously, and  the  decline  has  been  fairly  regular,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : — 

No.  308. — Consumption  of  Spirits  per  Head. 


Year. 

Imported. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Year. 

Imported. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1877 

1-61 

•026 

1-64 

1882 

1-45 

•012 

1-46 

1878 

1-65 

•012 

1-66 

1883 

1-43 

•024 

1-45 

1879 

1-49 

•on 

1-50 

1S84 

,     1*41 

•020 

143 

1880 

1-37 

•017 

r38 

1885 

'     1-29 

•015 

1-30 

1881 

1-45 

•008 

1-46 

18S6 

1     M9 

•010 

1-20 

DRUNKENNESS. 
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There  has  also  been,  in  all  probability,  a  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  beer  and  wine  consumed,  but  the  statistics  which  would  illus- 
trate this  view  are  available  for  only  a  few  years.  The  total 
amount  of  intoxicants  consumed  in  the  Colony  can  best  be  com- 
pared by  reducing  the  various  kinds  of  drink  to  the  common  level 
of  proof  spirit.  The  average  consumption  of  spirit  per  inhabitant 
during  the  last  four  years  was  : — 

Year.  Qallons. 

1883  3-52 

1884  3-53 

1885  3-37 

1886  3-23 

Takint?  all  circumstances  into  view  it  is  probable  that  the  i>ecrea«e  in 

^  *■         ^  drunkenness. 

amount  of  drunkenness  in  the  Colony  is  decreasing,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  testimony  to  the  contrary  shown  in  the  per-centage  of 
persons  arrested.  The  number  of  persons  who  render  themselves 
liable  to  arrest  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  intoxicants  consumed,  and  a  decrease  in  consump- 
tion is  necessarily  a  sign  of  increased  sobriety. 

The  offence  of  habitual  drunkenness  has  declined  perceptibly,  Habitual 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  so  that  fewer  persons  were 
arrested  during  1886  than  1879. 

No.  309. — Number  of  Persons  A.rrestcd  for  Habitual  Drunkenness, 
with  Per-centage  of  Arrests  to  Total  Arrests  for  Drunken- 
ness, 1879-86 :— 


Yeor. 

Number. 

Per-centaffe  of 
arrests  to  total 

arrests  for 
drunkenness. 

Year. 

Number. 

Per-centage  of 
arrests  to  total 

arrests  for 
drunkenness. 

1879  136 

j 

1880  107 

1881  101 

1882  141 

1 

0-76 
0-56 
0-54 
005 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

100 
108 
116 
113 

0-43 
0*44 
0-44 
0-43 

* 
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PffXISBMEJfTS. 
Of  the  81,503  penons  brought  before  the  ma^tnites  of  tlic 
Colony  dnring  1886,  62,368  were  summanly  convicted,  and  oC 
the8e,4,356  were  imprisoned  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  while  four 
of  the  latter  wore  whipped.  In  the  great  majority  of  caises,  line» 
were  inflict«I,  or  imprisomnent  with  Uie  option  of  paying  a  fine 
instead.  The  nature  of  the  punishmcuts,  with  the  offences  for 
which  they  were  awarded,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  fop  the 
year  1886. 

Vo.   8I<X — ^Nnmbcr  dt  SnnuiMiy  CouTutiMu,  Ssban  of  Ofimoes 
■nd  of  PnnidiiiMnte  inflicted  bf  1 


90,702 

4,2M 


1,087 


ao^soB 

19.I8S 


HiDvhtoh        The  option  of  paying  a  fine  waa  availed  of  in  8,880  cases  out  of 

■J-  20,702.    The  remaining  11,622  suffered  im prison ment,  in  addition 

to  the  4,256  aentenced  to  peremptory  imprisonment,  er  to    be 

whipped,  making  a  total  of  16,080  persons  imprisoned  out  of  62,268 

Bummarily  dealt  with  by  magistrates,  or  35*6  per  cent. 


SUMMARY  JURISDICTION   OF   COURTS, 
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Omitting  from  consideration  summons  cases,  and  dealing  only  Decrease  in 

.1  1        1  1.  »  i.  .        »  1  1  1  ■      committal  for 

With  arrests  by  the  pouce,  three  facts  are  noticeable — that  the  per-  triaL 
centage  of  arrests  to  the  total  population  has  fluctuated  consider- 
ably during  the  past  ten  years,  though  there  has  been  a  slight 
tendency  towards  decrease  of  late  years ;  that  the  number  of  con- 
victions obtained  is  now  proportionately  greater  than  formerly ; 
and  that  the  number  of  committals  for  trial  to  the  superior  courts 
shows  a  remarkable  tendency  to  decrease.  The  following  tabic 
gives  the  average  for  eleven  years. 


No.  311. — Proportion  of  Convictions  and  Committals  in  Magis- 
trates' Courts,  compared  with  Arrests  : — 


Year. 


Arretti. 


Summarily  con- 
victed. 


Summarily 

acquitted  or  dif- 

cliarged. 


Committal. 


Per-centage  of 
arrests  to  the  wliole 
population. 


Per-centsfre  of 
summary  convic- 
tions to  total 
arrests. 


Per-centafire  of 

those  acquitted  or 

dischanred  to  total 

arrests. 


Per-centage  to 
total  arrests. 


1876 
1877 

1878  I 

1879  '. 

1880  ! 

1881  , 
1882 
1883 

I 

1884  I 

I 

1885  ■ 

I 

I 

1886  ! 


4-46 
4-50 
4*66 
4-76 
4-92 
5*44 
5-00 
617 
5-24 
518 
4-99 


72-12 
73-09 
75-58 
77-63 
7604 
79-86 
78-94 
82-08 
80-99 
82-89 
82-24 


23-20 

4-68 

22  07 

4-83 

18-94 

5*48 

17-52 

4-85 

18-36 

4-70 

16-29 

3-85 

17-07 

3-99 

14*26 

3-66 

15-59 

3-42 

14-07 

3-04 

14-79 

2-97 

Tfi 


fe. 
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The  pwqpogfciim  of  oftneas  deemed  of  eiiffieknt  gm^nty  to  be 
tmd  by  a.  jury  liaa  krgely  deeiesaed  during  the  past  twma^ 
fem  jeuB,  ttnd  ilie  pjPoposrMim  of  priacmeni  comrieted  alao  abofnv  m 
sabetaniiftl  rednctfanu  This  will  be  plainly  seen  from  a 
aitfon  qC  the  ioUomng  table. 

Ho.  312.— Committals  and  ConviotioBS,  1861  to  1886  : — 


Y«r. 

CuBiBiittails . 
toeUkL 

Oonvlolioofl. 

• 

PraportioiiiitiMMI- 
IftOon  ooovtM. 

Per  10,000  of 
pofpaMkKL 

Pte  10,000  of 
IKtpiiMloo. 

1861 

8S» 

437 

23*2 

12-3 

1802 

879 

514 

24-2 

14-1 

ises 

887 

497 

23*8 

13-3 

1864 

975 

590 

25-3 

15-3 

1865 

1,123 

686 

27-7 

19-9    - 

1866 

1,2B5 

770 

29-9 

18-3 

1867  ' 

1,180 

702 

270 

16-0 

1868 

1,006 

601     ^ 

221 

13-2 

1869 

1,112 

682 

23-5 

14-4 

1870 

1,037 

601 

21-1 

12-2 

1871 

1,084 

628 

21-3 

12-3 

1872 

1,073 

643 

20-3 

12-2 

1873 

1,166 

647 

21-4 

11-8 

1874 

1,311 

700 

23-2 

12-4 

1875 

1,245 

707 

21-2 

12-0 

1876 

1,391 

810 

23  0 

13-4 

1877 

1,411 

817 

22  4 

12-9 

1878 

1,740 

986 

26-4 

14-9 

1879 

1,743 

1,090 

25-2 

15-7 

1880 

1,717 

1,152 

23-6 

15-8 

1881 

1,626 

1,066 

21-3 

140 

1882 

1,724 

1,065 

21-6 

13-4 

1883 

1,606 

1,012 

19-2 

12-1 

1884 

1,550 

927 

17-5 

10-5 

1885 

1,540 

785 

16-5 

8-4 

1886 

1.594 

957 

16-2 

9-7 

CONVICTIONS. 


Jt  will  be  seen  tliat  the  number  of  oonvictious  averagetl  not  o 
more  than  63-2  per  cent,  while  for  the  past  eleven  years  the  m 
proportion   convicted  or   ilisohtti-getl    wna    jier  hundreJ    persons 

committed  for  trial  ; — 


Yc*r. 

Vn^nb^o 

Your. 

Convletftl. 

'S^- 

COIKlctld. 

asif' 

3&S7 

1885 

67-10 

1877 

59-64 

41>-4B 

1889 

fi3-ei 

8619 

1878 

&e-5s 

41-4S 

1881 

59-77 

41-23 

1879 

31'ti6 

1SB5 

33'G2 

18SI) 

68-19 

31-61 

183« 

fiS-Oi 

83-9G 

1881 

<^00 

33-00 

Tlie  convictiona  in  the  higher  courts  of  the  Colony,  taken  ovor  a  o 
ies  of  years,  grestly  exceed,  both  in  number  antl  in  proportion,  "■ 
'&ose  of  any  other  Colony.  9o  marked  is  thiB  fact  that  much 
'^Kcnlation  Los  been  indulged  in  as  to  tlic  probable  I'ausi;  of  the 
anomaly.  It  in  admitted  that  the  people  of  all  the  colonies  are 
'practically  deriveil  from  ihc  same  stock,  while  their  occupations 
'we  fairly  alike,  andatheoi-y  has  been  hmanled  that  the  high  rate  of 
•crime  in  New  South  Wales  is  due  to  a  IjIooiI  taint  derived  from  the 
'original  bond-population  of  this  Coloiiy.  Such  theory  is  manifestly 
erroueoiiH,  as  Tanuania,  the  colony  which  received  proportionately 
'the  largest  amount  of  oonvictn,  and  whose  i>opulatioD  has  been 
leut  diluted  by  immigrBtion,  has  the  most  favourable  reuord  since 
1876,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  rates 
©f  convictions  from  the  year  named  to  the  latest  avaihible  date. 
iWeBtem  AustraJia  has  been  omitted  from  the  comparison,  as  its 
population  and  peculiar  Hituation  would  warrant  the  onttcU 
^tion  of  a  large  amount  of  crime  of  a  kind  not  found  in  the  older 
^ttled  colonies. 

No.  313. — Convictions  after  Trial  in  Australasian  Colonte.4 : — 

IV  VhOOH  nf  pniilllnUOD. 

New  South  Wat« 12'8U 

Viotopia 4'50 

QuMRtliuid , 7-Sfi 

South  Anrtralia fi-fli) 

Twmanin „ 4-44 

Hew  Zealand S74 
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J«w»  Besides  this,  Victoria  stands  «t«oiid  lowest  on  the  list,  und 

Si'oii.  there  is  every  testimony  that  the  largo  gokUUnds  of  that  colony,  in 
the  years  succeeding  the  final  eeasatioti  of  trans|)ortation,  attracted 
the  worst  classes  o£  all  these  settlements,  especially  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania,  and  it  is  very  improbahle  that  this  popula- 
tion roturnecL  There  ia,  however,  no  evidence  that  such  a  pojiula- 
tion  now  exists  anywhere  in  these  colonies,  certainly  it  does  not 
exist  in  New  South  "Wales.  But,  though  the  gratuitous  theory 
above  alluded  to  may  be  easily  dis|>osed  of,  the  fact  remains  ti 
the  largest  proportion  of  convictions  in  the  higher  courts  oooo] 
New  South  Wales. 

Mis  cams  There  has  been  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  years  a  lai^ 
igjjopuia-  population  whose  abode  in  any  district  ia  dctei-mincd  by  the 
exifitence  of  a  demand  for  unskilled  labour,  and  it  ia  from  the  ranks 
of  this  floating  population,  that  a  largo  proportion  of  the  persons 
convicted  of  ci-ime  is  derived.  All  the  colonies  have,  to  a  gi'eater 
or  less  extent,  this  class  of  population  ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  it 
is  numerically  the  largest  As  these  jieople  settle  down  to 
regular  employment  in  a  fixed  abode  and  acquire  interests  apart 
from  tJie  excitements  of  an  imsettled  life,  crime  will  !ic  found  to 
diminish.  The  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria  may  be  cited  as 
au  example  of  this  truth,  where  the  decrease  of  convictions 
steadily  kept  pace  with  the  settleniont  of  its  population, 
the  per-centiige  of  convictions  ia  now  reduced  to  about  4'5  per 
thousand,  as  compared  with  4-8  in  187G,  and  10-1 

inrfhTii''        "^^^  ^^'^  relating  to  crime  are  somewliat  similar  in  oil  these 
^■*'  coloniesjbuttheadministrationof  these  lawsmay  possibly  be  more 

rigorous  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  any  other  colony.  Thin 
has  already  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  drunkenness^ 
and  offers  au  additional  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  con- 
victions obtained  in  New  South  Wales,  I 
bJ  punbh-  Executions  have  been  less  numerous  of  late  years  than  formei^fl 
tho  death  penalty  being  awarded  in  only  a  small  ])roportion  a| 
cases  wherein  the  death  sentence  has  been  i>ronounced.  'Bu 
number  of  executions  for  ten  years  is  given  below.                       J 
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No.  314. — Number  of  Criminals  Executed  in  each  year,  from 

1876  to  1886 :— 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1876 

4 

1880 

4 

1884 

2 

1877 

2 

1881 

2 

1885 

3 

1878 

1 

1882 

3 

1886 

2 

1879 

1 

1883 

1 

There  are  in  the  Colony  53  saols  of  all  kinds,  of  these  34  are  Oaois  occommo- 

•^  ,  .  dation. 

distinguished  as  police  gaols.  Tliere  is  accommodation  afforded 
for  1,414  prisoners  in  separate  cells,  and  for  3,645  when  more 
than  one  prisoner  sleeps  in  a  cell.  On  the  31st  December,  1886, 
there  were  2,501  prisoners  in  confinement  thus  distributed. 

No.  315. — Prisoners  and  Prison  Accommodation  : — 


PrisoiicrB. 


Accommodation — 
one  prisoner  per  cell. 


Accommodation — 

more  than  one 

prisoner  per  cell. 


Gaols 

2,287 
244 

1,222 
192 

2,950 

Police  cTftols  

695 

Total  

1 
2,501          i             1.414 

3,G45 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  confinement  during  the  year  PriionerB  in 

.  .  confinement. 

has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  number  in  detention  at  the  close 
of  each  year  is  known,  and  the  figures  for  the  last  eleven  years 
will  be  found  below.  Prisoners  have  been  classified  under  three 
heads — those  under  sentence,  those  awaiting  trial,  and  debtors. 
The  respective  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes  for  the  period 
named  were. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  OFFENCES. 


B  under  sentence  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  OuiiikaUan  oi 
I  according  to  the  descnpdon  of  offence  for  which  they  were  cou- 
f  Ticted,  as  in  the  following  table  : — 

No.  317. — Clussifiiation  of  Offences  for  which  Frisoners  were 
under  Sentence  at  dose  of  E&ek  Tear. 


m™,. 

IWtyUKmjr. 

AMUilU. 

OUuir  ObDcu. 

lUIe. 

Ftnala. 

lUIe. 

FmoklK 

MtOe. 

FanwlB. 

Uale. 

FmbOi 

1876 

708 

84 

160 

21 

78 

4 

208 

144 

1877 

798 

57 

81 

16 

32 

3 

226 

133 

1S78 

855 

Gl 

127 

2S 

50 

4 

286 

174 

1879 

nil 

4S 

176 

29 

70 

21 

308 

IW 

ISSO 

950 

34 

189 

81 

106 

S 

S65 

276 

1881 

826 

18 

201 

IG 

78 

5 

609 

271 

18SS 

844 

» 

168 

18 

80 

8 

306 

SS8 

1683 

802 

«7 

263 

za 

138 

15 

481 

242 

1B8* 

940 

33 

295 

29 

140 

6 

BS2 

269 

1886 

1,M7 

83 

307 

47 

163 

lU 

5GB 

£33 

1886 

1,070 

40 

296 

32 

121 

11 

681 

28« 

Tlie  number  of  felons  detained  under  sF^ntence  wtts  larger  in  f> 
1886  than  in  any  year  of  the  series,  and  a  notable  increase  has- 
taken  place  since  1883.  This  advance  does  not  denote  an  increase 
in  crime — for,  as  already  shown,  serious  crime  is  decreasing  in  the 
oommunity — but  {loints  rather  to  longer  sentences.  The  increase 
in  the  term  sen-ed  by  prisouerB  is  due  to  the   Ci-imiual  Law 

[  Amendment  Act,  wliich  cau)R  in  force  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1883,  but  fluAicient  time  has  not  elapsed  since  tbn  passing  of 
the  Act  to  trace  any  effect  from  its  Djierations,  beyond  the  increase 
in  the  term  which  felons  are  required  to  serve.     The  following 

r  table  shows  the  average  time  served  by  each  prisoner  sentcncetl 

I  for  felony. 


m9  ^* 


iiAlr  iorj>  CBJMX. 


«<ta 


■»<ii 


Jb.  jnSb-t-Avmigft.TeKBi  (rf  Lnpnaoiiiiieiit  flenred  bj  Prisoneis 

ipndsTifioBtaicB  for  Fdony :— * 


1 

Tmk. 

A,«H—.«-. 

Ton. 

Yeut. 

ism 

1*48 

18tt 

1*18 

187t 

1*48 

1888 

119 

1878 

1*84 

188« 

1-88 

1878 

1*48 

1885 

1*58 

1880 

Ml 

1886 

1*77 

1881 

li» 

• 

Ab  in  the  oMe  of  tlie  amst%  the  largest  nmnber  of  prisonen  «t 
any  age^period  axe  thoae  whose  ages  range  tram  20  to  30  yean ; 
bitti  proportioiialely  to  the  nnmben  of  the  population,  the  ages  of 
mi^dOb  Ufe^  namel^i  firam  30  to  60  years,  are  most  productive  of 
Giiaiinshk .  The  fallowing  taUe  gives  not  only  the  number  of 
oSbnces  committed  by  persons  ci  various  ages,  but  also  the  actual 
number  of  persons  convicted  at  each  age-period.  From  a 
combination  of  these  figures,  the  particulars  given  in  the  last 
column  have  been  obtained,  showing  the  average  number  of 
sentences  inflicted  on  persons  at  various  ages. 

No.  319. — Ages  of  Prisoners  sentenced  to  Imprisonment: — 


AgM. 


Total  Offenoei. 


Diftinct  Offenders. 


Average  number  of  Cod- 
victions  to  each  person. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


Under    10 

0 

11 

20 

0 

11 

20 

1-00 

1-00 

10-20 

828 

283 

1,111 

752 

108 

050 

110 

1-43 

20-30 

4,057 

1.172 

5,220 

3,340 

640 

3,998 

1-21 

1-81 

30-40 

3,260 

1,268 

4,537 

2,519 

544 

3,063 

1-29 

2-33 

40-50 

CO  and 
upwards 

2,206 
2,286 

095 
653 

3,201 
2,030 

1,677 
1,639 

402 
300 

2,079 
],948 

1-31 
1-39 

2-47 
211 

1-00 
117 
1-31 
1-48 
1-54 

1-51 


HA3ITUAL  CBTMINAM. 


TKe  above  table  presents  several  remarkable  features.     Tho  t\-iati 
■iBferage  number  of  convictions  ia  considerably  larger  amongst  male, 
females  than  amongst  males,  espccinlly  in  the  ages  over  30  years. 
This  will  appear  more  strongly  from  a  Hubscquent  table  dealing . 
with  priRoners  with  previous  convictions. 

That  there  should  have  been  twenty  children  under  10  years  of 
age  imprisoned  in  at  least  anomalous,  but  it  is  proliable  that  the 
practice  of  sending  chikli-eii  to  gaol  will  cease,  now  that  provision 
is  being  mode  for  such  coses;  for  under  no  circumstance  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  that  a  prison  is  a  fit  place  for  children  of  so  tender  an 

e. 

It  is  impossibte  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  criminal  class  Eiten 
in  the  Colony,  or  even  the  number  of  habitual  criminals.     The 
number  of  piisouors  with  previous  convictions  against  them  has 
.been  however  ascertained. 


No 

320. 

-Prisoners 

with  Previou 

s  C'onvictions ; — 

OffendonwlUi  prerioiu 

Av«won,uubMot 

«. 

F. 

ToW- 

«.    ^     F, 

ToUl. 

M. 

P- 

Total, 

2,168 

D38 

.1.116 

2,283 

,*n 

.i,GS4 

roB 

s-tia 

i-sa 

1870 

2.058 

1,0S3 

3.001 

4,22.5 

3.406 

7,«.1l 

2-05 

3-28 

2-4T 

18MI 

l.HiT 

2.774 

4.470 

3.220 

7.C90 

2MM 

3'6S 

2-77 

IHSI 

ai.-ii 

WH 

3,11541 

4,<l!ll 

3,fiH7 

H,tiS8 

2-32 

4  07 

2'84 

•2,002 

876 

a,!i(;N 

i.KA 

3,140 

7..i94 

2- 13 

3-38 

2.6S^ 

18S3 

2.295 

8M 

3,1411 

4.M'2 

3,21!) 

7,761 

1-itS 

3-77 

2  4ft 

1884 

B740 

936 

.l,fi711 

fi.242 

3,1fi7 

8.40fl 

I'Oi 

3-3H 

228 

1886 

!IB8 

3.708 

5,425 

8,048 

188fi 

:i,115 

1,128 

4,243 

5.817 

3.388 

0,205 

3-00 

luvlo- 

I 


The  previous  convictions  alluded  to  above  do  not  merely  refer  Hjbitmi! 
to  tbo  year  in  which  a  prisoner  ligures  in  the  return,  but  include 
convictions  recorded  at  any  previous  jieriod.  Many  prisoners 
entered  aa  Iiaving  previous  convictions,  were  sentenced  many  years 
before,  and  hod  not  two  convictions  in  any  oiin  year.  The  avorages 
therefore  given  in  die  Isst  column  are  the  miiiimuni,  The  terms 
2  k 
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for  wLich  women  are  sentenced  are  much  shorter,  as  their  offences 
arc  much  lighter  than  those  of  males.     On  the  other  band  thera 
must,   from   the   eviileiico   of  the  above    tahle,    he    u    constant 
reappcarauce  of  the  same  faces  before  the  Courts  to  account  for. 
liigh  an  average  of  re-convictions.     The  proportion,  of  habit) 
ofleiiderH,  if  those  with  previous  convictions  may  be  so  termed, 
romirkabk',  and  will  pcrhnps  be  better  illustrated  by  the  followi 
table  tliau  even  by  the  one  just  given. 

No.  321. — Per-centage  of  Prisoners  with  Previous  Convictions  :- 


Ant  ^_ 

"1 


Po        t.      1   ri 

'-""-"      a 

]878 

330* 

18S3 

2917 

1871) 

a5&3 

lesi 

211-07 

ISSO 

32U2 

1886 

29- H3 

1S81 

SOUS 

iss<t 

U518 

1882 

30'SS 

iieiincior)  The  chief  punishment  inflicted  on  refractory  priaouers  ia  solilan 

^^  eonfineioent.     Formerly  other  modes  of  punishment  were  equal 

^^^  used,  but  of  late  years  tliese  have  been  to  a  large  extent  si 

^^^H  The  number  of  punishments  inflicted  are  given  below. 


No.  322.— Punishment  of  Refractory  Prisoners  :—              1 

PtlHncn  imnliihiiil  Inguils. 

P.r-™«Meel' 

Solitary 

i™nW,u.«.l. 

TotML 

I8T6 

4D8 

463 

031 

033 

501 

395 

8P6 

S-2S        1 

1878 

7(13 

ins 

am 

8-17      J 

1S79 

1,001 

284 

1,815 

1018      I 

1830 

1.810 

1,473 

1,557 

B-85-     1 

1683 

1,133 

SID 

1.432 

10-19      ■ 

1833 

i,aM 

268 

1.B17 

9B4      1 

1864 

1,473 

430 

18!^5 

t.435 

sm 

1.834 

lU'F.6       M 

1BS6 

1,120 

3i9 

1,809 

10  61      ■ 

DEATHS   IX    PRISONS, 

The  death-rate  in  gaols  ia  very  light,  when  the  neglected  state  a. 
in  which  many  of  the  prisoners  arc  received  is  considered,  and 
moreover  ahows  aigus  of  decreasing.  No  common  ground  of  com- 
parison esista  between  the  death-rate  in  gaols  and  that  of  the  general 
popuIatioiL  In  the  following  table  two  rates  are  given,  that  per 
<hoiisand  of  botli  sexes  received  into  gaol,  talcing  into  consideration 
only  the  actual  number  of  persons,  and  the  rate  per  thousand  of 
the  average  number  of  prisonerB  residing  in  gaol  during  the  year. 

No.  323.— Deaths  and  Death-rate  in  Gaol :— 


Deaths. 

Dnthiiwtl 

OOOpriMnm. 

Mila. 

Female. 

ToW 

intop«.(. 

3B 

7 

G'Ol 

23 '33 

1879 

7 

491 

2201 

1880 

37 

37 

4-27 

17-44 

1881 

63 

7 

09 

5-90 

29-91 

1883 

iO 

AG 

4  78 

M3-77 

Ia83 

SO 

5 

35 

S24 

1614 

1881 

35 

4 

39 

3  18 

1583 

18A5 

8d 

11 

SO 

4  03 

19-54 

1S8S 

33 

10 

48 

3  99 

IQ'19 

THE  SUPREME  COURT. 
Tho  chief  legal  tribunal  of  the  Colony  is  the  Supreme  Court,  Ji 
which  is  at  present  composeil  of  six  permanent  Judges  and  a 
temporary  judge — that  is  one  Chief  Justice  and  six  puisne 
judges.  Three  of  the  judges  sit  separately  to  try  civil  actions  in 
the  months  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November  in  each 
year.  Civil  actions  are  usually  tried  by  a  jury  of  four  pei-sons, 
but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cauae  shown,  may  apply  to  a 
judge  in  chambers  to  have  tho  cause  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve. 
Twice  the  number  of  jurors  reijuiroil  to  sit  on  the  case  are  chosen 
by  ballot,  from  a  panel  summoned  by  the  sheriff,  and  from  that 
number  each  of  the  parties  strikes  out  a  fourth,  the  remainder 
thus  selected  by  Iwth  parties  forming  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the 
case,     This  jury  are  constituted  the  judges  of  the  faota  of  the 
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I 

Eqiilly  Juria- 
dlotloi'. 

I 

EwLdlulical 

L 


case  only,  being  bound  to  accejit  tlie  dicta  of  tliu  judge  ( 
points  of  law.     From  tlie  court  thus  constituted  an  appeal  li 
wliat  ia  calletl  tlie  "  Full  Court,"  sitting  in  Banco,  which  is  geni 
composed  o£  iit  least  three  of  the  judges.     The  Chief  Juatii 
in  hifi  Hijsonce  the  senior  puisne  judgp,   presides  over  the  ) 
Court,  which  giveti  its  decision  hy  majority.     The  circumstatice 
under  which  new  trials  ai'e  granteii  are  the  following  : — Where  t1 
judge  Ims  erroneously  admitted  or  rejected    material   i 
where  he  has  wrongly  directed  the  jury  on  a  jmint  of  law  j 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  against  evidence  ;  or  where,  f 
some  other  cause,    there  has  ei'idently  been  a.    miscarriage 
justice. 

T  Provision  la  made  for  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  any  J 
suitor  wishing  to  cany  his  cause  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  J 
the  Empire  must  first  obtain  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Supreme  I 
Court  The  amount  in  dispute  most  be  at  least  X500,  or  ad 
the  construction  of  a  New  South  Wales  statute.  In  other  c 
application  for  leave  to  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Privyl 
Council  itself. 

Tlie  Chief  Justice  also  has  an  extenaive  jurisdiction  as 
missary  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court,  in  which  all  cases  a 
out  of  collisions,  Ac,  in  Australian  waters,  are  determined. 

One  of  the  puisne  judges  also  acta  as  judge  of  the  Erjuity  Court,,] 
from  whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Full  Court,  and  theacA  ] 
to  the  Privy  Council. 

Another  puisne  judge  is  judge  of  the  Divorce  Court,  in  wliicl 
cases  are  usually  tried  without  a  jury,  an  appeal  jyinj 
Supreme  Court. 

The  equity  judge  also  repi-csents  the  ecclesiastical  jui 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  hears  and  decides  all  applicationB  I 
tUo  probate  of  wills,  and  for  letteiit  of  administration,   and  i 
determines  suits  as  to  the  validity,  &c.,  of  wills.     Motions  for  | 
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rebearing  cases  in  this  court,  before  tbe  Supreme  Conrt  or 
Privy  Council  are  eometimea  made.  Barristere  only  have  tlie 
right  of  aiidien»M  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  following  table  gives  the  nuiulier  of  civil  suita  decided  in 
tbe  Supreme  Court  in  each  year  from  ISTO  to  188(),  inclusive. 
No.  324.— Supreme  Court  Civil  Suits: — 


Year. 

Nttot 

Nn.o( 

eMend  tor 
IrW. 

Dutcadeil. 

nndetendad  or 

Total  uMmm  tor 

1878 
1877 
1S78 
187!) 
1880 
1681 
1883 

B,580 
2,887 
3,880 

3,sia 

2,b45 
3,161 
8.830 
4.547 
4,079 
5,649 

293 
SS6 
319 
29a 
360 
331 
411 

377 

493 
494 
603 

808 
188 
199 
178 
202 
17S 
SfiO 
225 
271 

S 

85 
93 
120 
IIS 
148 
108 
1G4 
1S2 
228 
S39 
248 

£        a.    d. 

106.257  12    6 
127.204  14  lOi 
278.126  10    6 
436,386  17    6 
202,238  IS    8i 

lee'.sao'ii  "o 

1B84 
1885 
1B8G 

370.0*7  13    0 
S99.951  15    6 

410,274  14    6 

Tbe  number  of  probates  and  letters  of  administration  in  con-  Prabfttes  i 
nection  with  wills  for  each  year  of  the  period   1876—80  is  given  irtiwion. 


No.  325.— Probates  and  Administration«  :- 


So.  olp™b.t« 

No.  of 

Y«t, 

ttoni^Wlll 

llSi'on." 

"■■ 

ToWl. 

e 

£ 

£ 

187G 

611 

1.677,972 

41E 

233,189 

1,001,161 

630 

1.33(!,690 

171 

291.301 

1,627,990 

1878 

673 

1.735,(«!4 

614 

281,367 

2,016,431 

1879 

B7S 

2.110,906 

472 

260.992 

2,386,898 

1880 

<t67 

1.323.823 

508 

210.M1C 

1,531.889 

671 

2,011.303 

626 

307.818 

2,319,123 

1882 

810 

8.586,654 

5S9 

681.528 

4,168,083 

1868 

862 

3,528,602 

618 

B88.029 

4.116.631 

8,6-12,709 

648 

605.543 

4,2i8,252 

flGl 

8,721,805 

6S0 

601.542 

4.323,847 

1,026 

4,726,918 

706 

768,828 

5,495,646 
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CRIMINAL  JURISDICTIOS. 

Each  judge  of  tlie  Supremo  Court  prosiUea  in  turn  over  tlie 
Central  Criminal  Court  of  Gaol  Delivery  Lcld  at  Darliiighurst. 
All  prisoners  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve,  chosen  by  ballot  from 
the  panel  provide<I  by  the  sheriff.      Eveiy  person  charged  with  a 
felony  has  a  [leremptory  right  of  challenge  extending  to  twenty 
jurors,  and  he  can  also  further  exei'cise  his  right  of  challenge  on    ' 
cause  aliown  and  allowed.     Nojirisoner  is  allowed  to  give  evidenc* 
but  he  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  counsel  in  conducting  I: 
defence.     The  verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  for  even  ij 
eleven  jurors  were  agreed  their  verdict  could  not  be  accepted. 
the  jury  cannot  agree  they  uiay  be  locked  up  until  they  either  giv« 
a  unanimous  venlict,  or  are  dischaj-ged  by  the  Court,     If  no  verdiofel 
is  returned,  the  prisoner  is  liable  to  be  ti-ied  over  again  by  anotherl 
jury. 

In  addition  to  the  supreme,  civil,  and  ciiminal  sittuigs  of  thm 
Court  held  in  Sydney,  each  judge  goes  on  circuit  once  in  eacli  halfrj 
year,  and  holds  Courts  of  Claol  Delivery  and  for  hearing  c 
at  certain  circuit  towns,  viz.  : — In  the  north— Sluitland,  Tamworth  J 
Armidale,  and  Grafton  ;  in  the  wegt^Mudgtte,  Bathuratj  an^ 
Dubbo ;  in  the  south — Goulbum,  Yass,  Wnggn  Wagga,  AJbury,]! 
and  Deniliquin. 

DISTRICT  COURTS. 
For  the  trial  of  civil  causes  where  the  value  in  dispute  does  ii 
exceed  £200,  District  Courts  have  been  eBtablislied.  They  art 
presided  over  by  judges  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  wh< 
also  perform  the  duties  of  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  tfat 
trial  of  ail  prisonere  except  those  charged  with  capital  crimeB.'f 
District  Courts  sit  continuously  in  the  metropolis,  and  are  also 
held  twice  a  year  in  all  the  considerable  country  towns.  The 
judge  is  not  ordinarily  assisted  by  a  jury,  but  in  cases  where  th^^ 
amount  in  dispute  exceeds  jC20,  either  of  the  parties  i 
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I 

^ving  notice  to  the  E^istrar  of  the  Court,  havo  a  jury  som- 

■ 

moned.     On  (]i)e3tions  of  law  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court.                  ^^H 

On  the  trial  of  prisonere  at  Quarter  Sessions,  llic  Chaii'man,  at  QhmOcbh      ^^M 

the  request  of  tlie  jirisonei-'a  counsel,  must  reserve  queations  of  supniuo  Cou^^H 

law  for  the  conaiilenitlon  of  the  Supremo  Court,  or  he  may  so  act                    ^^| 

'^mot.,p,-orri,.                                                                                 ■ 

1^^    The  number  of  suits  iii  the  District  Courts  of  the  Colony,  and  suiu  h,  ottUiJ^M 

the  mode  in  which  they  were  tried,  whether  with  or  without  jury,    ""  "'           ^H 

ice,  IB  given  in  the  following  tahle  for  the  year  1886  :—                                      ^H 

ij,                                   Ko.  32C.— Suits  in  District  Courts,  1880.                              ^H 

^m       Dittrio. 

Nomber  ol  nlO. 

telUod. 

NumtHrolaH. 

R«iatotlli«trld^^| 

c.™- 

TcAJ 

WIMiaut 

By«W 

UMlon 

IWod. 

Triod. 

Fof            For  ^H 

iUr>ui!r>.<id«>>d*d^H 

s,. 

Wllhou 

Jury. 

Hftropoliton  knd 
Hunter 

8,513 
1.304 

780 

1,S78 
433 

inn.csB 

23,+ o 
2  |.,3i3 
41,ltO 
18,821 

4,r>25 
55!) 
403 
307 
E62 
197 

s 

8 

1 
1 
1 

3,4C7 
T76 
843 
280 
77G 
204 

30 
SO 
8 
18 
6 
8 

3,437 
737 
334 
269 

770 
1% 

3,1 8» 
708 
295 
2J3 

C07 
176 

279  ^H 
ea  ^H 
47  ^H 

53    ^H 

79    ^H 

South.<t«tcro'!! 
Wnlrrn     

North-WMtern  ... 
_             ToUl 

13.170 

357,963  1   C,653 

14 

5,851 

loo 

5,743 

5,297 

5S«  ^1 

H                                    IXSOLVENCY  COURT.                                                       ^| 

^K    Tlie  Btatutea  relating  to  insolvent  debtors  are  administered  by  ii,»i>ent       ^H 
fl^iho  Chief  Oommissionei-   in  Insolvency,  who  prosidoa  over  tho '    ""■        ^H 

insolvency  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.      When  any  jierson                   ^^| 

becomes  einbarnissed  and  is  unable  to  pay  hU  debts,  tho  law  allows                   ^^| 

liiui  to  sequestrate  his  estate  for  the  benelit  of  his  creditors,  or                   ^^H 

those  latter  may,  under  certain  epecttied  circumstances,  apply  for                  ^^| 

a  compulsory  smjuestrntion.     Asl  officer  of  the  Court  termed  an                   ^^| 

official    assignee   is    appointed    by    the   Chief   Commissioner   to                  ^^H 

■Hnanagc  each  sequestrated  cxtatc.     Flis  duties  are  to  realise  tlio                  ^^H 

LAW  AND   CRIME. 


Di  insolvent's  assets  ami  pay  jyro  rata  the  debts  proved,  Gubject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  Conimisaioiior.  Aft*T  eai-h  insolvent's  ease 
has  been  investigated  and  all  dividends  have  been  jjaid,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  may,  at  liia  discretion,  grant  a  certificate  i-elieving 
the  insolvent  from  all  future  liability.  This  certificate  is  granted 
in  all  casea  where  no  blame  has  been  fonnd  to  attach  to  the 
ajjplicant ;  but  where  the  insolvRncy  has  been  brou^t  about  by 
recklessness  or  fraud  it  is  often  withheld  for  hodig  time,  and,  in 
very  bad  cases,  refused  entirely.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  Chief 
Commissioner's  deciaion  to  the  prinmry  judge,  and,  in  some  case^ 
to  the  Full  Coiirt. 

Tiie  number  of  insolvents,  and  the  amounts  for  ■which  tlicy 

failed,  and  other  particulars  will  be  found  under  the  part  t 
volume  rolatitig  to  finance. 
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PART  XVIII. 


Constitution  and  Government. 

THE  record  of  New  South  "Wales  as  a  Crown  Colony  belongs 
more  to  paRl  Iiistoiy  than  to  current  statistics.  It  is  there- 
fore not  proposed,  in  the  following  8kcti:li,  to  clenl  with  tnattera 
prior  to  the  establiBhment  of  ResponBihie  Government,  though  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  tho  country 
will  be  found  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  present  form  of  govern  nieufc  was  inaugurated  little  more  than  Pi 
thirty  years  ago,  the  "  Act  to  confer  a  Coiiatitution  on  New  South  is 
Wales,  and  to  grant  a  Civil  List  to  Her  Majesty,"  having  i-eceived 
the  Royal  assent  on  the  I6th  July,  1855.  This  important  statute 
was  prochiimed  in  Sydney  on  the  24th  of  November  of  the  same 
year,  and  at  once  came  into  operation,  sweeping  away  entirely  the 
former  system,  and  constitnting  on  elective  representative  Cham- 
ber, thus  making  the  Queen's  subjects  in  the  Colony,  by  the  grant- 
ing of  equal  privileges,  the  equals  of  their  countrymen  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  ties  whidi  bound  the  Colony  to  the 
Mather  Country  were  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Constitution 
Act  simply  conceded  to  the  people  of  New  South  "Wales  the  same 
rights  which  prevailed  in  the  Uniteii  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing 
themselves,  and  of  Ijeing  governed  by  Ministers  responsible  to  a 
Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  The  authority  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  remains  the  same  as  before,  though  the  mode  of  ito 
exercise  is  widely  different.  The  Sovereign,  previously  to  Respon- 
sible Government,  exercised  aliutwt  despotic  power,  through  the 
Governor.  This  official,  in  times  past,  united  in  himself  the 
executive  and  legislative  functions,  and  personal  lilierty  and 
'     2V  were  to  no  small  degree  in  liis  power.     With  the 
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eatablishment  of    Eeaponsible  Govemtiient,  tliis   state  of 
ceased,  and  the  greatest  measuie   of  individuiJ    liborty    if 
found  compatible  with  the  full  protection  of  piiblio  riglita. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  tlie  Colony  adapted 
themselves  to  the  foi'ois  and  pi-actice  of  their  new  govemnieat  waa 
not  a  little  remarkable,  and  fully  juatiSed  their  assumption  of  i^H 
privileges.  ^H 

All  lawa  aro  still  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  "  by  antf 
with  the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assem- 
bly," the  Governor,  as  the  Royal  Deputy,  giving  the  consent  of 
the  Sovereign  immediately  to  Acta  of  Parliament,  o 
them  for  the  consideration  of  the  yovereign  in  person,  if  he  tl 
fit.  To  afford  a  clearer  conspectus  of  tlie  Constitution  it  will  % 
'well  to  consider  the  several  portions  which  go  to  form  the  govt 
ing  and  legislative  body,  under  distinct  heads. 

TEE  GOVERyOS. 
Previously  to  the  year  1S79,  the  Govenior  of  the  Colony  ^ 
appointed  tiy  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal ;  but  in  t 
year  the  praotite  was  discontinued  by  the  odvico  of  Sir  Alf 
Stephen,  given  during  the  tenure  of  office  of  Sir  Hei-cules  Robim 
The  ohajige  wna  first  carried  out  in  the  ajipointment  of  Jj» 
Augustus  Loftus.  The  office  of  GoveiTior  is  now  constituted  I 
permanent  Letters  Patent  and  by  a  standing  Commission,  inate 
of  as  formerly  by  letters  issued  pro  Iiae  vice  only.  The  Governor 
receives  his  appointment  at  present  by  Commission  under  the  Royal 
sign  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Letters  Patent  of  the 
29th  April,  1879,  as  well  as  the  instructions  issued  (under  s 
manual  and  signet)  in  further  declaration  of  the  Queen's  "  will  a; 
pleasure."  The  original  Letters  Patent,  thus  recited  and  enforc 
declare  that  the  Governor  is  directed  and  empowered  "  to  do  a 
execute  all  things  that  belong  to  his  office  acconling  t 
of  the  Letters  Patent,  and  of  such  Conimission  as  may  be  issued  I 
hiiii  under  our  sign  manual  and  signet,  and  according 


iostructtoiis  as  ma;  from  time  to  time  l>e  given  to  him  under  our 
Bign  nionual  and  signet,  or  by  onr  order  in  our  Pi'ivy  Connoil,  or 
by  us  tbroug}i  one  of  our  Frinci[)al  Secretaries  of  State,  and  to 
Buelt  laws  as  are  now  or  sball  bereafter  be  in  force  in  the  C-olony." 
By  a  custom  which  has  now  long  prevailed,  no  Governor  is  allowed 
to  ret&in  his  office  longer  than  six  years. 

Should  the  Governor  die,  or  become  iiicajiable  dui'ing  his  tenure 
of  office,  or  be  removed  before  the  arrival  of  Ill's  successor,  or 
should  ho  have  occasion  to  leave  the  Colony  for  any  considerable 
period,  the  Government  is  to  be  admitustered  (1)  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  or,  if  there  bo  no  Lieutenant  Govenior  (2)  by  the 
Administrator  who  is  to  be  appointed  occoi'ding  to  the  provbions 
of  the  Letters  Patent  and  instructions. 

The  present  Lien  tenant-Governor  is  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  who  Uoui 
was  appointed  by  a  Commission  datet.1  30th  April,  1879  ;  and  the 
Administrator  wi>^  appointeil  by  a  Commission  of  the  same  date 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  tho  time 
iKing. 

The  Lieutennnt'Govcrnor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Administrator, 
is  empowered  by  hia  Commission  to  execute  the  office  of  Governor 
dnring  any  tempomry  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Colony  ; 
^t  the  Governor  may  not  be  absent  except  in  accoiilance  with  the 
terms  of  hia  instructions.  He  may  not  leave  the  Colony  without 
the  Queen's  special  leave,  except  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  a 
neighbouring  colony,  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  at  a  time, 
nor  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one  month  for  every  year  of  his 
service  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  may  leave  the  Colony 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  month  without  its  being  reckoned 
as  a  departure,  if  he  shall  have  previously  informed  the  Executive 
Council  in  writing  of  his  intention,  and  appointed  a  deputy  to 
act  for  him  till  his  return.  This  deputy  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  bo  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  but  if,  from  any  cause,  liis 

i,      aenices  are  not  available,  the  Governor  can  appoint  whom  he 

^rjileases  as  hia  deputy. 


i 
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Tilt]  Governor's  functions,  accordiog  to  the  Letters  Patent,  Cotn- 
missiou  and  luBtructions  may  be  recap itulnteil  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tbe  Governor  is  the  custodian  of  tha  Great  Seal,  under 
which  nil  Crown  grants,  &c.,  must  pass. 

2.  The  Governor  has  the  appoiutuiont  of  his  own  Council — tbe 
Executive.  He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is.  ordiuArilj 
its  President ;  but  in  his  absence  some  other  member  intiy  be 
nouiiuated  to  preside.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  appoint  BOOU 
member  of  the  Ministry  permanent  Vice-Fiestdent,  who  of  ooniM 
presides  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor, 

3.  The  Governor  is  also  the  fountain  of  honour  witliin  the 
Colony,  as  to  him  belongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  Queen's 
name,  all  Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners,  and  other 
"  necessary  officers  and  Ministers'' ;  and  lie  may  remove,  by  Tirtne 
of  his  powers  as  Viceroy,  from  the  exercise  of  his  olGce  any  offidal 
so  appointed. 

4.  The  Goveraor  is  also  the  dei>ositury  of  the  premgative  of 
mei-cy  witliin  the  Colony  by  having  it  in  his  power  to  pardon,  either 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  any  offender  convicted  in  New  South 
Wales.  He  can  also  remit  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  due  to 
the  Crown,  but  he  cannot  pardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the 
offender  voluntarily  leaving  the  Colony,  unless  his  offence  has  been 
a  political  one  only.  In  all  capital  cases  the  Governor  ia  required 
by  his  instructions  to  obtain  a  report  iu  writing  from  the  Judge 
who  trieil  the  prisoner,  whicJi  is  to  be  considered  at  a  meetiug  o! 
the  Executive  Council.and  the  Judgehimself  may  also  be  examinad 
before  the  Council,  but  his  recommendations  need  not 
Barily  bo  adopted.  The  Governor,  however,  is  not  einpowei 
reprieve  any  capitally  sentenced  prisoner,  or  pardon  him  absolute 
"  unless  it  shall  appear  to  him  expedient  so  to  do  upon  receiving 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  hut  in  all  such  cases  ho  is  lo 
decide  either  to  extend  or  to  withliold  the  pardon  i 
according  to  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  whether  the  i 
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the  Executive  Council  concur  therein  or  otherwise."  If  the 
Oovemor  decides  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
he  must  make  a  minute  in  the  pracei?ding8,  stating  his  reasons  for 
GO  acting,  in.  externa. 

5.  The  Governor  also  is  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
enabling  him  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Legislature,  and  to  summon,  prorogue  to  a  future  day,  or 
dissolve  "  any  legislative  body"  existing  in  the  Colony. 

His  instructions,  however,  provide  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  oien 
above  powers,  the  Governor  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of  the  Execu-  fotcu 
tive  Council  in  all  cases,  except  those  whose  nature  is  such  that 
in  his  opinion  the  public  service  "would  sustain  material 
prejudice"  by  so  doing,  or  in  matters  too  trivial  to  submit  to  the 
Council,  or  "too  urgent  to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given  ;"  but 
in  all  such  urgent  cases  he  must  communicate  to  the  Council  as  soon 
aa  practicable  the  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for 
acting.  It  is  expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  Governor 
may,  if  he  think  lit,  disregard  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  will  of  Ida  advisers,  but  in  tliat 
case  ho  is  required  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstance 
for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Qoremor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Koyal  assent  ao\a 
or  vetoing  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  Bills  for  niuds  Royd' J 
the  special  consideration  of  the  So\ereign.  The  instructions  deal 
at  lai^  with  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  lie  guided 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  advice  of  the  Inw  ofBoers  of  the  Crown, 
There  are  eight  different  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  th« 
Governor  is  bound  to  refuse  the  Royal  assent.     They  are  ; — 

(1.)  Divorce  Bills  (that  is,  private  bills  divorcing  particular 
persons). 
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(2.)  Bills  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity  or  donation  to 
the  Go> 
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(3.)  BUla  affecting  tlie  ciiireucy. 

(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  wliicli  arc  not  iu  t 
dance  with  tbe  "  Australian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  1 

(5.)  Biila  apparently  contrary  to  Iiuperial  ti'Caty  obligatioa 

(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  the  discipline  or  control  of  I 
Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  Colony. 

(7.)  Bills   of  great   importance,    or  extraordinary   in 
natnre,  whereby  tbo  Royal  prerogative,  or  the 
and  property  of  Her  Majesty's  suhjectfi  residing  1 
the  Colony,  or  the  ti-ade  and  shipping  of  the 
I^ingdoui  and  its  dependencies  may  be  prejudiced. 

(S.)  Bills  coDtaining  proi'iaions  to  wliich  the  Royal  t 
has  already  been  refused,  or  which  have  been  o 
allowed,  unless  they  contain  a  clause  suspending  t 
operation  until  the  Queen's  pleasure  has  been  signified" 
or  unless  the  Governor  is  satisfied  that  there  is  urgent 
necessity  for  bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate 
operation,  in  wliioh  case  he  ia  empowered  to  assent  to 
the  Bill  on  lielialE  of  the  Queen,  if  it  ia  not  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  England,  or  inconsistent  vith  Imperial 
treaty  obligations  ;  and  in  every  such  (»se  he  is  reqo! 
to  transmit  the  Bill  to  Her  Majesty,  together  i 
.3  for  assenting  to  it. 


AotttntdiiaUnj  The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of 
Governor  in  assenting  to  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  Qi 
them  for  the  consideration  of  tho  Soveitign  : — 5  and  6  Vic,  i 
31-32,  cap.  76  ;  7  and  8  Vic,  sec  7,  cap.  7'1 ;  and  13  and  1 1 
Vic,  cap.  59.  sees.,  13,  32  and  33.  The  effect  of  these  enact- 
ments is  to  deprive  any  reserved  Bill  of  ail  force  and  legality  until 
the  Queen's  assent  thereto  has  been  formally  communicated  to  the 
Governor  ;  and  power  is  give 
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after  the  receipt  of  such  Bill  hy  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
ColonicB,  in  whicli  case  the  Bill  in  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by 
message  of  the  Govenior,  and  proclatufttion.  Reserved  Billa  are  to 
be  laid  before  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  Queen  may  allow 
them  or  not  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  day  on  which 
they  were  reserved  by  the  Governor. 

By  the  Act  7  Vic,  No.  16,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  become 
law  are  required  to  be  registered  by  the  Registmr  Geuoi-al  within 

Mtea  days  of  their  so  becoming  law. 

F  The  above  is  a  aummary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Governor,  aa  defined  by  his  instructions  and  the  Iietters  Patent, 
but  additional  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  Electoral  Acts.  In  accordance  with  these  enactments, 
he  must  summon  the  Legislative  Assembly,  appoint  the  President 
of  the  Legislative  Council ;  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament ; 
appoint  his  miuistera  projrrio  molu ;  also  appoint,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Exocutivo,  all  public  oJlicers  whose  appointment  is 
not  vested  in  heads  of  doijartments ;  issue  all  warranta  for  the 
payment  of  money ;  issue  the  writs  for  general  elections,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Sjieaker,  issue  writs  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  Assembly,  lie  also  appoints  all  rcturning-oRicera,  and 
issues  the  writs  tor  additional  membcra  provided  for  by  the 
expansive  clauses  of  tlie  Electoral  Act. 

In  summoning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament,  the  si 
Governor  usually  acts  according  to  the  aJvico  tendered  him  by  the 
Cabinet,  but  he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  do  so  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  sometimes  declined  to  be  guided  by  his  Ministers.  This, 
however,  has  never  happened  except  in  respect  to  granting  a  dis- 
Bolution.  As  to  summoning  or  proroguing,  a  difference  of  opinion 
is  hardly  likely  to  arise.  Tlie  relations  estubliaheil  betwr-cn  the 
Ministry  and  the  repi-esentatives  of  the  people  are  in  accordance 
with  the  time-honoured  precettents  prevailing  in  the  Mother 
Country,  which  may  be  thus  defined.  The  Cabinet  must  be 
chosen  from — "  (1)  Members  of  the  Legislature  ;  (3)  Holding  the 
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same   political   views,  and  chosen   from  the  party  posst 
majority  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  ;  (3)  Carrying  ont  a  o 
policy ;  (4)  Under  a  common  responsibility,  to  be  signified  1 
collective  resignation  in  the  event  of  Pnrliamontary  censure ; 
(5)    Acknowledging     a    common    subordination    to    one 
Dlinister." 

The   Imperial   rule  as  to  the   circumstancps   nnder  which   I 
Government  is  bound  to  resign,  is  as  folIowH ; — Censure,  involvun 
loss  of  office,  i-esta  entirely  with  the  Lower  House,  or  populfl 
branch  of  tliQ  Legislature.     Hence  rlireclly  a  Ministry  fails  1 
command  a  majority  of  tlie  House  of  Commomi,  it  must  give  plv 
to  olhere.     Want  of  conlideuce  in  a  Cabinet  may  be  sliown  in 
three  ways  ;  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  censui'e,  or  a  specific  declara- 
tion of  want  of  confidence ;  secondly,  by  a  vote  dixapjiroviii)^  of 
some  act  of  the  Covemiiient ;  or  thirdly,  by  the  rejection  of  aome 
important  measure  introduced  by  the  Ministry.     In  any  of  these 
cases  Ministera  must  either  resign  or  apgieal  to  the  countxy,  t 
they  can  get  the  Sovereign  to  sanction  a  new  election. 

These  rules  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  New  South  Wall 
and  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Governor,  as  the  depositary  of  tl 
Royal  prerogative,  to  refuse  to  grant  it  dissululion,  if  he  tltinks  S 
has  been  more  than  once  exercised.  In  March,  187T,  Sir  HercnUJ 
Robinson  refused  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  Sir  Jolm  RobertfiC 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  also  I'efitsed  to  unafale  i 
Henry  Parkes  to  go  to  llip  country.  The  reason  alleg 
case  was  that  the  Assembly  refused  to  make  proiiaion  for  t 
expenditure  of  the  year.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  grave  rwpc 
aibility  is  thrown  upon  the  fJovemor  in  tlie  exercise  c 
undoubted  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a  dissolution  of  1 
ment,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  liardly  1>e  doubted  t 
Sir  Hercides  Robinson  acted  within  his  powers.  The  Viceroy  9 
thi!  conservator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  populatial 
and  it  must  ba  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  sh 
solution  take  place  before  fiup|ilies  had  lieen  granted. 
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The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  auch  an  important  Prcmi 
function  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  liable  on  some  occasions  to 
)iave  strong  pressure  brought  upon  him  in  connection  with  it,  that 
it  will  be  well  to  rjuote  at  length  a  despatch  of  Lord  Camai^-on, 
explaining  the  instructions  on  this  point.  Under  date  4th  May, 
,875,  he  wrote : — 

It  should  therefore  bo  understood  that  no  capital  sentence 
may  be  either  tarried  outi  commuted,  or  remitted,  without  a  con- 
sideration of  the  case  by  the  Governor  and  his  Ministers 
asaenibled  in  Executive  Council.  A  minor  sentence  may  be  com- 
muted or  remitted  by  tlic  (Governor,  after  he  has  duly  considereil 
the  advice,  either  of  his  Miniatcra  collectively  in  Executive 
Council,  or  of  the  Ministers  moi'e  immediately  responsible  for 
matters  connected  with  the  administration  of  juMlice  ;  and  whether 
such  advice  is  or  is  not  tendered  in  Executive  Council,  it  would 
seem  desirable  that,  whether  also  given  orally  or  not,  it  should  be 
given  in  writing." 

One  exception  to  the  rule  thiit  every  exercise  by  the  Governor  omor 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  is  snliject,  practically,  to  the  control  of  ciiici 
the  Logi'ilature  occurs  in  connection  with  the  esercise  of  his  office 
ftg  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and  sea  forces.  The  Oovemor'a 
power*  in  this  regard  are  defined  and  regulated  by  the  Military 
and  Navnl  Forces  Regulation  Act  of  18T1,  which,  after  providing 
for  the  raiiting  and  maintenance  of  a  standing  force,  goes  on  to 
vest  the  supreme  command  in  the  "Governor,"  which  title,  in  the 
interpretation  olauGe,  is  defined  to  mean  "  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council,"  unlrM  the  context  glutU  oUienoise 
indUate.  Full  powers  with  relation  to  the  Volunteer  Force  are  also 
bestowed  on  the  Oovemor  by  the  Volunteer  Regulation  Act  of 
1 8S7,  bnt  in  this,  as  in  the  former  statute,  "  Governor  "  only  means 
"  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,"  if  this 
niwmng  w  tmt  ineonaitterU  with  Uie  context  or  snhjerl  matter.  It  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  these  are  both  important  limitations,  as  in 
certain  imaginable  contingencies,  the  Governor  is  left  free  to  act 
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on  his  own  responaibilitj.  This  places  the  Governor  almost  in  the 
pOsitionoftheOommaDiler-iiL-Chief  in  England  (when  such  an  officer 
exists,  which  is  very  seldom,  the  c«utro!  of  the  army  usually  beina; 
vested  in  Generals  commanding-in-chief)  ;  that  is,  he  Las  at  times 
the  absolute  disposal  of  the  armed  force  of  the  Colony.  Tliia 
power  is  peculiar  to  New  South  Wales,  as  in  other  British  Colonies  1 
the  Governor  possesses  no  more  power  over  the  military  than  li 
doea  over  any  civil  department  of  the  service. 

The  position  of  the  Governor  as  Captain-Genera]  doea  not,  hoi 
ever,  give  him  power  to  take  the  direct  command  of  Imperil 
troops,  sliould  any  such  he  stationed  in  the  Colony. 

As  regards  the  far  more  important  power  of  the  GoTemor  I 
proclaim  martial  law,  different  opinions  are  held.  But  them  1 
no  doubt,  OS  the  power  has  not  been  conferred  by  any  statstft  ■ 
force  in  the  Colouy,  that,  If  it  exists,  it  must  be  a  matter 
prerogative.  The  necessity  for  proclaiming  martial  law  haaliapf 
never  occurred  nines  the  advent  of  Responsible  Govemnient. 

THE  EXECVTIVE. 

The  Executive  Council  is  composed  of  tlie  ten  Hinistcra,  namelji 
The  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Attorney  General,  I 
Secretary  for  Lands,  the  Secretary  for  Works,  the  Minuit«r  I 
Justice,  the  MiuLster  of  Public  Instruction,  Ibe  Secretary  I 
Mines,  and  the  Postmaster  Geneial,  with  sometimes  a  Vioe-Pi 
dent  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  is  without  a  poi-tfoUo. 
form  the  Cabinet,  and,  of  course,  are  responsible  to  Farliaiuel 
The  Miiustry,  as  the  advisers  of  the  Governor,  must  also  ret4 
his  confidence,  hut  practically,  this  is  seldom  likely  to  be  i 
drawn,  so  long  as  they  con  command  a  working  majority  in  \ 
Assembly.  The  Governor  may  dissolve  Parliament  although  tj 
Ministry  have  not  sustained  a  defeat,  and  in  this  case  the  contiaa) 
existence  of  any  flovennuent  would  depend  dii'ectly  on  the  vote  4^ 
the  const ituencieH,  but  such  n  contingency  can  happen  but  seldom- 
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It  is  rare  for  more  than  one  Minister  to  be  selected  from  the  Miniaiennoi 
Upper  House,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  tlie  [«iniuii  rrom 

lesponHibility  of  the  memliera  of  the  Government  to  Parliament  is  J 

fully  carried  out.     For  every  act  of  the  Governor  as  Viceroy,  H 

Borae  MiniHter  is  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  even  in  matters  H 

of  Imperial  interest,  where  the  final  onus  rests  on  the  Covcmor,  H 

he  himself  is  responsible   to    the  Imperial    Government,  whose  H 

tnemliers  are  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  ^t 

no  loophole  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  act.     The  H 

Crown,  except  in  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  and  ^M 

the  bestowal  of   titles),  acts  towards  the  Executive  through  its  H 

representative  the  Governor,  and  so  long   ago  as  the  inception  H 

of  BespoDsiblo  Government,   Earl  Grey  declared,  in  an  official  H 

despatch,  that  hn  should  moke  "a  judicious  use  of  the  influence,  ■ 

rather  than  of  the  authority,  of  his  office,"  which  wise  maxim  has  ^| 

usually  been  followed.     But  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  when  his  ^| 

sanction  is  requested  to  anything  illegal,  tho  Governor  is  bound,  V 

without  question,   to  keep  the  law,  though  he  may  thereby  be  I 
broucht  into  hostile  relations  with    the  Cabinet.      Sir  Michael  tHuoiiBi  otfl 

°  UlnMan.     ■ 

Hicks-Beach,  in  a   communication  to  the   Govemor-Oeneral   of  ■ 

Canada  in  1879,  clearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  tliat  the  Governor  H 

of  any  British  Colony  "has  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right  ^t 

to  dismiss  hia  Ministers,  if  from  any  cause  he  feels  it  incumbent  ^M 

on  him  to  do  so."     This  does  not  militate  sgainst  the  doctrine  of  ^M 

responsibility,  for  if  the  Ministry  appointed  by  the  Governor  do  ^M 

not  possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  olEce,  ^| 

and  lience  tho   Governor   will    be    forced  to  give  way,  or  else  ^| 

persevere  till  he  can  select  a  Ministry  which  the  Assembly  will  H 

accept.     The  final  control  will  thus  be,  as  in  every  other  case,  H 

with  the  representatives  of  the  peopla     In  matters  of  routine,  H 

tho  Governor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  H 

and  in  most  cases  relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  depart-  H 

ments  he  will  adopt  even  the  individual  recomniendations  of  the  ^M 
Ministers  by  whom  they  are  severally  controlled.                                  ^^^^H 
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As  regards  mnttera  of  purely  Imperial  interest,  the  Governor  19  I 
rcsponsiblu  to  the  Hoiue  autlioritiea  for  tlieir  due  conservation.  J 
If,  In  consequence  of  bis  action  on  any  audi  matter,  he  is  involved  ' 
in  a  dispute  with  hia  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  refer  tliem  to  the 
Sovereign,  should  his  action  Iiave  been  endorsed  by  the  Colonial 
Office.      If  his  conduct  is  not  approved  of  at  Home  he  would  most 
likely  be  recalled.       It  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can  the 
Governor  be  held  to  be  respousiblo  directly  to  Parliament  for 
his  conduct.     His  Ministers  are  responsible,  but  personally  ho  has  J 
only  to  render  an  account  to  the  Crown  itself,  that  is,  to  thejl 
Imperial  Parliament.  I 

The  Executive  Council  cannot  diticharge  any  function  unless  J 
broiirunor.      duIy  Bumnioned  by  the  Governor,  and   at  least  two  member^. J 
^KL  besides  the  Governor  or  presiduig  member,  are  present  to  form  &  j 

^^1  quorum.     Formal  minutes  are,  of  course,  kept  of  all  proceedings  ^ ' 

^^H  The  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  as  follows; —  I 

^^^1  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary Tlie  Hod.  Sir  Henry  Parkoi,  I 

^^M  K.CM.G.  I 

^^^H  Colonial  TreaBurer The   Hon.   John    Fitzgeralil  I 

^^^H  Bums.  I 

^^^1  Attorney  General   Tlie  Hun.  Bcmhanl  Ringroso  I 

^^H                ^       Secretary  for  Lands The  Hon.  TIiomoB  Garrett.  I 

^^^1  Secretary  for  Public  Works The  Hon.  John  Sutherland.  I 

^^^ft  Minister  of  Pulilic  Instruction   The  Hon.  Jame;  Inglia  I 

^^ft  Minister  of  JtiBtice    The  Hon.  William  Clarke.  I 

^^H  Poitmutcr  General   The  Hon.  Charles  Jamea  I 

^^H                                                                                                IlobertB,  C.M.G.  I 

^^^^  Secretary  for  Mines   The  Hon.  Fnmcis  AbigaiL  I 

^^^1  Vice-Presiileot    of     the    EKecutive  I 

^^^H                               Council  and   liepreseotative  of  I 

^^H                               tho  Government  in  the  LegUU-  I 

^^^V                               tiv-o  Conucil  (uithout  portfolio)  The  Hon.  Julian  Emmanuel  I 

^^^V                                                                                                Salomons,  Q.C.  I 

^^M  Since  tho  introduction  of  Responsible  Government,  there  havftl 

^^B  been  twenty-four  Ministries,  the  average  tenure  of  office  beiiUH 

^^m  one  year  and  four  months.  ■ 
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THE  PARLIAHE.M: 

It  Beems  a  singular  omission  in  tfae  Constitution  Act  tliat  no  R> 
definition  is  given  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  Legislative  h< 
Council  and  Legislative  Assembly.  Such  is  tlie  fact,  but  no 
inconvenience  has  arisen  thereby,  since  by  common  consent  it  has 
been  agreed  that  tlie  precedents  regulating  the  proceedings  and 
relations,  inter  ae,  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Imiierial  Parliament 
shall  bo  followeil,  as  far  as  applicable,  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
Constitution  Act  provides  that  all  money  bills  shall  be  introduceil 
in  the  Lower  House  only.  The  iniportaiit  rule  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  affirmc<l  two  hundred  years  ago  and  constantly 
enforced  ever  since,  that  "  all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Parliament  are  tlie  sole  gift  of  the  Commons,  and  it  is 
the  undoubted  and  sole  right  of  the  Commons  to  dii'cct,  limit,  and 
appoint  in  such  bills,  the  ends,  purgxises,  considerations,  conditions, 
limitations,  and  rjualifications  of  such  grants,  which  ought  not  to 
be  changed  or  altered  l.iy  the  House  of  Lords,"  is  also  held  to  be  in 
force  as  regards  the  Parliament  of  this  Colony,  and  has  always 
been  recognized  and  acted  upon. 


The  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  tbe  most  impoilftnt  of  pa 
the  privileges  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely  the  right  of  foi 
punishing  for  contempt,  although  tbe  Legislative  Assembly  has,  on 
one  occasion,  punished  one  of  its  members,  for  conduct  assumed  to 
be  ilishonorable  beyond  its  precincts,  by  expelling  him.  Ah  regai'ds 
disorderly  conduct  within  the  walls  of  tbe  Chamber,  it  has  been 
beld  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  affirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  that 
the  Assembly  only  posBCHses  the  power  of  suspending  a  member  for 
disorderly  conduct  for  the  period  of  the  sitting  at  which  such 
conduct  took  place.  A  member  may  be  also  removed  from  the 
House  by  order  of  tbe  Speaker  if  he  ]iei-sista  in  obstruction  or 
contemns  the  Standing  Orders;  but  fortunately  tliJs  course  has 
very  seldom  been  rendered  necessary. 
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Witnesses  may  bo  suinmonod  to  give  eviilence  before  either  I 
ilouse,  or  Iwfore  Mmmittees  of  the  Council  or  Assembly,  the! 
necessary  powers  for  compelling  their  attendanoa  having  ! 
ferrcd    by   an  Act  passed   in  1881.     Any  person  disobeying  a 
summons  may  be  arrested  on  a  judge's  warrant,  and  the  maxiinum 
penalty  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  when  brought  up  is  imprisoit- 
ment  for  one  calendar  mouth.  ' 

As  regai'ils  the  maximum  number  of  members  of  the  Legialativg  ' 
Council,  no  limit  ia  assigned  by  the  Constitution  Act,  although 
the  minimum  number  is  fixcdat  twontyK)ne.  It  will  bo  seen  that 
this  gives  power  to  s  Ckivemor  to  quash  any  possible  obstruction 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  the  will  of  the  Government,  and  ths 
Lower  House  by  "  swamping  "  the  Council  Such  a  proceeding, 
however,  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  allowable,  except  under  extreme 
circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  attempt  to  "awanop" 
the  Council  was  made  during  one  of  the  jiremierships  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  condemned  his  action 
most  strongly,  although  the  somewhat  peculiar  cii-cuinstancefl  at 
the  case  were  thought  at  the  time  to  justify  tlio  Governor's  actios.. 
The  Home  authorities  severely  i-ebuked  the  CJovemor  (Sir  John 
Young)  for  the  course  he  had  taben,  and  since  then,  "  swamping' 
the  Council  has  never  been  seriously  entertained,  nor  is  there  much 
chance  that  it  will  ever  again  be  attempted.  The  principle  in  fact 
has  been  affirmed,  on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  eutemd  into 
between  Sir  John  Young  and  tlie  leading  stntesmen  of  the  day 
(of  both  sides  of  the  House),  that  the  members  of  the  LegislatiTe 
Council  should  be  limited  to  a  convenient  number,  and  that  no 
nominations  should  ever  be  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  party  which  hap])CnB  to  be  in  power,  A 
dead-lock  between  the  two  Houses  is  provided  against  by  tlie 
uiiivci-sal  ffeeling  that  the  Assembly  represents  the  will  of  thA 
people,  and  in  such  case  the  Council  would  certainly  have  to  giva 
way  to  the  deliberate  will  of  the  people's  representativeB.  Hie 
Council  is  intendeil  as  a  check  to  hasty  legislation  ;  and  it  doubt- 
less acts  as  a  useful  "  brake"  to  violent  party  feeling. 
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THE  LEdlSLA  TIVE  COUXCIL. 


As  befoi'e  stated,  the  members  of  the  Upper  Houfe  are  iiomi-  co 
nated  by  the  Ciovernor,  the  minimum  number  composing  the  Cu 
House  being  fisod  at  twenty-on&  No  limit  as  to  numbers  is 
fixed  by  the  Constitution  Act,  but  in  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
ment already  described,  the  nunilier  ia  practically  kept  dow-n  by  the 
exclusion  of  all  purely  political  apjtointment^.  Aa  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Assembly  Las  been  greatly  increased  in  pursuance 
of  the  "exijansion"  clauses  of  the  Act,  the  present  number  of 
members  composing  the  Council  (fifty-eight)  will  not  be  considered 
an  unfair  proportion,  as  the  increase  is  in  about  the  same  ratio  as 
that  of  the  Asiembly.  The  members  niuwt  be  of  full  age,  and 
either  natural-born  or  duly  naturalized  subjects  of  the  empire. 
Four-fifths  of  the  members  must  be  persons  not  holding  any  paid 
office  under  the  C'lYiwii,  hut  this  is  not  held  to  indude  officers  "  in 
Her  M^eaty'a  sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or  Iialf-pay,  or  retired 
officers  on  ]>ensions."  Thougb  the  appointment  is  for  life,  a  member  u, 
may  resign  his  seat,  and  lie  also  forfeits  it  by  absence  from  two 
consecutive  sessions  without  leave,  by  becoming  naturalised  in 
a  foreign  State,  by  becoming  insoh-eut,  by  becoming  a  public 
contractor,  or  defaulter,  by  being  attainted  of  treason,  or  being 
convicted  of  felony,  or  any  infamous  crime.  The  Governor  sppoiots 
and  removes,  if  considered  necessary,  the  President,  who  may 
speak  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  casting  vote.  An  attendance 
of  one-third  of  the  members  on  the  roll  ia  necessary  to  constitute 
a  quorum.  The  Council  must  hold  a  sitting  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  no  greater  interval  than  twelve  montlia  must  elapse 
between  session  and  session.  The  proceedings  are  regulated  by 
standing  orders,  which  are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Assembly,  the  bitter  being  framed  on  the  model  of  the  nUes 
obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  member  may  sit  or  vote 
till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  the  affirmation  pre- 
scribed in  lieu  of  that  oath. 
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TUB  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 
The  Lower  House  of  Parliament  is  elected  by  manhood  sul 
the  number  of  electoi-ates  being  at  present  seventy-two,  retui 
124  members.     The  qualification  of  electors  is  derived  either 
actual  residence  in  an  electorate  or  ownership  of  a  freehold  or  lea 
hold  tliei-ein.     The  following  are  the  rules  applying  to  each 


f  1.  Any  i>craon  claiming  a  right  to  have  his  name  on  theelecto 
roll  in  respect  of  residence,  must  prove  that  at  the  time  of  t 
collection  of  the  roll  he  resided  in  the  electorate  in  question,  a 
had  done  so  for  six  months  previously. 

2.  Any  person  who  claims  in  respect  of  property  must  shoi 
that  at  the  time  the  electoral  list  was  made  up,  and  during  tl 
preceding  six  months : — 

(a).  He  is  and  has  been  holder  of  a  freehold  or  leasehold  estate 

of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  or 
(li).  He  is  and  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  rents  and  [ 

the  annual  value  of  £10,  aiising  from  freehold  or  lea 
hold  property,  or 
(r).  Occupies  and  has  occupied  a  house,  warehouse, 
ahoji,  room,  or  building,   either  with  or  vitliout  1 
attacheil,  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or 
(d).  Holds  and  has  held  a  Crown  iMse  or  license  for  pnstoralB 
purpoaos  within  the  electoi-al  district. 
The  six  months  occupation  is  not  required  to  be  of  the  t 
premises,  provided  he  has  occupied  continuously  several  Bt 
premises  of  the  required  value  he  is  entitled  to  vote. 

A  man  must  be  possessed  of  one  or  other  of  the  above  t 
fications  to  entitle  him  to  vote  in  any  electorate  ;  but  he  can 
have  one  ^ote  in  each  electorate,  no  matter  how  many  qtial 
tions  he  has  in  that  electorate.  If  he  is  qualified  in  se 
electorates,  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  natne  on  the  electoral  n 
each. 
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A  person  is  disabled  from  votiug  by  reason  of  the  existence  of 
any  of  the  following  Oisqualitications  at  the  time  of  makisg 
out  tlie  electoral  roll  ;— 

1.  Being  of  unsound  mmd. 

2.  Being  in  receipt  of  eleemosynary  aiit, 

3.  Having    been    convicted    of    treason,   felony,    or    otlitr 

infiimous  crime,  uulesa  ho  has  either  received  a  free  or 
conditional  pardon,  or  has  served  his  sentence, 

4.  Being  in  the  military  or  naval  service  on  full  pay.     Mem- 

bership in  a  volunteer  or  militia  corps  does  not  dis»juaUfy. 

5.  Being  a  police  magistrate  or  member  of  the  police  force 

(including  the  Inspector  General). 

The  "  expansion  clauses  "  of  the  Act,  as  they  are  called,  provide  "  ExpMitiaa'f 
Et&nt  whoa  an  electorate  which  has  previously  returno<l  only  one  EieotoraiAi 
member  has  3,000  names  on  its  electoral  roll,  or  when  one  which 
returns  two  members  is  jKissesaed  of  5,000  voters,  or  one  which 
returns  three  has  reached  8,000,  such  electorate,  in  each  case,  is 
,   entitled  to  return  an  additional  member  ;  but  the  Governor  must 
nt  notify  the  fact  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazetle. 

Any  natural  bom,  or  duly  naturalized  subject  of  Her  Majesty 
I  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  subject 
ftto  the  same  disqualifications  as  for  voters,  with  the   following 
idditiunal  ones  : — 

1.  He  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
.  He  must  not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Cwwu, 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or  during  pleasure. 
3.  He  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for 
the  public  service. 

I  By  the   "Constitution  Act  Amendment    Act  of  I8S4"   theoffimofpr 
lalification  of  persons  holding  oSice  of  profit  was  declared 

Wt  to  apply  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  other  member  of  the 
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Ministty.  The  third  disqualification  &3ko  does  uot  apply  to  any 
ooDtnct  made  by  a  compaDy  consisting  of  moi'e  tlian  twenty 
persoua. 

If  any  disqa&lified  person  sliould  be  elected,  the  election  is  vi 
by  the  House,  aud  should  such  pereon  presume  to  sit  or  vote,  1 
ia  liable  to  a  fine  of  £500. 

Before  taking  his  seat,  each  member  must  take  tlie  oath  < 
allegiance  in  the  prescribed  form,  or  nmke  nn  affirmation  u 
of  it.  A  member  may  resign  hiH  seat  at  any  time,  and  he  is  held 
to  have  vacated  it  under  each  or  any  of  the  following  conditions  :- 
Absence  during  a  whole  session  without  leave,  naturalization,  in  t 
foreign  country,  insolvency,  being  a  defatdter,  or  convicted  < 
treason,  felony,  or  any  other  infamous  crime 

The  Act  37  Vic.,  Na  7,  providee  that  no  Assembly  can  pro 
its  existence  beyond  tlie  term  of  three  years.  One  session,  i 
least,  must  be  held  every  year,  and  twelve  mouths  must  not  elapse 
between  any  two  sessions.  On  first  meeting  after  a  general 
election,  the  first  business  is  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  has  only  ft 
casting  vota  Twenty  of  the  members  (exclusive  of  tlie  SpeakcK 
constitnte  a  quorum. 

Writs  for  general  elections  must  be  made  returnable  not  1 
than   thirty-five   clear   days  after  the  date  of  the  proclanmta 
dissolving  the  former  Parliament. 

Writs  for  general  elections,  and  also  for  v 
between  a  genera!  election  and  the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  t] 
despatch  of  business,  are  issued  by  the  Oovenior.     For  all  i 
elections  the  writs  are  issued  by  the  Speaker,  unless  absent  i 
the  Colony,  or  unless  no  Speaker  has  yet  been  elected,  wboi 
Governor  signs  these  writs  in  like  manner  to  the  others. 

Election  is  by  ballot,  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  vote  b 
compiled  twice  a  year  and  published  for  geneml  information. 


BDRATION   OF   PARLIAMENTS. 


Tiie  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act,  met  on  UwiinKjrf  ft 
I  tiie  32nd  May,  1856,  just  six.  montlis  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  Constitution.  The  sittings,  unle^^  Parliament  should  be 
previously  prorogued,  were  originally  fixed  at  five  yeai-s,  lut  in 
1874,  an  Act  was  passed  establishing  triennial  Parliaments,  which 
lias  ever  since  remained  law.  Since  the  inuiigiiration  of  Respon- 
sible Government,  there  have  been  thirteen  appeals  to  the  people, 
80  that  it  will  be  seen  the  dui-ation  of  each  Assembly  has  not 

IB^averagedeven  the  shorter  period  of  life  towhicliits  existence  is  now 

^Kliiaited. 

H     Thi 
Kfllecte 

■  'Ko.  3 


The  subjoined  table  gives  the   duration   of   each   Parliament 
Kted  under  Constitutional  Government. 


iTSo.  327. — Duration  of  Parliaments  since  tho  Establishment  of 
Responsible  Government: — 


n,^ 

0p™»d. 

IHwtlved. 

Duratlou, 

Sc^o™ 

23  May,      1860... 
S3  Mnrcb,  1858  ... 
30  Aug.,     1859... 
10  Jan.,      1801,., 

26  Jail.,     I8C5  .., 

27  Jan.,     1870  ... 
30  April,    1872  ,.. 
27  Jnn,,     1875  ,.. 
27  Not,,     1877   ., 

16  Dec.,     1880,., 
3  Jau.,      1883  ,,. 

17  Not.,      1885... 

19  Dm..    1857  ... 
11  Apcil,  18G9  ... 

10  Not.,  laeo  ..- 

10  Nor.,    ISfrl  ... 
15  Not,.    1869  ... 

8  Feb.,     1872  „. 
KSKoT.,    1874  ... 
IB  Oct-,     1877  „ 

9  Not.,    1880  ... 
23  Not,,    1882  .. 

7  Oct.,     1885  ... 
26  Jan.,     1887  ... 

1      0    19 

1  2    11 

3  10      0 

4  9    28 

2  0      7 
2      0    29 
2      B    16 
2     11     IS 

1  11      8 

2  9      i 
18      9 

Sooond   

Third    

Fonrth  

Fifth 

2 
2 
5 
6 

aerentli 

Si' :.:::; 

Tentl. 

Eleienth    ... 
Twelfth 

4 
3 
8 
3 
6 

ATeregB  

2      4    18 

8to4 

The  amount  of  interest  displayed  by  the  electors  in 
of  their  franchise  is  very  considerable,  thou;;h  tho  proportion  of 
votes  recorded  may  not  appear  to  sustain  this  view.  At  the 
general  election  of  1S87  the  total  votes  on  the  electoral  rolls  was 
256,406,  or  10  voters  to  every  39  persons  in  the  community,  In 
fourteen  electorates,   with   30,178  electors,  returning  seventeen 
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members,  there  were  no  contests.  The  remoiniag  58  electorates, 
returning  107  members,  comprised  220,228  electors,  and  of  tlieso 
only  131,062,  or  57-9  per  cent,,  i-ecorded  their  votes. 

Owing  to  the  vast  extent  o£  acme  of  the  electoral  districts, 
many  electors  can  only  record  their  votes  at  conaideralile  incon- 
venience to  themselves,  and  to  this  cause,  combined  with  tlie  fact 
that  the  number  of  non-resident  voters  is  very  considerable,  must 
be  assigned  the  apparently  low  per-centage  of  votes  recorded. 

The  number  of  mnles  of  full  age,  compared  with  the  total 
population,  is  very  large,  the  proportion  at  tlie  last  census  being 
28'18  per  cent  The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  under 
the  system  of  universal  sulfritge  which  prevails  amounts  to  an 
average  of  26'06  per  cent  of  the  tot-al  population.  The  average 
number  of  electoi's  per  member  at  the  close  of  188C  wae  2,106, 
and  the  estimated  population  to  each  member  was  8,080. 


Tlic  subjoined  table  gives  the  result  of  all  the  general  eh 
which  have  taken  place  under  Representative  Government  :- 
No.  328. — Parliamentary  Elections. 
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LXABiLTCIES  AKB  ASSETS. 


Ho.  XX.— IdaUUties  snd 


OokMij. 


3B8L 


TJiWltUfii 


TJpliiWftki^ 


^Vlolorift.. 


mmlhAmMtitk 


f H«ir  SEMland 


5»448.0I7 
S,7S6,70S 


Total,  AiMtemlinfan  Ootontoe 


69,806,614 


S7,17S»800 
7,06«att 

666,618 
1,716^016 


il 

S6,mMM 

2MOM06 

6,660,67s 

6^776,666 

48l,6«7 

6,007,619 

1MU,S74 


68^661,60!1 


76,560,876 


81,714484 
81,M8,886 

8,186,066 

16^818^468 

716,818 

8^060;II68 
17,16MK 


108,776,768 


7,46l|706 


604,488 
6,786,948 
8^760^766 


78»8IM'78 


81,746;66r 


17,78i^m 


IM^tmM 


^  AT«nig«  for  kst  qutftor  of  fho  ymr. 


t  AT«nif»  for  tiM  JOMT. 


Ho.  XXL— Abttnct  of 


ColODJ. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  ... 


Total,  Australasia 


yjmpffltfff. 


Notes  in 
circulation. 


BUIs 
in  circula- 
tion. 


Balances 

due  to  other 

Banks. 


Deposits. 


UabiliUes. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

i»595>3oi 

63.407 

1,298,926 

1,399,208 

92,981 

354,328 

643*663 

22,986 

51.737 

397*879 

11,166 

103,552 

501203 

2,272 

27,318 

149.5" 

40,674 

7,590 

943.075 

50,396 

30,011 

•  •  • 

5,178,841 

283,882 

1,873,462 

£ 
28,428,253 

3I1239472 
7,170,781 
4,962,066 

943.515 
4,127,946 

10,579.712 


87451,745 


£ 

31,385.887 

33.085,989 
7,889,167 
5.474,663 
1,023,308 

4.325,722 
11,603,194 


Coin. 


94,787,930 


£ 

4.018,973 

4,565,990 

1,509,654 

1,206,173 

229,964 

•  578.255 
2,053,81^ 


14,162,825 


*  Includes  Bullion. 


BANES. 
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Assets  of  Banks,  1881-1886. 


1S84. 

1885. 

1886. 

Colony. 

LiabUities. 

Assets. 

UabUiUes. 

Assets. 

LiabUities. 

Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

28,851,230 

36,835,105 

20,687,206 

39,143,433 

31,885,887 

41,122,097 

^ew  South  Wales. 

30.186,336 

36,018,866 

32,517,640 

30,174,120 

38,065,089 

41,170,060 

•Victoria. 

7,CC2,542 

11,155,428 

0,085,592 

18,527,826 

7,880,167 

14,535,409 

•Queensland. 

5,553,1G0 

11,546,827 

6,504,703 

12,380,722 

5,474,663 

11,446,883 

•South  Australia. 

680,598 

1,030,751 

823,o;o 

1,250,327 

1,028,808 

1,600,468 

Western  Australia. 

4,208,868 

3,966,376 

3,814,632 

3,754,226 

4,325,722 

4,230,884 

^Tasmania. 

10,691,500 

18,442,139 

11,130,244 

18,811,566 

11.603,104 

10,041,827 

tNew  Zealand. 

Total,  Australasian  Colonies. 

87,840,337 

110,Q24,5n 

03,563,207 

127,042,220 

04,787,930 

133,100,557 

•  Averac^  for  last  quarter  of  the  }'ear. 


t  Average  for  the  year. 


Banking  Statistics,  1886. 


Assets. 


Bullion. 


Landed 
Property. 


Notes  and 
Bills. 


Balances 

due  from 

other 

Banks. 


Notes  and  Bills 

discounted 

and  all  oUier 

Debts  due  to 

Uie  Banka 


Tbtal  Assets. 


Colony. 


79,694    1,139,980 
3^)950  ;  1,223,260 


142,940 

11,419 

42 


123,728 


724,773 


453.588 
382,170 

62,679 

90.315 
495,592 


3,846,654 


1x6,631 
151,089 

17,372 

49,591 

2,467 


36,026 


373,176 


£ 
2,396,795 

239,556 
130,414 

163,453 

5il20 

686,054 
56,184 


3,677,576 


£ 
33'370i024 

34,625,144 

12,281,441 

9,634,077 
1,309,196 

2,885,190 

16,276,481 


110,381,553 


£ 
41,122,097 

41,170,989 

14,535409 
11,446,883 

1,609468 

4.239,884 
19,041,827 


133,166,557 


New  South  Wales. 
Victoria. 
Queensland. 
South  Australia. 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania. 
New  Zealand. 


Total,  Australasia. 


•  Includes  Bullion 
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